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Of late years people have invented the word sociology. The word history 


had the same sense and meant the same thing, at least for those who under- 
stood it, History is the science of social facts ; that is to say, it is sociology 


itself. 
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PROLEGOMENA 


ALTHOUGH the Ceylon Littoral had, since the early sixteenth 
century. been governed successively by Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Pritish,! the Kandyan kingdom maintained its independence under 
the kings of Kandy2 from Vimala Dharma Siirya I (reg., A.D. 
1591—1604) to the deposition of Sri Vikrama Rajasimha by the 
British in 1815. The Kandyan Period marks the complete eclipse 
and isolation of the region of the ancient ‘‘ tank ”-based societies 
of the North-central Dry Zone and the consolidation of Sinhalese 
civilization in the Wet Zone highlands. The depopulation and 
decline of the ‘‘ tank ” region was not the consequence of a sudden 
exodus of its inhabitants, but a gradual process which had been 
going on ever since the thirteenth century, if not earlier, and culmi- 
nated in the encirclement of the ancient cities of Anuradhapura 
and Polonnaruva by the relentless tide of the jungle. 


h 


The capital moved to Gampola under Bhuvanaika Bahu IV who 
succeeded to the throne in A.D. 1344-5.3 Kandy itself appears to 
have been founded in the beginning of the fourteenth century,+ 


1. It has been plausibly argued that the majority of the low-country 
Sinhalese are biologically Hurasian (Sir Ivor Jennings, Zhe Commonwealth 
in Asia. Oxford: 1951, 14). Rajavaliya hewails the frequency of inter- 

” marriage in Portuguese times, when ‘‘ the leading men of Kotte, coveting the 
Wealth of the Portuguese, and many low-caste people unmindful of their low 
birth, intermarried with the Portu: and became proselytes.’” Lacombe 
(1681), Schweitzer (1688), and Lord Valentia (1809), write of racial mixture 
in the Dutch period. In the case of the Kandyan Sinhalese there was ** the 
Very slight admixture of Tamil blood’ (Parker, 1917.30), particularly in 
- Court circles. The original Kappitipolas were fullblooded Tamils who came 
” t6 the Island with some Malabar king, presumably subsequent to 1739 when 
"the Malabar dynasty was instituted, and settled in Navagomuva, near Ram- 
* mukkana (R. W. Tevers, Official Diary, Kegalla, 26-9-1884, CGA 30/6), In 
time they were considered aristocratic ‘Sinhalese,’ having acquired the 
“indigenous language, religion and customs. It is not *‘ race” that matters 
but *‘* culture.” 

2. Kajida uda “ the country above the mountains,” corrupted by Euro- 
to Kandy, was substituted for Senhadhagala or Maha Nuvara, the 
= The city itself extended to a couple of square miles in the imme- 
vicinity of the palace, an area marked off by a ditch cut by the last king, 
an old one, with slight alterations. The ditch was kept along the 
Asgiri Vihira, came down to Mahayiyava, near the present ceme- 
e round Udavattakilé and on the Ampitiya Road, about half a 
head of the Lake (Dambuve Nayaka Unnanse’s Evidence in 
Vihara Land Case, TLC, 1857). 
ipola and Kandyan dynasties, cf. Codrington (1932) and 


’ 
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and eventually became the capital (r@ja-dhaniya) of a kingdom, the 
central nuclues of which, the Five Highland Countries (katda uda 
pas rata), was practically coterminous with the modern Kandy 
District. The Five Countries constituted one of the three princi- 
palities into which Sénarat (reg. A.D. 1629—1687) divided the 
kingdom, the others being Uva and Matalé. But Rajasimha II 
(reg. A.D. 1629—1687) contrived to unite the three principalities, 
“‘ rectifying the disastrous division made by his father by poisoning 
one half-brother and driving out the other.’’s 


The interior had no doubt been invaded by the Dutch in 1765, 
and the deserted capital occupied by an European garrison for a 
few months. Yet the Kandyan Sinhalese remained, in the words 
of the Pali chroniclers, ‘‘ united under one umbrella.” Two factors 
which promoted political unity were religion and language. By the 
eleventh century Hinayina Buddhism regained supremacy in the 
Island, and the samgha was finally purged of the Mahayana heresies 
which had been in the ascendant ever since the fourth century.6 
And in the thirteenth century the classical grammar of the Sinhalese 
language, Sidat-saigardva, brought the language to a standard, 
“and it remains the same in its general character up to the present 
time.”7 


It is sometimes supposed that the survivin jungle villages of the 
Sinhalese Dry Zone are relics of an antique Aryan social order 
which, in the central Highlands, had been contaminated by the 
Dravidian impact of Kandyan times. This theory is not borne out 
by the facts, for the Dravidian “influence” long antedated the 
Wet Zone civilization : under Vijayabahu I (reg. A.D. 1056-1111), 
“Sinhalese ” civilization was still in the melting-pot, and for 
certain royal edicts, Tamil and Sinhalese scripts were used side by 
side.’ If the determination of the precise nature of the Dravidian 
“influence ” presents insuperable difficulties, data relating to the 


5. Codrington (1939) 135-136. 
6. cf. Paranavitana (1928), 


7. Geiger (1938). The fifteenth century (Kotte Period) was the last 
stage of development of the Sinhalese alphabet (P. E. E. Fernando, 1950). 
Pali, the language of the Buddhist texts, was unintelligible to the vulgar. 


8. ef. the text of Vijayabahu’s inscription, Polonnaruva, in Rasanayagam 
(1924), Also the Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1948. 155,167. The 
presence of many Tamil words in late Kandyan times in no way implies that 
the referents of these expressions were imported from South India. It is 
almost always a case of old wine in new bottles, and corresponding terms, 
particularly in land tenure, appear in ancient inscriptions. 
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so-called ‘* Aryanization *’ of Ceylon is even more fragmentary.° 
Hence, the reconstruction of the pre-Aryan,!9 Aryan, and Dravidian 
“ layers ” of Sinhalese civilization must remain a vain hope. Every 
civilization is an integral of many and diverse elements, for homo 
sapiens being more mobile and more widely diffused over the 
earth’s surface than any other animal, no human community has 
contrived to live in prolonged and absolute isolation.1! 


What is important from the point of view of this study is that the 
fusion of elements from pre-Aryan, Aryan, and Dravidian cultures 
gave rise to an identifiable ‘‘ Sinhalese ” civilization distinct from 
that of any part of India, The aim of this book is to analyse this 
Sinhalese civilization as it existed in the Kandyan Period at the 
basic level of social structure. Too many studies of Sinhalese society 
in the past have been stimulated by a sentimental attachment to a 
bygone state of things as the best of all possible worlds. Such a 
q spirit of uncritical wonderment at the spectacle of traditional 
culture even permeates Ananda Coomaraswamy’s great classic 
Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. But the interest derived from observation 
and analysis of structure and function, the interest which kept 

} Santigo Ramon-y-cajal transfixed at a microscope for twenty 
continuous hours, watching the movements of a sluggish leucocyte 
in its laborious efforts to escape from a blood capillary,!? can be 
equally exhilarating. 


The unit of investigation with which this book deals is the 
social life of a specific region during a given period of time. From 
the sociological point of view, the concrete reality of that social 
life consists of a multitude of actions by, and relations between, 
persons and groups of persons. The sociologist is concerned not with 
relations which are fleeting and transitory, but with those which 
are repeated and persisting. Some of these social relations become 
relatively ‘‘ fixed,” petrified, and these established modes of conduct 
are known as institutions. Thus the institution of land tenure 
consists of a set of established norms of conduct which define the 


9, Sir Alexander Johnston (1832.II.), wandering into the nebulous 
realm of conjectural history, argued that when Vijaya colonized the Island 
circa B.C. 500, he introduced the same system of government, the same laws 
and institutions, which prevailed in the country of his origin. That social 
ete took firm root in its new soil, and was not altered or modified in any 

i leant degree by later conquerors. Hence the Kandyan form of govern- 
ment affords “a very valuable picture of one of the most ancient forms of 
(ataeae established in Asia.” The ‘historical kernel” of the Vijaya 

has been worked out by way of philological comparisons between the 
Janguage and certain Indian dialects (cf. Shahidullah, 1933 ; 
1935 ; Geiger, 1938. Also Basham, 1952). 
is valuable data, of aninferential kind, on certain aspects of pre- 

‘Such as folk-religion (ef. Paranavitana, 1928 ; Pertold, 1929 
But of subjects such as land tenure there is not a shred of evidence. 
‘Daryll Forde, Habitat, Economy and Society (London, 1934) 466, 


Autobiography (Toronto, 1937), 
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relations between individuals who have interests in a particular 
plot of land. Likewise, marriage is an institutionalised relationship, 
defined and regulated by custom, law, and sentiment. A study of 
these multifarious social relations reveals a pattern of interrelated 
actions which may be described as social organization or social 
structure. 


This study then presents a ‘‘ model” of the complex social 
relations which constituted social structure as elements of a funct- 
ioning social system. When these relations are no longer binding, 
the social system is said to break down, and manifestations of social 
disorganization, such as crime, become widespread. If, for example, 
the relation of lord and serf in respect of land is no longer binding, 
and there is no probability of a meaningfully oriented course of 
action by each party, then the social system which we designate 
“feudalism ” is at an end. In the following chapters an analysis is 
made of the institutionalised patterns of behaviour which occurred 
in the unit of investigation selected, in so far as they are of structural 
significance to the social system, In a subsequent volume I intend 
to analyse the changes to which that social system was subject in 
the nineteenth century. 


PART ONE 
GOVERNMENT 


i 
KINGSHIP 
ALTHOUGH certain aspects of kingship lend support to the notion 


that the monarch was ‘‘ supreme and absolute,’ a consideration of 
monarchy in the wider context of social organization indicates that 
“the acts of his government are presumed to be guided by the 
institutions and customs of his kingdom.”! The apparently con- 
tradictory ideas of the nature of the monarchy, sometimes opined 
by one and the same authority, are the consequence of looking at 
kingship from different points of view. Thus the elaborate cere- 
monial observed even by the chief ministers on approaching the 
king, their obsequious prostrations, convey an impression of abject 
servility.2 So also the practice of the king’s immediate attendants 
to cover their mouths with strips of white cloth (mukha vadan- 
bandinava), to prevent the pollution of His Majesty’s person. Like- 
wise the numerous exalted forms of address and titles do not neces- 
sarily imply unlimited power, for they were arbitrarily used and 
illustrate the Indian love of synonyms ; their choice was often 
decided by metre, 


On the other hand, repeated references in the Pali chronicles to 
virtuous kings who followed “‘ the path of good and ancient custom,” 
throw into relief a persistent conservatism which proved to be a 
strong counterbalance to the unlimited power commonly associated 
with kingship.3 At the consecration of the first Buddhist king of 
Ceylon, according to the Mahavamsa Tika, a representative of each 
of the three aristocratic castes admonished the sovereign to rule 
justly. “‘ If not, may thy head be split into seven parts,” an early 
king is warned.4 Again, Niésanka Malla (A.D. 1187—1196) advised his 
subjects that only froma king chosen from the royal (kshatriya) caste 
could they expect increasing prosperity and preservation of family 
station and ancestral customs.’ The late Niti-nighanduva explains 
that the laws of the country were unwritten because ‘ the king and 
ministers of Lanka, from the fact of their having been from time 


immemorial the descendants of the same family and from their 


1. D’Oyly (1835) 1. 
2. cf. Boyd’s Diary (1800). 


3, cf, Geiger, intro. to Clv. xv. Sir Ivor Jennings, annotating Lawrie’s 
notes, concludes: ‘It is clear from the authorities that the king’s 


__ Power was not legally unlimited,” 


4. Mahavamsa Tika cf. C. M. Fernando (1896), 
5. BZ, I. 162. 
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intimate acquaintance with the national character and habits, were 
well experienced in the traditional law, and knew what was legal 
and what was not.’ In this sense the king was regarded as the 
repositary of the traditional bases of civil order and held his throne 
by a tacit contract, as it were, ‘‘ to be guided by the institutions 
and customs of his kingdom.” 


There is ample historical evidence that kings of yore were set 
apart from ordinary human beings on account of supernatural 
powers. They possessed what a modern sociologist aptly terms 
charisma, ‘‘ gift of grace.’’6 Indeed, the line which divides royal and 
priestly functions has always been a faint one. The secular king of 
modern times is the outcome of ‘‘a differentation of an original 
genus into two species.’’7 In Europe, Christianity spiritualized the 
pagan symbolism of divine kings, although even after A.D. 312 
the coronation ceremony of temporal kings was continued with the 
addition of a religious service, so that the ritual of the deification 
of the reigning monarch survived after its theoretical interpretation 
had been finally abandoned and kings no longer gods.8 


Elara (circa B.C. 140) was one of those charismatic leaders of 
whom much was expected. On hearing a woman complain that rain 
fell out of season, spoiling some rice she had spread out to dry, the 
virtuous king reflected, ‘* a king who observes justice surely obtains 
rain in due season,” and by undergoing penance by ting caused 
rain to fall only once a week, at night.9 Again, Gaja Bahu (A.D. 113), 
divided the waters of the sea in twain by striking the ocean with 
his iron mace, and so reached India to intimidate the Chola king 
by squeezing water from a fistful of sand.!0 The Pali chronicles are 
replete with legends of the heroism of early kings whose reputations 
depended on charismatic attributes. Their deeds were magnified 
when they came to be written, and mythology and historical fact 
were not always distinguished by the chroniclers.!1 But their nar- 
ratives betray the mental climate of an age in which much was 
expected of, or imputed to, charismatic leaders who possessed 
supernatural powers. Kingship was supposed to be dependent on 
divine sanction. In Ceylon and other Buddhist countries like 


6. Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 

7. Hocart, Kings and Councillors. An Essay in the Comparative 
Anatomy of Human Society (Cairo 1936). 

8. E. O. James, “ The Sources of Christian Ritual and its Relation to 
the Culture patterns of the Ancient East” (in The Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke. 
London, 1985). 

9. Mhw. 21-27-32. 

10. Rdjdvaliya, 41. 

11, Although in the Mahdvamsa ‘“‘ Ceylon first produces something re- 
motely resembling historical work ” (Spengler, The Decline of the West. New 
York 1926, I. 12). 
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Cambodia, “the king’s godhead is much attenuated, but he is very 
much in touch with the gods,”12 Kings traced their lineage to the 
sun—in all probability to the sun in its capacity as regulator of the 
world. The conception of the sun as upholder of law and order is 
manifest in royal names such as Vimala Dharma Sirya, which 
Hocart renders ‘‘ Sun-of-the-spotless-Law.’”” Kingship ‘was thus 
ag the supernatural, the law of the nature, and the moral 
order, 13 


In consequence of the sociological process which Max Weber 
designates “ the routinization of charisma,” the ancient conceptions 
of kingly carisma were gradually modified, and eventually became 
co-extensive with custom and tradition. Charisma is then supposed 
to be transmissible to the heir of a reigning monarch through the 
medium of an elaborate coronation ceremony. Due to the absence 
of a rigid tradition of hereditary kingship in Ceylon, 14 the coronation 
ceremony had a great functional significance, Designed to turn men 
into gods, in later times it generated charisma in the chosen candi- 
daite for the throne by means of an elaborate ritual, thus legitimating 
his authority. From a comparative study of the coronation ceremony 
im various societies, Hocart concluded that the parent of all coro- 
nation rites might be roughly grouped as follows : preparation 
admonition and promise, clothing,15 communion, unction, investing 
with regalia, and procession.16 Some of these elements suffer atrophy 
others merge one with another. In Davy’s detailed account of the 
coronation of a Kandyan king (Appendix 1) all these rites can be 


12. Hocart, Kingship (Oxford, 1927 81. It has been argued 
Kassappa aspired to create an abode Sie to a god-king a Noted 
(cf. the challenging essay by Paranavitana, 1951). Rajasimha II’s arrogation 
of god-like attributes to himself was notorious. ‘‘ As god our lord created 
the heavens and earth, he likewise created kings who are gods of the aforesaid 
earth” (Rajasimha to Van Knitenstein, 1652. in Letters from Rajasimha 
to the Dutch, ed. D. W. Ferguson, JOBRAS. XX1,69. 1909). Also Knox. 


13. Hocart, op. cit, 54, Kingship was associated with ti r i 
Protection of Buddhism ever aines ‘Devanampivach (8.0. 407) eee 
crated the great Bodhi-tree unto kingship ” (Mh. 18. 7). Rdjaratnacaraya 
draws the logical conclusion that ‘* hence it follows that this island can never 
be governed by a king who is not of Buddha’s religion,” 


14. According to Marshall (1846), the mere fact of birth as a valid clai 

Fo te throne ‘‘ seems never to have obtained the sanction of popular pinto’ 

a es (1840, T. 80) concurs that in the event of a king dying without nomi- 
ic ing a raecstor, the adikars proposed a candidate to the chiefs and people. 
aa 1 a an that a childless old man was preferred to prevent the throne 
anne ey (Naturat History. Bostock and Riley ed. TIT.56) 
ee an ales pre ea Hee 8 (1807) that the choice was sometimes made 
ae einen a eae be discredited, although it is a 


15. The Indian sata i i 
“! satapatha brakmana states plainly that the officiatin, 
Priest at the coronation invested the king with symbolic garments ain 


_eaused him to be born out of the womb of sovereignty (Hocart, op, cit, 77). 


* 16. Hocart, ibid, 
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detected, the ancient ritual of admonition and response alone being 
atrophied. 


The history of kingship in Ceylon bristles with instances of conflict 
between tradition and pretended charisma on the part of kings. 
When rulers claimed supernatural powers which they did not show 
evidence of, and ruled tyrannically, flouting ‘‘ good and ancient 
custom,” they were overthrown. For the Sinhalese king, on as- 
cending the throne, had to consider himself under certain restric- 
tions, and if he defied them, he was regarded as a tyrant whom the 
people were justified in dethroning. The monarch was expected to 
follow the example of good princes, to observe the customary laws, 
as well as the written rules handed down for his direction, which 
emphasised the qualities of justice, mercy, mildness, and patience; 
they also require the king to follow the Buddhist precepts faithfully, 
and to make his actions conduce to the good of the people.17 In 
practice the kings were allowed considerable latitude, and their 
conduct depended on their individual personalities. There were 
“good” kings who dedicated their energies to the performance of 
works of merit such as the building of temples, but at the other 
extreme there were tyrants. 


Rebellions against arbitrary authority were not infrequent, and 
were directed against kings who, as Mahavamsa puts it, were 
lacking in royal pride, false to their own as well as other’s welfare, 
and forsook ‘‘ the path of good and ancient custom.” There were 
occasions when the people, provoked by grave injustice, protested 
with vigour. In the reign of Parakrama Bahu the Great (A.D. 1153 
—1186), ‘all the rebels, each in his division, roused the whole 
population of the country down to the very boys in open revolt.’”18 
Although there was a system of military conscription, the king’s 
standing army was only a personal bodyguard, and even Parakrama 
Bahu the Great had to depend on Indian mercenaries who were 
unreliable. In the abortive rebellion against Rajasimha IT, in 1664, 
a select band of not less than two hundred souls, confidently entered 
the palace and planned to overthrow the king.19 Besides, the king’s 
money revenues were limited. 


Consequently, some of the provincial chiefs were often powerful 
enough to question the king’s authority. The Didigama Slab 
Inscription of Bhuvaneka Bahu VI (reg.c 1469), states that “as 
theinhabitants of the border provinces are acting in a hostile manner, 
His Majesty, the great King Bhuvaneka, started from Jayavar- 
dhanapura [Kotte, the seat of Sinhalese royalty in the fifteenth 


17. Davy (1821), 142. 
18. Clv. 74, 183-134. 


19. Knox (1681) Pt. II. Ch. VII. For Ambanvala Rala’s graphic account 
of this rebellion to terminate an evil reign, and the seditious conferences 
which preceded it, cf. JOBRAS IV, 1955 (ed. Paulusz). 
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century] and, having performed the conquest of the (enemies in 
various) directions, arrived at the city of Didigama in the Beligal 
Korala and brought the Four Koralas, too, under [his] authority.” 
The king offered a general pardon to rebels who participated in the 
simhala samge or Sinhalese rebellion, and made it known that they 
would suffer neither punishment nor loss of property if they sub- 
mitted to his rule,20 Under the last king, the people of Sabaragamuva 
did often come forward in the cause of their influential governor 
Ahiilépola,21 


a 
20. HZ, TI no, 29. 


21. Marshall (1846), 179. In 1814, Andale 

all (1846), 9. » Ahiélépola addre: 
made known his dismissal by the last king, “and. fhe 
suffer fe to Ecelone, and be subje: 

5 © People answered with one accord that they would go with hi 
Reaves hic” geprenpon plegudeg to proceed to ‘Kandy sia en 
a ‘ay the inhabitants of Three a : Koral: 5 
Mere econ Babs) hree and Four Koralas (D’Oyly to 


ssing his people 
and asked whether they Sib 
cted to guilt, or whether they would assist 


Ii 
THE KING’S RETINUE 22 


THE palace service was distinct from the public or district service. 
Even the chief ministers or adhikaramas of the latter service, despite 
their extensive criminal jurisdiction, were not empowered to impose 
corporal punishment, fines, or imprisonment upon any persons 
attached to the king’s immediate serve. One of the notable features 
of late Kandyan government was the hypertrophy of palace officials 
who enjoyed service lands (bada ili) for performing the minutest 
duties. The discrepancies in the various lists of palace officials indi- 
cates that the composition of the king’s retinue was not always the 
same. The following were the principal palace officials.23 


1. gajandyaka nilamé who headed the annual perahara proc 
sion as head of the people in charge of the royal elephants 
A subordinate officer called kuruve lékam was chief of 
the people responsible for capturing elephants, and kept 
the register of this ‘‘ department. 


2. mahalékam mahatmayaé commanded the lékam department,?+ 
and had under him a lékam muhandiram and certain petty 
officers. They carried messages and conveyed orders. 


3. maha diyavadana nilamé was in charge of the royal bath 
(ulpdngé) and it was his duty to wash, comb, and dress the 
king’s hair after the bath. He appointed under him, with 
the king’s approval, ten sattambis and ten panivida-harayo 
or messengers, The former acted as petty chiefs of the people 
attached to the bath, numbering about 500 families, and 
remained constantly in Kandy, two sattambis being required 
to be in constant attendance in rotation (mura) at the 
palace. Sometimes the nilamé poured the bath water which 
was carried by a satfambi but usually a saftambi. 


B.C. 5 & 6-10-1818 (CGA. 21-111) ; 


rees : 
so . ; Marambe (1 


149-157 ; D’Oyly (1835) passim ; Lawrie Ms 
i y or in resi 8 E In some of the 

23. That is, those on duty or in residence at the palace. HE 
lists of palace officials, some of the state officials are included. The Lee of 
Kandyan Headman drawn up by D’Oyly and Gay is reproduced in Appendix 2, 


24, Davy states that this was originally a military department. eoue 
lékam is really a scribe, and from the flag of the maha lékam maharmayas x ie 
bore a lékam-mitiya or register and style, it seems probable tha’ phe dakar, 
ships were essentially secretarial departments, whose paronnel were in 4 
of the Land Registers &c. (On the flags cf.Bell, 1892. 126). 
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4. haluvadana nilamé was in charge of the king’s wardrobe 
and attended the king when dressing. The dressing-room 
(halu mandape) being adjacent to the ulpiingé, the diya- 
vadana nilamé performed the duties of bathing and dressing 
indiscriminately. Hither of these officers combed the king’s 
hair after his bath, and annointed him with bét-tel prepared 
for the purpose at the bétgé, 


or 


maha hiitapenageyi muhandiram nilamé was in charge of the 
wppuhimis or gentlemen-in-waiting. He had under him a 
lékam-mahatmaya and a kankanam nilamé : the duty of the 
former was to take care of the king’s jewels in ordinary use, 
while the latter commanded the euard of appuhdmis about 
the king, under the direction of the muhandiram. 


6. atapaitu maduvé muhandiram nilamé also commanded forty- 
eight appuhamis who awaited in the atapattu maduva, a room 
near the king’s apartment, and conveyed his messages and 
carried his Golden Arms in public, 


randyudha maduvé lékam mahaimayd, with the aid of forty- 
eight appuhdmis kept a register of the Golden Arms room 
in the palace, and saw that the arms were preserved in repair 
by the different kinds of smiths attached to the maduva. 


Persons attached to any of the above three murapola were 
known as duggannardlas, loyal officers who would sacrifice 
their lives for the king.2s They tasted any food served to the 
king, to make sure it had not been poisoned, They were 
always in waiting on the king, and would ask permission 
to go to their villages in case of emergency. The appuham’ 
were sons of the leading aristocratic families, were respected. 
as the king’s courtiers, and were best qualified for promotion 
to high offices. They were exempt from the authority of the 
chiefs, and enjoyed their lands free of all d savant (lékam) 
or rata service, only paying hat-hal or pingo-duty to the 
gabadava. At times, when several of a family attended as 
duggannaralas three or four villages were exempted from 
service. Sometimes, by great favour, the kat-hal was 
remitted, but if the remission was made by verbal order of 
the king and not registered in the lékam-mitiya, the ex- 
emption was only temporary. One manin the village of each 
duggannarala was exempt from state service, and he had 
instead to cultivate the duggannardla’s lands gratis, watch 
and repair the valavva and garden, or furnish rice and send 
it to Kandy. 


7 26. From duk=sorrow, dukgtinvili=** bearing the sorrows of the king.” 
_ In the rebellion of 1664 against Rajasimha II, it is said that a duggannarala 

of the Aluyihare Vanisékera Mudiyanse family, occupied his bed and was 
hacked to death. I owe this information to Mr. Lanerolle, 
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The duggannardlas, like the persons in attendance at the 
king’s bath and dressing room, and dining room, constantly 
covered their mouths with a white cloth (mukha vadan- 
bandinava) to prevent pollution of His Majesty's person. At 
all the above murapala, the shift of each pair of persons on 
duty was changed at the end of each of the eight jama or 
periods into which the day and night were divided : the 
first jama of the day was from daylight to the end of the 
eighth hour ; the second from then to the end of the fifteenth 
hour or noon; the third from noon to the end of the 
seventh hour ; and the fourth from the end of the seventh 
to the end of the fifteenth hour. The jama of the night were 
likewise of 8, 7, 7, and 8 hours duration. Half the number 
of persons belonging to each murapola slept there every 
night, two being constantly on duty at night ; by day there 
were only one to three at the murapola. 


8. maha aramudalé vannaku nilamé, the king’s grand treasurer. 
He had five lékams and five kankdnis under him, appointed 
by the king and all honoured with the honorific mahatmaya 
or nilamé. ‘‘ They were the king’s receivers and paymasters- 
general, and had charge of all the royal treasuries, of which 
they were required to keep the strictest and the greatest 
care. There were no people attached to them ; when they 
wanted any, they had to make a requisition for men to the 
officer of the guard on duty ” (Davy). 


9, mahagabada nilamé (see under gabadagam). 
10. udagabada nilamé (see under gabadagam). 
11. palle vahala gabada nilamé (see under gabaddgam) 


12. kodituvakku lékam commanded the king’s artillerymen, 
about one hundred strong. 


13. bondikkula lekam, chief of the department instituted by the 
last king for the royal iron cannon. 


14, maduvé lékam, commander of the guards who kept watch 
at the posts around the capital, armed with muskets. 


15. sudaliyé muhandiram nilamé, and maruvaliyé muhandiram 
nilamé, each commanded a class of gladiators. The whole 
country was divided between the adherents of the two 
factions sudaliyé and maruvaliyé. The former bloody combat 
was discontinued as it gave rise to quarrels and feuds 
amongst the people. Of each set of gladiators there were 
ten maitres d’armes in different parts of the country, who 
taught the art of gladiatorial combat. 
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16, bétge muhandiram nilamé was chief of the king’s physicians, 
numbering about fifty. He superintended the medical stores, 
to which forty attendants were attached whose task it was 
to collect medicinal plants and dispense them into bét. The 
physicians specialised in the treatment of various ailments, 
some attending to diseases of the eye, others to treatment 
of boils, and some to the removal of charms. Some of the 
doctors were taught the art of medicine by the bétgé muhan- 
diram in Kandy, but others were country practitioners 
summoned to the palace on account of their reputation for 
learning and skill. Only the chief physician could come into 
the king’s presence, and only in emergencies were they 
allowed to see the queens, prescriptions being prepared for 
the disease as it was described to them. Presents were made 
to the doctors only when they accomplished a cure. 


. batvadana vannaku nilamé was the king’s caterer. He had 
under him two madappurdlas or culinary assistants and 
several pihanaralas ; the former arranged the king’s table, 
the latter were master cooks. The batvadana nilamé helped 
the king, using cutlery, while His Majesty ate with his 
fingers off a fresh plantain leaf placed on a plate.?6 


. piyanda karana nilamé prepared betel (dalumura) for the 
king.26 


. kinam maduvé lékam mahatmaya were two officers who 
superintended the king’s palanquins, and were constantly 
required to be at his service. Ten saffambis were appointed 
under them, who did duty in rotation, in pairs. The bearers 
of the palanquins, numbering three or four hundred families 
were under their orders. 


. aspamtiya muhandiram nilamé, master of the horse, with 
several subordinate officers, was in charge of the royal 
stables, The king usually rode a white horse. 


. suduharak pamtiye muhandiram nilamé was entrusted with 
the care of the king’s white cattle imported from India, and 
much valued for their colour. 


. pattividina nilamé was in charge of the king’s cattle in 
general in different parts of the country under the care of 
the pattya people. 


. nitum ilamgamée muhandiram nilamé was in charge of the 
king’s troupe of dancers. 


. kavikava maduvé muhandiram nilamé directed the king’s 
singers. 


ef, Pohath-kehelpannala (1895), 


18 


*29, 


vahala ilamgame muhandiram nilame commande 


. te 
. simhakkara muhandiram 1 


. dunukdra lekam. 
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d the com- 
pany of magicians and acrobats. 

mboru purampettukara muhandiram nilam? commanded 
the king’s drummers and trumpeters. 

vilamé was in charge of the king's 
drummers. 

“ Chief of the archers. After this office was 
abolished the people of that Department supplied turmeric 
to the king’s” (Lawrie). 


nanayakkara lekam, chief of the royal emissaries. 


430. padikara nilamé was in charge of the paid soldiers. 


*31 


. vedikbara lékam, chief of the artillery. 


* ‘These are not enumerated by Davy, 


palace officials by Lawrie and Marambe. 


(1821) but are included among 


Tit 
THE ADHIKARAMVARU27 


THE KING’S ministers, adhikdramvaru were honoured with the 
title maha nilame, Great Officer, At one time there were said to have 
been four ministers, ‘* one to attend the king, one to take care of the 
city, one to administer justice, and one as minister of war.’’28 Prior 
to Rajasimha IT there was only cne minister ; Rajasimha added 
another, and a third was instituted by the last king. The two chief 
adhikaramas had equal powers within their respective jurisdictions, 
but the first adhikarama enjoyed precedence. When one was absent 
from Kandy, his ministerial duties devolved upon the other. Their 
tenure of office was for a year, but they could be reappointed. Hach 
adhikarama paid an annual dékuma of 500 ridis to the royal treasury, 
in consideration of the privileges and emoluments they enjoyed. 


The police of the Great City was in charge of the two adhikdramas, 
and for this purpose Kandy was divided into two parts by a line 
drawn notionally through the middle of the street called svarnna 
kalaydana vidiya, the Northern division being under the orders of the 
first adhikdrama, and the Southern under the second. They had 
two hiragé kankinams as police officers under them.29 The adhi- 
karamas also possessed a general jurisdiction of a limited nature 
over the whole of the Kandyan provinces which were partitioned for 
the purpose between them, as follows: Seven Koralés, Uva, Matalé, 
Valapané, Vellassa, Bintiinna, Nuvarakaliviya, Tamankaduva, 
Harispattu, Dumbara and Hévahiita were subject to the authority 
of the first adhikdrama while Four Koralés, Three Koralés, Sabara- 
gamuva, Udapalita Udunuvara, Yatinuvara, Tumpané, Kotmalé 
and Bulatgama were subject to the second adhikdrama. In the 
provinces subject to their authority, the adhikdramas had juris- 
diction in difficult civil and criminal cases which were referred to 
them by the chief of a province or department, or by the 
litigants, and they could either decide these suits themselves or 
refer them to a higher authority. The adhikdramas also had the 
exclusive power of granting swoering-decrees (divi siltu) for 
deciding cases by the ordeal of boiling oil, as well as of granting 
written decrees called sitfw to persons residing in districts 
within their jurisdiction. 

27. For the judicial powers of the adhikaramas seo post 4 (3) 


28. Davy (1821) 144. 


29. Within a few years of the last king’s reign the two kankdnams were 
replaced by four vidiye draccis (D’Oyly, 1832. 3). Se 


pli Peds 
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The first adhikarama derived his distinctive name—pallegampahe 
adhikaram mahatmaya—trom the five principal villages situated 
nearer Kandy, including Ampitiya, which belonged to his office, 
while the second, udagampahé adhikarama mahatmaya, had five 
principal villages, including Haloluva and Péradeniya.3 The inhabi- 


tants of these villages were : 


1. Katubullé messengers who conveyed the adhikdrama’s orders 
and summoned persons required to attend them. Thus a dis- 
pute between officials of the Alutnuvara dévala and four families 
of dancers holding temple lands had been heard and decided 
by the disdva, but on a complaint to the king made by one 
party, katubullé messengers were sent from Migastinne Adhi- 
karama’s valavea, and the dévala chiefs and tenants, together 
with their Land Rolls, were brought to Kandy and the case 
inquired into by the mahanilame inthe porch of the king’s gate.31 
Persons could be imprisoned in katubullé villages and we read 
that a man who disturbed possession of a field contrary to 
decree was sentenced for fifteen days in a katubullé-gama32. 
Bach adhikarama sent his own kalubullé officers to the dis- 
tricts within his jurisdiction, but when urgent orders were 
sent, or when a first had been disobeyed, two messengers 
representing each adhikarama were dispatched together. 


As emblem of office the kafubullé officers carried a silver- 
headed cane curved at the top, ‘‘ the crooked end uppermost, 
which none but they dare carry ” (low-caste persons attached 
to the katubulla used a straight cane). “‘ The sight of which 
staves, upon what message soever they be sent, signifies as 
much the adhikaama’s Hand and Seal. If the adhikarama be 
ignorant in what belongs to his place and office, these men do 
instruct him what and how to do.”’33 When they carried the 
king’s orders to a disava or Governor residing in his Province 
they received, besides provisions, five vidi in token of respect. 
They were furnished with provisions wherever they went, and 
except in the residences of persons of rank, a stool or elevated 
place was spread with a white cloth, and their cane deposited 
thereon whilst they remained. The katubulla people were 
constantly on duty, part at the palace, and part at the adhi- 
karama’s valavwa, relieved every fortnight with their headmen, 


30. Davy (1821) 143-144, mistakes the situation of these villages. I take 
it that the udgampahe ( ‘‘ five high villages *’) situated nearer the river 
alongside the present Péradeniya Road, were ata higher elevation than the 
pallegampahe or five low-lying villages nearer Kandy. Several lesser villages 
were attached to a principal katubullé village like Péradeniya. 

31, BJC. 25-9-1817. (CGA 23/38). 

32. BJC. in Unambuve Banda ve. Polvatte Rala 4-10-1817 (CGA 23/3 

33. Knox (1681), 79. 
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who were styled horalé decila. Katubulla i 
1s were H ila. tui / people del: 
certain pingo-dues (kat-hal) annually to eeen ene 


kasakara people or whip-crackers who cracked lashes before 
the king and the adhikdrama when they travelled on the 
streets, were of the same class and performed duties in Pile 
same manner as the katubulla, in rotation. 


The pallegampahée villages of katubulla and kasakara people 
were divided into three divisions, and the people attended i 
rotation with their kéralé decila according to these divisions 
each division having fifteen days of service, and thirty of rest. 
Such persons of each division as failed to attend paid one 
vidi each : of the total so collected, the koralé Gccila was allowed 
two vidi, and the balance was the perquisite of the adhikarama 
The pallegampahe koralé aecila weve nominated by the adhi. 
kavama from certain katubulla families, and paid from five t 
fifteen vidi each for the appointment. " 


The udagampaheé villages of katubulla and kasakara people 
were grouped into four divisions and the people attended on 
duty accordingly in rotation, having fifteen days of service 
and forty-five of rest. Absentees paid a half ridi each, of which 
two were allowed to the headman, the rest to the adhikarama 
ate koralé Gecila were appointed annually and paid 10 vidi 


ata were the guards at the maha hiragé or Great Prison 
They had general charge of prisoners and executed criminals 
condemned to death. Rédkavallu of pallegampahé ard uda 
gampahé served alternately, relieved every fifteen day 8 with 
their headman, called duraya. They were under erie of @ 
hivagé kankanam appointed annually from the kéralé Gcctla. ; 


At Alutgama, a pallegampahé village, there were one binna 
Gracct and thirty-two men who performed no public duties 
but paid certain dues to the adhikarama. A part of them oe 
liable for occasional work, There were two héva durayo and 
sixteen men in two wdagampahé villages who performed cae i 

menial services under the second adhikarama. eh 


The maha hiragé and the ferries were i i 
1 S were in the adhikdrama’s ch 
ne as pee vere Denes by neighbouring families who pad 
h whose charge the ferry was an ] fe i 

from ten to six hundred ridi TUG Straniing from ate 4 
is and a smaller fee ranging fi 0 

two hundred ridis to the hiragé kanka i Menon etonee 
OSS eae ge kankdnam, in consideration of profits. 
: } paid on discharge by prisoners went to t) i 
karama in whose jurisdiction the prisoner was resident. oe ie 


The adhikaramas were entitled to various honours and privileges 


euch as the cracking of whips when they went abroad, and due 
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homage from the people. None below the royal family could sit while 
an adhikarama was standing, nor could a person ride on an elephant, 
horse, or in a palanquin while an adhikarama was on foot, and all 
persons were obliged to give way to the ministers as they passed. 
But adikars could not use tom-toms in Kandy or in provinces out- 
side their jurisdiction. The adhikaramas also had a right to certain 
exclusive items of dress, which they jealously guarded against in- 
fringement, particularly the four-cornered state hat with the dati 
and malgaha in gold.34 


The king’s orders for performing public works at the palace or 
elsewhere were usually conveyed tothe proper authorities through 
the adhikaramas. They were also responsible for the conduct of 
public festivals, the repair of temples, the capturing of elephants, 
the repair of streets, the cleanliness and beauty of the capital, and 
in supervising these public works the adikars were empowered to 
punish or imprison any provincial headman for neglect or dis- 
obedience, e.g. tardiness in sending men from his district for public 
service in Kandy. 


When lawsuits of importance were heard by the king, the adi- 
haramas were present. They held the first seats in the maha naduva 
or Great Court of Justice. They had the exclusive power of causing 
punishment to be inflicted with the cane, and all sentences of corpo- 
ral punishment were executed in their presence. The adhikaramas 
granted swearing-olas and written decrees of decision (sif{w), and 
grants of land by the king’s order were signed by either of the adhi- 
karamas. In land suits they had the power to sequester land or 
crops. 


“Por a better support of their Dignity, a disavané is usally con- 
ferred upon each adhikarama and sometimes other offices, in which 
case besides the foregoing they perform all the Duties and enjoy 
all the Honours, Privileges and Emoluments of a disdva or such 
other officer.’’35 Ahialépola, the first adhikarama of the last king was 
disiva of Sabaragamuva, while his predecessor Pilima Talavva 
governed Seven Koralés. 


34, For details vide Codrington (1910) 22-23. The four-cornered state 
hat of the adhikaramas is preserved in the Colombo Museum. 


35. D’Oyly (1835), 6, Much of this information is from this source. 


IV 
REGIONAL DEVOLUTION 


THE KANDYAN kingdom consisted of twenty-one divisions of 
which the twelve principal ones were called disdvané (disdvanaya) 
or provinee, placed under the authority of a governor or disdva,36 
while the majority of the others were known as rafa or districts 
and were controlled by raté mahatmayo. : : 
The disdvanés were: 

Four Koralés 

Seven Ko 

Uva 

Sabaragamuva37 

Matale 

Three Koralés 

Valapané 

Udapalata 

Nuvarakaliviya 

Vellassa 

Bintiinna 

Tamankaduva. 


Within their provinces the disdvas possessed both judicial : 
executive (civil and military) sathorite They Sclibsted anarueee eh 
Kandy the king 8 revenues, sent men for public services, principally 
to Kandy, furnished timber for public service, e.g. the construction 
of public buildings, maintained and opened roads, and built rest- 
houses (‘anayam). The disdva was the proper person to decide land 
grace in his district.38 He paid an annual dékwma into the king’s 

reasury in consideration of the services and dues to which he was 
entitled in his province. It was customary for the kingtopresent a 
diséva with an elephant orhorse on appointment.39 His tenure of 
office was for a year, but he could be reappointed. When a disdva 
on. Ee province he could ride in a palanquin, but not when 
“A a ae a e pines? On entering his disévané and when arriving 
eg parting from a resthouse, a salute of kodituvakku was 

+ Banners called maha kodi and delkodi constituted part of 


36, This term y istri i 
isa ae ied also used for the district, but to avoid confusion is 
37. The disdvané of Sabara; 
Ce ‘ gamuva was separated from Uva in th i 
of Sears Malweria vs. Demodera Mohottala BIC. 5-9-1817 (CGA 23-3), 
. BIC. 22.3.1820, in Lawrie Mss, 


39. Minute of Agent, Ruvanviilla 
s 23,3.1815 (CGA, B-262b). 
40. RCD, 17-11-1818 (Lawrie Mss,). 
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their paraphanalia of office, The vihara, dévala, ninda, and gabada 
villages, and sometimes the hiruvé and madige people were exempt 
from their jurisdiction, except on extraordinary occasions, when the 
inhabitants of these villages were summoned for military service or 
for important public work. Thus the last king made use of temple 
people to dredge the Lake. 


The following smaller divisions of the kingdom, situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kandy were (with the exception of 
the two last) designated rafa : 


Udunuvara 
Yatinuvara 
Tumpané 
Harispattuva 
Dumbara 
Hévahiita 
Kotmalé 

Uda Bulatgama 
Pata Bulatgama. 


Eemahalmayads, as they were colloquially styled, bore the 
ila at court.41 These chiefs;were of high families, but they 
had lesser rank than the disavas. They must be distinguished from 
the minor headman under the disdva, bearing the same title raféral 
in Uva, Matalé and other provinces. The ratémahatmayds were in- 
dependent of the disavas, and their duties were alike, but less res- 
ponsible than those of the disava. Their jurisdiction was parallel to 
that of lékams, principals of temples and chiefs of Departments. 
They could hear all civil cases among their subjects. They could 
dispossess of land and give a written vaf{orw addressed to the head- 
man reciting the decision and ordering possession to be vested, but 
they could not grant siffu of decision to and from the disava.42 The 
atapattu mohottala commanded the atapattu people, composed of the 
best vafé families who constituted the disiva’s bodyguard, thirty 
or forty of them being on attendance on him wherever he went. 
The kodituvakku mohottala was in charge of the artillery of the 
district and of the low caste paduvas whose duty it was to carry the 
ginjals. Finally there was the valavva mohottdla a sort of private 
secretary who was in charge of the chief’s manor and personal 
estates. 

The nature of a kéralé (territorial division) and a kérala (officer) 
js much confused, and can be best understood by taking a specific 
case. Thus the province Four Koralés, as described by D’Oyly, was 


41. Lawrie states that the title ratémahatmayd was comparatively modern 
the older title being raférala or ralahamy. Certainly Knox (1681) refers only 
to ‘ Roterauls” i.e. raférdlas. 

42, Wright (1818). 
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composed of four divisions or koralés, each subdivided i 2 
Galboda koralé, for instance, had five pattu, including Gelbods 
Pattuva which had three officials—a hérdla, kankadnama, and atu- 
korala. Tt will be noticed that in D’Oyly’s description of Four 
Koralés, the kérdlas or officials are chiefs of people in the paitu, and 
not chiefs of the divisions which bear their name. It seems probable 
that the chief of the kéralé was at one time the kdralavidana des- 
cribed by Knox ( “ Courlividani ”’ ) as representative of the disdiva 
whose chief business was ‘ to wrack and hale all that may be iy 
his Master, and to see good Government ” &c. When the military 
mohotti-rdlas took on civil jurisdiction as mohofftdlas they proba 
replaced the kordlavidanas of the mid-seventeenth century ‘The 
koralas thereafter became subordinates of the mohottdla. “having 
jurisdiction not over the kdralé itself, but over certain class : 
residing in the pattu. The korala’s duties were to collect revenues 
of the villages in their pattwu, attended to general administrative 
matters, and in so doing acted in their limited sphere much the same 
part as the disdvé mohot{ala, to whom they were responsible. 43 eae 


The koralagam are equally misunderstood. They can be negatively 
defined as villages other than ninda, gabada, and temple villages 
The inhabitants of kéralagam were proud of the fact that they ae 
* free,” that is, that they were not nilakarayo to anyone, unlike the 
people of gabada and other villages. In Sabaragamuva these karala 
people under the authority of the kéralas consisted of patabiid or 
gamvasamkdrayo, hévdvasam or military personnel, dunukdva, and 
duraya people—inferior, no doubt, from the point of view of caste 
and rank, to the atapattw people, but nevetheless free men not 
serfs.44 Not all the inhabitants of the héralés were subject to the 
hkordla, who was only one among many officers in each horalé having 
charge of specific classes of people—the atapattu people were subject 
to their own lékam, while the smiths were under a hangidiyd. But 
ene had jurisdiction over most, if not all inhabitants of 


The viddna was chief of the vidanagam which were controlled by 
the disdva of the provinces in which they were situated during his 
tenure of office. As village proprietor he derived a grain revenue 
from what were known as mutteffw fields and exacted personal 
ee | from the villagers gratuitously, besides fees and fines. 46 

e vidana attended to the police of his village, executed the 


43. Davy (1821), 146. 

44, cf.Wright (1818). Hence the boast of © f i 
today : api kérala minissu, ‘We are hovala meaple nt SE epee 

45. The details in this and the i 

45 n ; d precedin; r Pr 
explicitly stated, but videWright (1818) and hints pron isa0), bere 
(1821), and Bell (1892). eRe Te o 
46. Wright (1818). 
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disiva’s orders, and superintended the erection and preservation of 
resthouses (‘andyam) for the reception of high officials. Other pro- 
vincial officials were kankdnams or overseers, petty officers who 
assisted in the collection of revenues ; the kordla d’ceila, a sort of 
constable ; the liyana-rala, Secretary or Writer ; the mananna or 
measurer, In Knox’s time there was an undiyd, ‘‘a word that 
signifieth a lump. He is a Person that gathers the King’s Money : 
and is so styled because he gathereth the King’s Monies together 
into a lump.”’47 


Since the entire governmental apparatus was bound up with the 
land tenure and revenue system, a more detailed consideration of 
state administration is made in Part III. It may be mentioned that 
the division of a book dealing with social organization into chapters 
makes some amount of overlapping inevitable, and even desirable, 
for the artificial divisions of the book tend otherwise to obscure the 
fact that the various parts of the social system are functionally 
inter-related. 


47, Knox (1681) 82. 
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APPENDIX I 


DAVY’S ACCOUNT OF THE CORONATION OF 
A SINHALESE KING* 


ON THE DEATH oof a king, the ministers having issued a report 
that his majesty was ill, they assembled to deliberate respecting “his 
successor, and to send orders for the principal people of the ratas, 
who were entitled to be consulted on the election of a new monarch, 
to appear at Kandy. 


Having come to a determination, the ministers directed a guard to 
be mounted before the house of the successor whom they had chosen ; 
and this was the first public intimation of the important business in 
agitation, Their next step was to collect the chiefs, and inform them 
that the king was ill, and that it was right to be prepared for the worst 
that might happen. If there were an heir to the throne, about whose 
succession there could be no dispute, the chiefs remarked, ‘‘ Such an 
one is heir apparent, we need not be consulted ;’’ —if not, they 
observed, ‘We leave it to the maha-nilamés to make choice of a 
proper person.” Then the adhikdramas named the successor they had 
in view, and obtained the unanimous consent of the chiefs to his 
election. 


Having done with the chiefs, they applied to the people of the 
different districts, sending for those of each district separately, and 
telling them the same story about the sickness of the king, and the 
necessity of being prepared for the event, should it prove unfortunate, 
The people, paying the greatest deference to the ministers, would re- 
mark :— ‘‘ If there is a regular successor, we need not be consulted ; 
and if not, the maha-nilamés are the best judges of the prince who is 
most likely to make a good king.” Then the prince selected was 
described, and one of the people of each district was sent to see him, 
that he might be known again, and they might be able to guard 
against future imposition. 


The plot now opened fast ; the chiefs were assembled in the hall of 
audience, and the people were collected before the hall, The ministers 
eame forward and informed the assembly that the king was very sick, 
and that it was their wish to know what arrangement the people chose 
to make. Then the people replied, ‘‘ Such a one (naming the person 
chosen by the adhikaramas) promises to possess all the virtues of the 
sick king ; or, is free from his faults.’’ To which the ministers re- 
joined, ** Well, remember it is your choice, do not blame us for it 
hereafter ; we cannot refuse our assent,”’ 


Now it was pretty well understood that the king was dead. The 
diyavadana nilamé, and the haluvadana nilamé, attended the prince, 
to assist him in bathing and in dressing himself in the robes and 
ornaments of royalty. He proceeded in the royal palanquin to the 


Davy (1821), 158-164, 
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palace, and getting out at the great arch-way, ascended the steps 
to the daladd-mdligdva, prostrated before the shrine, and made an 
offering of flowers to Buddha, to prove that he was of the established 
religion of the country. From the temple he went to the adjoining 
pattirippuva, the hexagonal! pavilion at the head of the great square, 
‘A signal being given a curtain was drawn and the prince was disclosed 
seated, when jingalls were fired, and tom-toms, &c. played. The 
chiefs in the square below, arranged according to rank, prostrated 
themselves three times, and then went on their knees. The prince beg- 
ging them not to mind the ceremonial, they prostrated again, and at 
his request went on one side. Then the people of the rafas, drawn 
up in lines and formed into a square, presented themselves, and the 
first adhikdrama described the different districts to which they be- 
longed, Now the chiefs repeated their prostrations, and were suc- 
ceded by tumblers, fencers, and dancers, who having first prostrated, 
performed before the prince. The chiefs having prostrated once more, 
the prince retired, and was conducted to the royal bed-chamber. 


It was now publicly announced that the king was dead. A tent 
was pitched before the hall of audience, in which, on a piece of iron 
and a bason of mixed metal, a man stood by the side of a heap of paddy 
and beat the mourning tom-tom—the public signal of the event, 
warning the chiefs to dress themselves in black, and authorizing the 
people to give vent to their grief, and cry and lament aloud, 


Till the body of the deceased monarch was consumed, it was contrary 
to custom for the prince to take any vefeshment, The corpse, enclosed 
in a coffin, was carried in a palanquin to the avadana-maduva, or 
royal burying-ground, attended by the chiefs, their wives and 
As the funeral procession moved on, two women standing 
on a platform, carried by four men, threw rice over the coffin. The 
priests of the different temples of Buddha were assembled at the 
burying-ground, and having offered up the proper prayer for the 
happiness of the deceased monarch in his metempsychosis, were 
presented with cloths, that were laid on the coffin, to be given them 
for discharging their pious office. The coffin was placed in a kind of 
wooden cage, and was surrounded with wood ; a person broke its lid 
with an axe, and a relation of the deceased set fire to the pile, which 
was fed with oil, and pitch, and sandalwood, and various perfumes. 
When the whole was enveloped in flame, the chiefs retired, went to the 
great square, and informing the prince that the body was burnt, were 
ordered by him to go to their homes and purify themselves. 


The mourning tom-tom was sounded, and the funeral fire was kept 
alive till the eleventh day, when the chiefs proceeded to the burying- 
ground with offerings of betel, areka-nut, and such articles of diet as 
might be presented to a king with propriety. The fire was now ex- 
tinguished by pouring on it milk and cocoanut-water ; some of the 
ealcined bones were put into a pot or urn of earthenware, and covered 
and sealed, whilst the rest of the bones and ashes were collected and 
deposited in a grave with the presents brought for the deceased king. 


The urn was placed on the head of a man masked and covered all 
over with black, who, holding a sword in his hand, and mounted on 
an elephant or horse, and attended by the chiefs, proceeded to the 
Mahaveli-ganga. At the ferry called Katugastota, two small canoes 
made of the kakoonga were prepared, lashed together, and covered with 
boughs in the form of a bower. The masked bearer, entering the canoe, 
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was drawn towards the mid-channel of the river by two men swim- 
ming ; who, when they approached the deepest part of the stream, 
pushed the canoe forward, and hastily retreated. Now the mask, 
having reached the proper station, with the sword in one hand the urn 
in the other, divided the urn with the sword, and in the act plunged 
into the stream, and diving, came up as far as possible below, and 
landing on the opposite side, disappeared. The canoes were allowed 
to float down the river ; the horse or elephant was carried across, and 
left to graze at large, never to be used any more ; and the women 
who threw the rice over the coffin, with the men who carried them, 
were also transported to the other side of the river, under the strict 
prohibition of recrossing. The chiefs returned to the great square, in- 
formed the prince that the ceremony was ended, and were again 
ordered to purify themselves, If a near relation of the deceased mon- 
arch, the prince himself put on, and ordered the court to wear, deeper 
mourning than before ; but if not, he threw off his mourning, with 
the exception of a black handkerchief, which he continued to wear 
about his head. 


Another ceremony remained to be performed before the prince 
could be considered completely king ;—it was that of choosing a 
name and putting on the regal sword. It was the duty of the royal 
astrologers to ascertain a fortunate period for the ceremony, and 
invent fortunate names ; each individual being required to write a 
name on a plate of gold, set with precious stones, and deposit it in the 
nata-dévale. On the day fixed, which was sometimes a year or two after 
the election, the prince went in great state to the maha-visnu-devale, 
where he presented offerings and made prostrations to the god, Thence, 
he passed to the Nata-dévile, and having gone through the same 
religious ceremony, he inspected the plates, chose the name that 
pleased him, and read it to the first Adikar, who proclaimed aloud,— 
‘This is the name that the gods have chosen for the king to bear,” 
Then the gold plate, the nalapata, on which the name was inscribed, 
was tied to the prince’s forehead by a member of the Pilima Talavve 
family, which being of royal descent, enjoyed this privilege and that 
of putting on the regal sword, which was attached to a belt that passed 
over the shoulder and came round the waist. The sword having been 
girded on the prince, the kapurala presented a pot of sandal-powder, in 
which the prince, who may now be called king, dipped his fingers and 
touched the sword ; and this ceremony was performed in the Maha, 
as well as in the Nata-dévale. From the temple, mounted on his ele- 
phant, the king went round the great square, and paraded through 
the illuminated streets of his capital, preceded by dancers, singers, 
and musicians of all kinds, and attended by his whole court, making 
the greatest possible display of pomp and splendour. 


Coronation, it may be remarked, was not one of the ceremonies of 
the Kandyan monarchy, nor I believe, of the eastern courts in general ; 
nor is a crown named amongst the essential regalia, which are, the 
white umbrella, the chameraga or brush made of the tail of the Tibet 
cow, the gold sword, the gold forehead-plate, and the golden slippers. 
But though not essential, the use of the crown was not prohibited, and 
there was a handsome one of gold set with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, that belonged to the kings of Kandy. It was seldom worn ; 
and a cap, from superstitious motives, was generally substituted for 
it,—a king imagining that, in assuming a crown, he imitated the gods 
(who are supposed to wear crowns), and that unless he imitated them 
as well in his conduct, leading ever after the most correct and irrepro- 


“achable and virtuous life, he should excite their highest displeasure, 


| draw down certain vengeance on his ambitious and unworthy head. 
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LIST OF KANDYAN HEADMEN COMPILED BY JOHN D’OYLY AND 
JAMES GAY, 1817 


First Adikar 

Second Adikar 

Disive of Four Koralés 
Disiive of Seven Koralés 
Disiive of Matalé 

Disaive of Three Koralés 
Disave of Sabaragamuval 


Ratémahatmaya of Udunuyara 
Ratémahatmaya of Yatinuvara 
Ratémahatmaya of Tumpané 
Ratémahatmaya of Harispattuva 
Ratemahatmaya of Dumbara 
Ratémahatmaya of Hévahita 
Ratémahatmaya of Mimurs* 
Ratémahatmaya of Kotmalé 
Ra{témahatmaya of Uda Bulatgama 
Ratémahatmaya of Pata Bulatgama 


Mahadiyavadana nilame 

Palle vahala diyavadana nilame 
Mahagabada nilame 

Udagabada nilame 

Pallevahala gabada nilame 

2 Vannaku nilamés of the Treasury 
Batvadana nilame 

Gajanaike nilame 

Maha lékam 

Atapattu lékam 

Wedikara lékam 

Nanayakkari lékam 

Vadana tuvakkukari lékam 
Padikara lékam 
Kodituvakkukara lékam 
Maduve gankaru lékam 

Kuruve Jékam 

Kuruve lékam of Kingalle 
Kuruve lékam of Matalé 
Dunukara lékam 

2 Kiinam maduve lékams 
Muhandiram of Hiitapenge 
Ranayude Mandapa Lékam and 
Muhandiram of Atapattu Murapola 
Muhandiram of Sudiliya 
Muhandiram of Maruvaliya 


1, Another list of 29-9-1818 (CGA. A-551) includes disayes of Uda palata. 


Valapane, Bintiinna, Vellassa, Nuvarakalaviya and Tamankaduva, 
* created in the last years of the Kingdom. 
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Diyavadana nilame of the great Temple, Dalada Maligava 
Basnaike nilame of Nata dévale 

Basnaike nilame of Maha dévale 

Basnaike nilame of Kataragam dévale 

Basnaike nilame of Pattini dévale 


Principals of Temples 


Vannaku nilame of the Arm’s House 
Kottalbadde Nilame 

Chief of the Mahabadda or Beravayo 

Chief of the Badahalla badde or Potters 
Chief of the Rada badde or Washers 

Chief of the Hunu badde or chunam-burners 
Chief of the Anilabadde 

Chief of the Kinnara badde 

Muhandiram of Aspantiya 


Six Muhandirams attached to Maha Lékam, viz 


Muhandiram of Udunuvara 
Muhandiram of Yatinuvara 
Muhandiram of Tumpané. 
Muhandiram of Harispattuva 
Muhandiram of Dumbara 
Muhandiram of Hévahiita 


Hight Muhandirams attached to Atapattu Lékam ; 


Muhandiram of Udunuvara 
Muhandiram of Yatinuvara 
Muhandiram of Tumpané 
Muhandiram of Harispattu 
Muhandiram of Dumbara 
Muhandiram of Hévahita 
Muhandiram of Udispattu 
Muhandiram of Gampahé 


Bight Muhandirams attached to Vedikara Lékam : 


Muhandiram of Harispattuva 
Muhandiram of Dumbara 
Muhandiram of Udispattuva 
Muhandiram of Gampahé 
Muhandiram of Pallispattu 
Muhandiram of Meddisiapattu 
Muhandiram of Egodatchi 
Muhandiram of Hévahiita 


Four Muhandirams attached to Nanayakkara Lékam : 
Muhandiram of Udunuvara 

Muhandiram of Pattinuvara 

Muhandiram of Tumpané 

Muhandiram of Gampola 


One Muhandiram attached to Vaduna Tuvakkukari Lekam. 


Five Muhandirams attached to Padikari Lékam : 
Muhandiram of Dolosbage 
iram of Haloluva 
of Palluta 
liram of Tumpané 
of Hévahita 
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Muhandiram of the White Cattle (Sudu Harak Pantiya). 
Kuttaha Lekam (in charge of persons who furnished cake dues). 
Chief of Linubadde. 

Patti vidan. 

Porunakara Muhandiram, Chief of Wood-cutters. 


Chief of Gonbadde of Uva (carriers). 


Madige of Four Koralés and Chiefs of all Madigé Departments, the 
‘personnel being Moors. 


Chief of Lower Bulatgama. 


APPENDIX III 


LIST OF INFERIOR OFFICES IN THE PROVINCE OF SABARA- 


GAMUVA COMPILED BY HERBERT WRIGHT ESQ. 


Disive mohottala of the province 
Atapattu nilame of the province 
Kodituvakku mohottila 

Valauvvé mohottala 

Basnayake nilame of Sabaragamuva déyale 
Basnayake nilame of Alutnuvara dévale 
Basniyake nilame of Bottimbe dévale 
Basnayake nilame of Amadu déyale 


The above may be regarded as the principal situations in the province 


PASO re 


KURUWITA KORALE 


Korala of Koralé. 
Muhandiram of Udapattu 
Muhandiram of Madapattu 
Muhandiram of Pallepattu 
Muhandiram of Woodcutters 
4 Muhandiram of four villages 
- Vidan of Gillanalle, a royal village 
; Vidan of Kendangomuye, a royal village 
Vidan of Ellawala, a royal village 
Vidan of Eratna 
Vidan of Kosgoddepanne 
Vidan of Hakurubudde 
Vidan of Delgomuya 
Vidan of Hakurubadde 


Lékam of Koralé, appointed by Korala 
Lékam of Ellawala, appointed by Vidan 
Kankanam of Koralé, appointed by Korala 
Kankanam of Madapattu 

Kankanam of Udapattu appointed by the muhandirams respectively 
Kankanam of Pallepattu 

Kankanam of Enatne appointed by Vidan 
Kankanam of Gillemalle appointed by Vidan 


by the king into a disaivane village 
2 Lekams of Kendangomuva ) appointed over coolies &., from 
2 Muhandirams of Kendangomuva +} whom they make small ox- 
1 Hevaduraya of Kendangomuva tractions, 
1 Liyanna of Kosgode appointed by vidin and pay him small 
1 Mahaduraya of Kosgode fees. 


Dévile of Sabaragamuya in Kuruwitte Koralé 


Tlangomuva Mohotti Nilley, alias Egoda Betmi, appointed by disaive 
and is considered hereditary. 
Medanaka Mohotti Nilley, alias Meygoda Betmi 
Gabada Mohottale 
Vannaku Nilley 
_ Ratnaike Nilley 


appointed by disiive 
but not hereditary. 


Kankanam of Kendangomuve. Formerly a royal village, but converted 
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Vidan of Hunuwella } 

Vidan of Thalagantenna annually appointed by the disive 
Vidan of Igodagampaha on the recommendation of the 
Vidan of Kolambagamu f Basnayaka Nilame. 

Vidan of Kuruwitte Gampaha J 

Vidan of Tolavitaya 


Vidin of Weralupe 

Vidan of Kalamane 

Vidain of Washers 

Lékam of Itunuwella appointed by Basnayaka Nilame, paying 
Kankanam of Itunuwella small fees. 

Kankanam of Gantuna 

Lékam of Bibiligam 


Lékam of Pannilla 7 

Kankanam of Kahangam 

Lékam of Kuruwitte Gampaha appointed by Basnayaka Nilame, 
Kankanam of Kuruwitte Gampaha paying small fees. 


Duraya of Kuruwitte Gampaha 
Kankanam of Talavitta | 
Lékam of Talavitta J 
Duraya of Talavitta 


veo \Head of dancers and tom-tommers and of labourers. 
ATTAKALAN KORALE 
Korala 


Muhandiram of Panil Pattu 
Muhandiram of Mada Pattu 


ditary in two families by whom 
the office is enjoyed by turns 
annually. This Muhandiram pays 
only 5 ridis per annum as penuma 
and his people are free from 
public service. His profits are 
about 50 ridis per annum. This 
privilege is not accounted for. 


| Held by one person, being here- 


Muhandiram of Kandawepattu 
Muhandiram of Tambagampattu 


Lékam of the Koralé 
Vidan of Panil pattu 

an of Mada pattu 
Vidan of Kanderval pattu 
Vidan of Tambagam pattu 
Vidan of Madampe 

Lékam 
Kankanam 
Duraya 
Vidin of Hirimadogam 

Lékam and Kankaénam of Hirimadogam 
Vidan of Ruvanvella 
Lékam of Ruvanvella 
Kankanam of Ruyanvella 
eS oe a eee \ under dalada mialigava, Kandy. 
Vidan of Mandalagam 

Patti Lékam of Mandalagam 

Vidan of Attakalampane 

Lianne of Attakalampane 

Duraya of Attakalampane 


of Madampe. 


under the maha dévale in Kandy. 
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Amadu dévale in Attakalam Korale 


Basnayaka nilame of the dévale, Before mentioned and is notfhere- 
ditary in any particular family. 
Appointed by the disave of Sabara- 
gamuva. 

Lékam of the dévale 


. NAVADUN KORALE 
: Korala of the Koralé 

Atukérale aracci of the Koralé 

Atapattu muhandiram of Miida pattu 

Atapattu muhandiram of Palle pattu 
Kodituvakku Muhandiram of Méda Pattu 
Kodituvakku Muhandiram of Pallepattu 

Vidan of Denewoka 

Lékam of Denewoka 

Kankainam of Denewoka 

Vidan of Kottapittiya 

Lekam of Kottapittiya 

Kankinam of Kottapittiya 

Vidan of Bamberabotuva 

Kankianam of Bamberabotuva 

Battugedera Vidan 
Battugedera Kankanam 
Vidan of Watupitipalawela 
Lianne of Watupitipalawela 
Duraya of Watupitipalawela 
Vidan of Pelmadulla 

Vidan of Ganegama 
Mudianse of Karawetta 
Mudianse of Nirella 


hereditary titles immutable and pay 
nothing for appointment. 


KUKUL KORALE 
Korala of Kukul Koralé 
Muhandiram of Udapattu 
Muhandiram of Pallepattu 
ae of Madapattu 

of Kukul Koralé. Has au i r andi 
ae MS aa i thority over the patabindi. 
Lékam appointed by vidan : the latter corresponds with the 

rank of kankanam, 
‘idan of Galatura, a vihara village 
m of Galatura 


having authority over the lascorins 
and subject to the Korala, 


MADA KORALE 

at udapalata have authority over the lascorins 
ul aL ta of the koralé, 

over the gamvasamkarayo, alias 
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Handagiriya vidan 

Kaltotta vidan 

Mada Kanda vidan 

Halbage vidan. Held always by the Korala 
Ellapola 


KADAWITTA KORALE 
Korala of Kadawitta Koralé, 
Muhandiram of Kadawitta Koralé 
Lékam of Kadawitta Koralé 
Hatarabage Vidan 


BOLTUMBY DEVALE 


Basnayaka nilame. Not hereditary 
Mylapperuma Mohotti Nilley 


KOLONA KORALE 
Korala of Kolana Koralé 
Muhandiram of Deyapotugampaha 
Muhandiram of Kolonagampaha 
Lékam of Kolonagampaha 


PART TWO 
THE VILLAGE 


I 
i 
VILLAGE ECOLOGY 


THE Sinhalese term gama (Pali gama, Skt. grdma), used in 
certain contexts to signify landed property or estate,! also desig- 
nated a collection of land-holdings. Since the word pamguva or 
vasama2 connoted a single holding forming part of the gama, the 
latter term may be defined as a collection of land-holdings aggre- 
gated in one place and comprising a village in the usual sense. A 
village may sometimes be abandoned or otherwise unoccupied ; 
| the olagam mentioned in the vitti-pot or Books of Incidents were 

uninhabited villages, the lands of which were cultivated by 
H people from adjoining villages.3 Hence the term gama, translated as 
| ‘* village,” will be understood to connote an inhabited village, and 


the term pamguva or vasama will be used to designate individual 
holdings of land within a village. The village, so defined, was not 
an administrative unit as such, and in Kandyan times the village 
headman (gamarala, gammiihé) was no longer a state official, but 
only a village elder. The gama was part of a pattuva which in turn 
was a sub-division of a kéralé, and it was these latter which were 
the units of state administration to which officials were attached. 


The question then arises whether the village was not merely an ar- 
bitrary entity with no significance from the point of view of social 
organization. But although the physical boundaries of the village 
may not have been clearly defined, and the casual visitor often 
finds it difficult to distinguish one village from another, people of 
the place were well aware of the village limits, and developed a sense 
of belonging to a territorial and social unit. There were in many 
villages people who claimed descent from some original ancestor, 
real or imaginary. The distinction between ‘‘ native” and other 

inhabitants of the village was frequently made, and even in tenth- 
_ century inscriptions the gam-viisiyo or ‘‘ village inhabitants ” were 


ef. the phrase ita nama dunnd gama dunné nd, ‘‘ I gave him my name, 

lot my estate.” Nama gama means name and estate, ‘‘ the name by 

u person of rank is distinguished, and generally known, being that 

oe a eg his ancestral or principal estates are situated.” 
is also used in the sense of a state ‘‘ department.” 
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distinguished from the mass of cultivators known as kudin.s ‘ The 
objection of the ‘‘ native” to the acquisition of land in his village 
by a stranger, even though resident a mile or so away, is still strong 
in parts of Ceylon,’ says Codrington.® Moreover, the conception of 
a village was often of practical importance. According to Knox 
each smith was assigned a parcel of villages for which he alone could 
work, and a smith whose jurisdiction was invaded could claim 
compensation from the interloper.? The existence of the gamsabhdva 
or village council as a living institution is another index of the socio- 
logical reality of the village-community. In the small single-caste 
villages, social solidarity was particularly strong, and each family 
could rest assured of the assistance of the others in agricultural 
operations or when rebuilding a house. 


Hach village holding had as its central and most valuable nucleus, 
an extent of mud-land (mada-bim) which was cultivated with paddy. 
The very existence of the people depended on the successful culti- 
vation of rice, their ‘‘ staff of life.” The unhusked grain, vt or paddy, 
also served as a medium of exchange in economic transactions, and 
it was not uncommon for a debt to be discharged by means of a 
quantity of paddy in lieu of money.’ The staple grain was generally 
cultivated by the ‘‘ wet” method which necessitated water-logged 
fields fed with an uninterrupted, yet regulated, supply of water. 
The ‘‘dry” method of paddy cultivation did not require such 
continuous inundation, but hill-paddy or dl-vi was less frequently 
grown, being considered unwholesome as a food on account of its 
© heating ” properties.9 The watered fields were commonly situated 
in deni or narrow valleys running between mountain ranges, but a 
characteristic feature of the wda rata was the arrangement of fields 
in the hillsides, the declivities of mountains being niched into 
paddy fields laid out in terraces, giving the impression of seats in a 
vast amphitheatre.10 In the smaller villages the fields (kwnburu) 
consisted of one continuous stretch of low-lying land, and fencing 
and cultivation were performed simultaneously by all the villagers. 


Since rice produced by the ‘“‘ wet” method was the mainstay of 
a purely agararian economy, irrigation was a matter of cardinal 


5. BZ, I. No. 8. (The Daladigé Inscription of Mahinda IV, reg. A.D. 
975-991). 
6. Codrington (1938), 1. 

7. Knox (1681), 108. 

8. Lawrie Mss, I. 

9, Knox (1681) 5 ; Kandy Kachcheri Diary, 19-1-1843, CGA 18/6. The 
term giniyama, literally rendered into English as “‘ heating’ apparently 
refers to food of high calorific content, particularly kurakkan. According to 
Joinville (North Mss.), ‘‘ there are four kinds of rice, of which three grow in 
the mountains, and do not require permanent inundation.” Moon (1824) lists 
many more. 

10. Forbes (1840), II. 121. 
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importance in the lives of the people. In the Wet Zone highlands the 
villagers depended on rainfall, and streams or water courses known 
as dla were diverted to their fields. The right of several parties to 
water from such a stream was designated diya-bedum or water- 
shares, and occupants of land at an elevation were prohibited from 
diverting a water-course and depriving the fields below of irrigation 
facilities.11 The irrigation of the highland fields has been described 
i by Knox as follows : 


a ‘All these sorts of Rice do absolutely require Water to grow in, all the 
| while they stand ; so that the Inhabitants take great pains in procuring 
rf and saving water for their Grounds, and in making Conveyances of Water 
} from their Rivers and Ponds into their Lands, which they are very 
} ingenious in; also in levelling their CornLands, which must be smooth as a 
Bowling-Green, that the Water may cover all over. Neither are their steep 
and Hilly Lands uncapable of being thus over flown with Water. For the 
doing of which they use this Art. They level these Hills into narrow Allies 
some three, some eight foot wide one beneath another, according to the 
steepness of the Hills, working and digging them in that fashion that they 
lye smooth and flat, like so many Stairs up the Hills one above another, 
The Waters at the Top of the Hills falling downwards are let into these Allies, 
and so successively by running out of one into another, water all ; first the 
higher Lands, and then the lower. The highest Allies having such a quantity of 
Water as may suffice to cover them, the rest runs over unto the next, and so 
by degrees it falls into all these hanging parcels of Ground.’!2 


If water provided by springs and rivers proved inadequate, the 
supply was supplemented by semi-circular village tanks which 
stored up rain water. ‘‘As the water dried off these Ponds, they make 
use of them for Fields, treading the Mud with Buffaloes, and then 
sowing Rice thereon.”’!3 In the Dry Zone provinces, the tanks were 
practically the only sources of water. (cf. post, Part VII). 


The paddy land of each village-holding had attached to it an 
* appurtenance * (aduttu déval) consisting of high-lands (goda bim), 
including ‘‘ gardens” (vatu) and hén (i.e., land which might be 
cultivated by felling and burning the trees growing thereon), The 
paddy land and its appurtenance provided the basic domestic 
requirements of a family—rice, cocoanuts, vegetables, betel and 


-. 11. cf. the petition of Uppasekeragedara Muttuva of Ko¢malé, 
of a paddy field “from time immemorial watered by the =e eulled 
Naye-pihilla ” which, he complained, had been blocked by proprietors of 
the fields above his, taking advantage of his poverty and simplicity (BO. 
-6-1850. CGA 18/8). The inscription addressed to officials containing the 
diyabedum no ganno (HZ, I. 191-200, No. 16) has been construed to 
that officials constantly tampered with water supplied to fields (ef. 
1949. III, 1070). More probably, officials were enjoined to see that 
supplies Were not interfered with by individuals, Here diya beduma has 
to do with water-tax, and has been correctly rendered as ‘ diya- 
that is, water shares (BC, 1-7-1841, CGA 18/10). 
(1681), 12. 
14 
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areka nut, firewood, pasture, honey and game. Low-land and high- 
land were therefore considered as complementary and inseparable 
elements of a village holding, since they made a household self- 
sufficing in all but a few items such as salt and clothing. Thus when 
a typical mul-pamguva or original field named Kotakumbura of a 
mere 5 pdlas sowing-extent was divided by Halliyadda Loku Mudi- 
yanse between his two sons, he took care to divide the appur- 
tenance too; Appurala received half the original field, with lands 
attached, while Tikirala was given the remaining 2 pdlas 5 lahas 
of the field with appertaining high-lands, but both brothers shared 
that part of the appurtenance knownas the vatta or garden in 
which the mulgedara was built.14 


The smallest villages had eight to ten homesteads, while the largest 
had over a hundred. The gedara-vatta in which the house of a land- 
holder was built was encircled by a fence, and sometimes a ditch 
as well, to keep off wandering cattle. The village dwellings are well 
described by Knox :15 


‘Their Houses are small, low, thatched Cottages, built with sticks, 
daubed with clay, the walls made very smooth. For they are not permitted 
to build their houses above one story high, neither may they cover with 
tiles, nor whiten their walls with lime, but there is a Clay which is as white, 
and that they use sometimes. They employ no Carpenters, or house- 
builders, unless some few noble-men, but each one buildeth his own 
dwelling. In building whereof there is not so much as a nail used ; but 
instead of them every thing which might be nailed, is tyed with rattans and 
other strings, which grow in the woods in abundance ; whence the builder 
hath his timber for cutting. The Country being warm, many of them will 
not take pains to clay their walls, but make them of boughs and leaves of 
Trees. The poorest sort have not above one room in their houses, few above 
two, unless they be great men. 


curious in their houses. They have no Chimneys 


‘They are not nice nor 
so that the roof is blacked 


in them, but make their fires in one corner, 
with smoak,’ 


14, Sirale vs. Halliyadde Talupotavadana Mudiyanse, BIC 17-7-1817 
(CGA. 23/3). 
15. Knox (1681), 10-11, 137. 


if II 
THE BASIS OF LAND TENURE 


LAND TENURE, particularly in the Kandy districts, was geared 
} to the state administration. As in antiquity, the king is described 
| as ‘‘ lord of the soil.’’"16 It should not be supposed, however, that 
this theory conferred upon the sovereign an unqualified right to 
arbitrary seizure of land, Certain ancient inscriptions provide 
evidence that the king made payment for tanks and caves, and it 
has been suggested that the principle may be extended to land 
taken without due cause.17 But it is hardly necessary to attempt 
to reconcile the apparent paradox of a king purchasing what was 
his own by postulating that the payment was for improvements 
effected, since arbitrary expropriation was neither favoured nor 
sanctioned.18 The maxim current in the third century, that 
* ownerless land belongs to the king” which was brought to the 
attention of King Mahasen by a scheming monk who urged him 
to appropriate abandoned mahavihara land,19 expressed the legal 
position. Even in late Kandyan times, although abandoned land 
became purappadu and liable to escheat, land was allotted in 


16. cf. the Slab Inscription of Mahinda TV (reg. ¢ A.D. 975) in EZ. I, 
No. 8. NN terms Manu ‘‘ lord (adhipati) of the fields of all.” The word me- 
hesana in mediaeval inscriptions, e.g., lakdiv-polo mehesana purapuren himi 
(8th century) has been translated ‘‘lord*? (#Z): Mr Julius de Lanerolle 
renders it “(to whom) belongs the queen-like soil by right of descent.’’ The 
symbolism of ‘‘ queen-like ” is evidently akin to ‘‘ mother-earth.” 


_ 17. In the Viharagala Inscription of Subha (HZ. ITI, 62-9, 14-15), the 
king bought a tank which he donated to a temple. But Subha was an usurper 
and may not have been in a position to exercise the authority appropriate to 
be lord of the soil.’” The other inscriptions relate to purchase of caves by 

gs. 

18. Although there is no direct inscriptional evidence, Perera (1949.1, 101 
et seq) extends this principle of payment to land, and proceeds to account: 
for putative cases by the theory that individuals had an ‘‘ inherent right ” 
to the fruit of their land. As between individuals, Kandyan law was clear 
that if a deed of gift was revoked, the donee was entitled to compensation 
for improvements to the land if he was a stranger, but not if he was an heir 
* alan of the donor (D’Oyly. 1832. 151, Tikira vs. Tikira 1919, NLR 380, at 


5). 

Ww inghe (1924), in stating that the maxim was a heres; 
yee the text (Mhv., 37. 8-9). It was the religious doctrines of the 
eee his legal theories that were heretical. The mahavihara monks 

" the monastery in a body for seven years as a protest against the 
of the Vaitulyan heresy. To enrich his sect, the Vaitulyan 
king to act upon a current legal maxim which remained 
lial een which abandoned or ownerless land (not any 
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compensation when a man’s field was destroyed by a new road 
opened by the king,2° and when individual and temple holdings 
were taken over to construct the new Lake.?! 


The overlordship of the monarch and his state officials was scarcely 
noticed in the provinces remote from the capital. In the Nuvara- 
Aalaviya and Tamankaduva districts, for instance, there were no 
royal villages, only a few ket or royal fields (cf. post, Part VII). 
Nearer the seat of government the king was proprietor of vast 
estates. Rajasantaka, or crown land, comprised the interdicted royal 
forests (tahansi kilé) such as Hantana and Udavattakalé, and the 
royal villages (gabaddgam, bisdgam). The granting of lands and 


villages by the king to individuals and temples was a common occur- * 


rence. The jurisdiction of the crown impinged lightly on the inhabi- 
tants of temple villages and nindagam or estates granted to jchiefs. 


The Sinhalese conception of property in land always assumed that 
title was contingent on the performance of “‘ service,’ ranging from 
formal homage, e.g., the annual presentation of a bundle of betel 
leaves, to laborious duties such as tilling the soil and carrying 
burdens. In most countries the law has provision for escheat of 
land to the state in the event of treasonable activity on the part 
of its owner. But here, besides the sovereign’s power of confiscation 
in cases of serious crime, property in land was inextricably con- 
nected with certain positive duties. ‘“‘ The chain of duties and 
services which was there established, binding every class, and every 
individual, from the highest to the lowest rank, was the great 
moving machine, applied to enforce the civil and judicial adminis- 
tration of government, to regulate the pursuits of agriculture and 
to carry on offensive or defensive war.”2? Thus villages attached to 
the various state departments, including the koralégam, were liable 
to services and taxes to the sovereign or his representative. 


Even pravéni right to land, which conferred heritable title in 
perpetuity23 and was the highest property-right in land which an 
individual could legally have, was, with few exceptions, subject to 
some service associated with the land—either personal service, or 
a payment in money or in kind, This was known as rajakdriya. It 


20. cf. Deyenewelle Appu Naide vs. Bambaradeniya, BJC, 22-10-1824 
(CGA. 23/13). 

21. cf. Hilpankandurayalagedara vs. Tennegedara Arachilla, BC, 9-8-1822 
(CGA, 23/7). The Nata Dévale and Péya Maluya also obtained land in com- 
pensation when the last king constructed the lake, but not the Malvatte 
Vihara. (cf. Mahaniyaka Unnansé’s evidence in the Malvatta Vihara Land 
Case, TLC, 7-7-1857). 

22. Bertolacci (1817), 279. 


23. The symbols of sun and moon were engraved on ancient inscriptions 
conferring land on individuals and temples, to signify that a royal grant was 
made for all time (cf. Warnasuriya, 1943). 
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attached to land, not the person, and failure to perform rajakariya 
rendered the land purappddu, and a new claimant was liable to the 
service attached to the land. In the event of sale or gift, the pur- 
chaser or donee continued to perform rdjakdriya. In the case of 
mortgage, the mortgagee cultivated the land, while the mortgagor 
performed the service, the crop being shared by the parties for the 
labour of cultivation and the duty of service, respectively. In other 
words, the title was vested in him who performed the rajakariya.24 


A person who brought into cultivation as a paddy field land be- 
longing to another, was in a peculiar position. A case is on record 
where hén land was brought into cultivation as a liyddda of paddy 
land, for the usufruct of which the clandestine cultivator paid a 
basket of cooked rice and ten néili of uncooked rice annually to the 
proprietor.25 Such newly-formed paddy lands (asvdddwm) were 

i usually of inconsiderable extent, and the conditions of their culti- 
| vation varied.26 In some districts at any rate, the law recognized 
the interest of the asviiddumizer, whether the land had been culti- 
vated with the proprietor’s consent or not. Since it required consi- 
derable labour to “‘ asviiddumize ”’ high land, the proprietor could 
not eject the industrious squatter, but had the option of cultivating 
the newly-opened land himself. If he chose to do so, the asviid- 
dumizer was entitled to an aida share of the crop, otherwise the 
proprietor received an ofw share ;27 in either case the proprietor per- 
formed the rajakariya for the land, which was entered in the Land 
Rolls as an asvidduma.28 


24, of, Pieris (1955), 
25. BJO, 29-5-1817, (CGA 23/2). 
26. D’Oyly (1835) 54, 66. cf. also Pieris (1955). 


27. *....Fields called anda being the porivate property of the village 
le are cultivated at the joint expense of the village proprietor and the 
Id owner, each deriving one-half of the crop ; another duty called otw is 
levied by the village proprietor from other fields also the private property 
the inhabitants of the village, cultivated entirely at their own expense, 
duty varies in amount and nature according to the will of the parties, 
paid sometimes in paddy, sometimes in rice, sometimes retained on 
nt of personal services or commuted for money. It never, I believe, 
one-half the quantity of seed sown when the crops thrive, otherwise 
| or nothing is taken by the village proprietor. With respect to the aida 
[of royal villages] it was usual for the king to send messengers from 
have them cultivated. Seed was taken from the king’s store in 
which also supplied the labourers with food.” (Wright 1818). 


Il 
FOREST AND WASTE 


FOREST LAWS were not uniform throughout the kingdom. Within 
maha nuvara itself there was no doubt that the forest was strictly 
interdicted as a royal preserve—the ditch marking the limits of the 
city went round the king’s great thicket, Udavattakiile30 and people 
were not allowed even to gather firewood in it.31 The forest of 
Hantina, on the opposite side of the Lake,32 though outside the 
limits of the city, was likewise interdicted, but people were permitted 
to gather firewood and withs in it. Clearly, certain forests were 
considered to be crown property (ra@jasantaka) but the limitation 
on user by private citizens varied. There were prohibited forests 
(tahansi kdlé) in many parts of the kingdom33 and they were pro- 
tected for various reasons. The forest at the present Kadugannava 
Pass and a belt along the highland frontier were reserved for military 
reasons. Elsewhere the felling of trees was prohibited with the object 
of preserving useful timbers, but people did sometimes ignore these 
interdicts.34 


Royal forests could not be cultivated without express permission 
of the king through one of his adhikaramas. The cultivator could 
improve such land or convert it into paddy fields, but notice was 
required since 7djakariya would be assigned to the newly cultivated 
land. According to Davy no duty was paid for the reclaimed land 
during the life of the original cultivator, presumably in recognition 
of the difficulty of bringing forest or waste land into cultivation for 
paddy crops, and to encourage the opening up of such land. The 
proprietor was free to sell or otherwise alienate this land, but the 
new proprietor was liable to perform rajakariya.35 


29, ‘‘ Forest’? may be defined as a large tract covered with trees and 
undergrowth. The term ‘‘ jungle ’ which is, after all, an Indian word, is used 
with the same import. (cf. G. Subha Rao, Indian Words in Hnglish. Oxford, 
1954). ‘* Waste ” refers to uninhabited and uncultivated land. 

30. Dambuve Nayaka Unnanse’s Evidence in the Malvatta Vihara Land 
Case, TLO, 1857. 

31. D’Oyly (1835), 65. 

32. The Péradeniya range of this extensive forest is now property of the 
University of Ceylon. 

33. A royal forest Dambakaduva in Three Koralés is mentioned in 1821 
(BC, in Kandy Kachcheri Records. Codrington. 1938, 5). 

34. Dehigama Senior Divi Nileme vs. Halangoda, late Lekam. BIC, 1826 
(CGA 23/20). 

35, Davy (1821), 185-186. 
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The classification of certain forests as ‘‘ crown” (rajasantaka) 
clearly implies that others were regarded as falling outside this cate- 
gory. The de facto state of affairs in the remoter provinces was that 
forests were felled for hén cultivation,36 even though the de jure 

| position may have been that trees could be felled, but hén cultivation 
a disallowed without permission.37 In Uva, crown forest could scarcely 
be distinguished from what had come to be regarded as private 
property.38 In Nuvarakalaviya, hén cultivation which was common 
even in the seventeenth century,39 had become an integral part of 
the village economy and the forest land within the limits ofa village 
was cultivated exclusively by the shareholders in the village tank 
and field, But cattle of adjoining villages and tavalams were per- 
mitted to graze therein ‘‘ much the same as they would be allowed 
f to graze on a common in England.’’40 In Seven Koralés (Demala 
Hatpattu), various types of forest are mentioned in connection with 
hén cultivation, an appropriate crop being selected according to the 
nature of the forest : navadili hén were relatively young forests 
felled for certain fine grains, particularly kurakkan, while mukuldna 
hén was ground covered by high forest and suitable for vegetable 
crops such as chillies, and hiyara hén was a type of forest land 
selected for menéri and kurakkan crops.41 In Kagalla District, how- 
ever, the popular notion was that high forest (mikuldna) was ipso 
facto crown property and could not be felled for hén purposes. 42 


86. “They cut down Woods, and sow the ground, and having got one 
Crop off from it, they leave it, and Wood soon grows over it again,” (Knox 
1681. 246). 


87. According to D'Oyly (1835), 65. 

88. In 1841 Rambukpota Disaiva reported that encroachment on crown 
land in Badulla District was easy when the desire existed, so that it was 
impossible to distinguish crown forest from “ private (hén) property ” (CGA 
18/10). cf, also the reference to ‘* private hén ” by the Revenue Commissioner 
{ (BC, 6-5-1825, CGA 623). 

39. cf. Knox, loc. cit. 


40. Rhys Davids (1871). 
41. D’Oyly (1835) 53. cf. also the definition of at-daiduvava as ‘‘ a jungle 
with trees the stems of which are of the size of a forearm ; an at-daniduvdva 
is a a degidiydna and miakuldna but older than a landa ” (Sinhalese 
i ry). 
42. ‘The popular notion is that every land that does not contain large 
trees is prima facie the property of the people, unless the contrary can 
proved ; so that when a hén clearing is put in question, it is thought a 
cient answer to declare that there was no large jungle growing on the 
Once when on circuit through the district shortly after assuming charge, 
Occasion to go on foot for some considerable distance in company with 
dinate headman. After accomplishing several miles through jungle, 
paddy fields, my companion came to a sudden stand, and with the 
nan conscious that his intimation must impart sincere gratification, 
‘said he, “‘is Government land.’ The /gn claimed usually exceeds 
the extent ever cultivated by the claimant in one season.’ 
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Tt may be concluded that hen land was not identified by any 
standard criteria, but rather by local practice. Hen was forest which 

eople were at liberty to clear for cultivation. Generally, forest 
outside the village limits could not be felled for hén cultivation with- 
out express permission, but as Rhys Davids commented in 1871, 
* the question of the hén within the boundaries of inhabited villages 
has been decided in different ways in different districts, and there 
is even yet by no means a consensus. of opinion on the subject, 
except that it is one of very great importance.’’43 


The precise extent of the village limits is not easy to determine, 
but it included an extent of forest and other ‘‘ high land” (goda 
bim, vis-a-vis mada bim or paddy land) considered as the “‘ appur- 
tenance ” (aduttu) of the village,44or appertaining to a tract of paddy 
land.45 Unlike the paddy land, the precise extent of the appurtenance 
was not stated in the Land Rolls, nor in legal instruments. Indeed, 
“ the loosely-worded nindagam grants gave to each chief an appur- 
tenance, and the word appurtenance in some cases assumes very 
elastic proportions—takes in large tracts of forests in every direc- 
tion.”46 No proof was required to establish a private right to this 
appurtenance which was usually in the proportion of three to one 
to the mud-land, that is, a field (mada bim) of two amunams sowing- 
extent would be “allowed” an appurtenance of six amunams of 
high land (goda bim).47 This extent of ‘‘high land” was transferred 
along with the paddy lands and the fact that private rights of pro- 
perty in hén was acknowledged is made clear in a claim for 3} pingos 
or 9 kiravula of deer’s flesh, one pot of honey, and some cotton, 
being demanded by a proprietor of a héna as the tenure upon which 
the dalupat lands were held under him.48 


43, Rhys Davids (1871). The question was all the more important at 
the time since the development of the coffee plantations depended on its 
settlement. It is extremely hazardous, therefore, to rely on modern case law 
on this subject, since the judicial decisions were merely attempts to interpret 
the various Waste Lands Ordinances. Thus in Attorney-General vs. Wandura- 
gola, District Court, Kurundgala No. 1601, 1901 (NLR 5, at p. 98), the pre- 
sumption that hén belongs to the crown unless rebutted by proof of grant by 
the crown or payment of tax, is, to say the least, a simplification of the com- 
plex forest laws of Kandyan times, designed to evolve a standard definition 
of ‘‘ forest ” for the purposes of the Ordinance No. 12 of 1840. (cf. Codrington’s 
rejoinder in Lanerolle, 1938. p. 225). 

44, cf, the reference to gam saldsma or layout of the village as, opposed 
to val or forest in the Madavala Rock Inscription (#Z. IIT, No. 24). 

45. The expression ‘‘ village’ (gama) in deeds &c. may also signify an 
estate or even a field. 

46. Report of the Government Agent, Sabaragamuva, 4R, 1882. 

47. Papers Relative to the Cultivation and Survey of Chena Lands (1873). 

48, In Dullewe Disave ve. Akarapediya Udagedera Nekatralle, BJO 10-7- 
1823 (CGA 23/10), it was held that plaintiff who was the lessee, must pay the 
dues claimed by the proprietor. 
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In the case of a whole village, a certain extent of goda bim was 
deemed to fall within the “‘ sphere of influence ” of the village, and 
the villagers enjoyed exclusive rights of user therein. Thus the 
Ganégoda Sannasa of Bhuyanaika Bahu V_ (reg. A.D. 1372/3— 
1405/6) specifies that ‘‘ all within the aforesaid four boundaries was 
granted to him including the revenue of the village, house-gardens 
(ge-vatu), trees (gasa), shrubs (hola), fields (kunburu), meadows 

\ (oviti), jungle (val), and marshy grounds (vili).”49 Again, the Oruvala 
Sannasa, A.D. 1546 recites, ‘‘ All these [fields] together with jungles 

(val), meres (vil), fields (kumburu), meadows (ovift), village revenues 

A (gam mudala), residing gardens (ge-vatu), trees (gasa), shrubs (hola), 
and the like, on payment of 15 panam every year to the lotus- 
coloured king of the gods [vishnu].”’5° The more recent Vilivita, 
Copper Plate of Saka 1727 (A.D. 1789) classifies manda or mud- 


1) land, godaval pita or hén, and ‘‘ gardens ’’ (vatw) which are men- 
tioned by name.5! 
49. ima ge meki satara malimata atulou gama mudala ge vatu gasa kola 


Rkumburu oviti val vili cditulvu siyallama (cf. the reproduction in Bell. 1892). 


60, HZ. III. Tn the interpretation of such deeds, the negative rule followed 
When part of the ‘* appurtenance ” such as the dwelling-garden was excluded 
the recital of lands, was that it did not pass with the rest of the property. 
ledoema Pulle Arachilla vs. Marukone Guneninalle, BJC 10-10-1821. (CGA 
it was held that the exclusion of the term ‘‘ dwelling-garden ” from 
Usual recital or specification of land, and its interpolation after the impre- 
rendered the deed suspect. 


BZ. TU, p. 238.1 Tambawiite Ukkurala vs. Mohandiramlagey Undeli- 
© 4-7-1821 (CGA 23/8), a Sannasa dated in the year of Buddha 1955 
pute : “* The Chiefs examine the Sannas and state that ever since 
of Sakka Deo (Deviyo 7), writings have been dated from that era. 
gious writings that are dated from the Buddha era.” 


IV 
GABADAGAM 


GABADAGAM:2 or royal lands belonged directly to the crown, 
and were attached to one of the royal storehouses. The queen’s 
villages were known as bisdgam. In Kandyan times, besides the 
king’s principal storehouse (maha vahala gabadava), there was his 
private storehouse (wda gabadava), and that of the queens and prin- 
ces (palle vahala gabadava). Land confiscated to the crown by order 
of the king for lapse of services or dues, or for crimes such as trea- 
son, were attached to the gabadava, the title-deed being impoun- 
ded therein.s3 The king enjoyed what the late owner possessed. In 
the case of an estate of a chief or noble, the king enjoyed the mut- 
tettu fields or lord’s demesne together with its appurtenances 
(bandara goda bim),54 besides the services and dues of the tenants. 
Royal villages in Sabaragamuva were almost all confiscated pro- 
perty of chiefs.55 


Villages and fields attached to a gabadava were frequently granted 
to chiefs as perquisites of office, or to individuals as rewards, and 
gabadagam so granted were known as nindagam. If a grant was made 
in perpetuity, it was designated pravent nindagama. More frequently, 
gabadagam were transferred from one grantee to another, being 
held on a saramaru or temporary tenure. Royal lands were some- 
times earmarked for certain offices, Thus the village Batugedara 
was the perquisite of the disdva of Sabaragamuva ex officio, and 
was possessed at different times by Pilima Talavve and Ahalépola. 
But in other cases the king might change the service due from a 
given holding from one department to another, e.g., from that of 
dugganna or personal attendant of the king, to the lékam or secre- 


tarial department.5¢ 


52. This term is as ambiguous as gama : it might refer to an entire village 
or to a smaller holding within a village. 

53. Land could not be taken to the gabaddva without the king’s order 
(BIC, 21-11-1822, CGA 23/7). Holdings confiscated by the king for political 
offences and conferred on others, may be restored to the owner or even his 
heirs, but for neglecting the king’s duties, they could not be restored (per 
Judicial Commissioner, concurred in by the Chiefs, BIC, 
Mss. III). 

54, ef, the expression muttettu héna (BIC, 6-3-1823, CGA 23/9). 

55. Wright (1818). s 

56, In the case of the Claim of Dingiri Mentka, BJC, 24-7 


h 


20-3-1819, in Lawrie 


-1819(CGA 23/5.) ~ 


pei 
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THE VILLAGE 

The administration of certain royal properties in the provinces 

(disdivé gabadagam) was vested in the disdvas. Since ownerless or 

f abandoned land reverted to the crown, such purappadu land situated 

: in the wda rata were attached to one of the gabadavas, while those 

in the provinces were at the disposal of the disdva for the time being 

who either had them cultivated for himself, or had them given out 

for cultivation in consideration of a bulatsurullas7 until such time as 

ii they were reclaimed by the owners. But certain crown lands in the 

provinces were cultivated directly on the king’s behalf.58 In Sabara- 

gamuva it was usual for the king to send messengers from Kandy 

to have his azida fields cultivated, seed being provided from the 

ey barn in the village, which also supplied the labourers with 
food.5® 


The gabadava was the office which administered the royal estates, 
the clearing-house for crown lands. A village held by a disdva might 
be given to palle vahala gabadadva, abandoned temple villages taken 
to maha vahala gabadéva, or one attached to maha vahala bestowed 
on a disdva, and so on.69 Onone such occasion the inhabitants of the 
village in question were gathered together by a royal official, and a 
decrees! to the effect thatthe village had been declared agabaddgama 
and that the inhabitants were to do duty as such, was read out, a 
bola or prohibition to possess the land set up, and some chillies 
plucked from the appurtenant héna.6? Persons found guilty of serious 
crime, were banished for life or for shorter periods in a gabadagama, 
or kept prisoner in the gabadava.63 : 


Bach gabaddva was in charge of a gabada nilamé or royal store- 
keeper, and when this officer went on circuit to the villages under 
jurisdiction, he and his staff were provisioned by specified 
ons in the gabadagam. The nilamé was entitled to three measures 
neooked rice (piihidum) per diem, while his attendants (payinda- 
0) and other officials received cooked food (adukku), for the 


aa 
67. Wahalapitiya Happugedera Yaka vs. D di r y 
I ERESEN awundagedera Polinguwa, 
pees piphadava eae two pileeee in Four Koralés, one in Valapané, 
a n the wda rata (four in Dumbara, five in Hévahiita, two in Yati- 
including Pérideniya). BJC 1818, in Crawford, 1888. i sae 
f. Bell (1892), 115. 
ght (1818). 
f gerne, oF poten peaateseed to a local official. The Chiefs dis- 
le style of a vaftoruva and a siffuva : in the former, the 
name ene. ane the king (besides his official title) are not 
ve Disava vs. Rambukwelle Punchirala (BJC 1-2-1817), 


11-1827 (Lawrie Mss, III), Ti i 
I I . . The royal vill: fi 
‘connection are Gampola and Bevetto. Base eaten 


a 
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preparation of which the gammiihé of each village visited was res- 
ponsible, in recompense for which he held certain gamvasam lands. 
But since the gabada nilamés were also palace officials frequently 
in residence at the maha vasala,°4 they had under them a regular 
staff to assist in the administration of the royal villages. 


The gabadavas had numerous officials attached to them, and pro- 
vided personnel for the four festivals (gabadava hatara pamtiyé 
rajakariya),65 as well as man-power for the army.%6 The maha gaba- 
diva had four lékams and four kankanams appointed by the king 
on the recommendation of the gabada nilamé. The lekams were 
charged with keeping accounts of things stored and issued, They 
made periodic visits to the gabada villages, sometimes accompanied 
by soldiers with guns, and made lists of vasams or lands liable to 
service, and those which were abandoned (purappadu), in order to 
keep the Lands Rolls or lékam-miti up to date. The kankdnams 
guarded the storehouse, and opened and closed the doors. Four 
gebalanaralas,°7 ‘‘watchers of the house,” took care of things within 
the store in relation to their packing, unpacking, and preservation. 


Forty eight paid payindakarayo, partly slaves, were employed 
in the ordinary business of the establishment, carrying burdens to 
and from the storchouse, cleaning, and conveying messages (pani- 
vida) and were each given an allowance of 44 amunams of paddy 
per annum, The dracci or chief of the male servants, received 74 
amunams. Six women, employed in bringing firewood and water, 
and cooking, were paid at the rate of 2 ridi per month.’ They were 
in charge of the vitaranna vidin who received 74 amunams. The 
telkara muhandiram was chief of the people who provided oil for the 
temples and villages, and received 64 amunams. Sixteen boys were 
employed to sweep and clean the store, to cut and bring plantain 
leaves, and to carry torches. They were each paid 4 salli per diem 
and were supervised by a muhandiram who received a paddy 
allowance of 64 amunams. The muhandiram also went to the chiefs’ 
houses in Kandy to collect dues, and apprehended the vidanas for 


failure. 


The uda gabadava had three lékams, three kankanams, three 
gebalanaralas, one muhandiram, a pita viyaduma vidana (who went 
to the houses of the chiefs, collected and demanded government 


64, The nilamés of the three gabadavas were sometimes all in residence 
cf. D’Oyly Diary, 23-10-1810. 

65. That is, the New Year, Katti, Alut sal, and th 
Appendix IT). 

66. ‘Thousands of able Young Men, at the rate of one to each family 
from the gabada villages assembled at Kandy, with fixed pay of 1 pagoda for 
2 Men per Month are now drilling.” (D’Oyly’s Diary, 24-11-1810). 


e Perahiira (cf. Part 3 


aa. 
68. One of these, the korJe mahagé, received 3 ridi. 


67. Davy (1821), 151. D’Oyly renders the word gabanarala, also geybana- 
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duties, and apprehended viddnas for failure), thirteen servants, and 
four women, with similar duties and allowances as their counter- 
parts in the principal storehouse. ‘“The annual allowances of paddy 
were paid from certain villages in Four Koralés and Seven Koralés. 
After the persons to whom wages were due had obtained written 
orders in Kandy they proceeded into the country and sometimes 
received paddy, or if the inhabitants had expended 1t or by neglect 
had left the fields unsown, recovered money in lieu of it at such 
rates as they could agree on or were able to exact.’’70 


‘A statement by the mananna or measurer of the Gampola royal 
fields mentions some of the duties of certain gabada officials.71 The 
mananna measured paddy collected from the royal fields, measuring 
the crop first at the threshing-floor, and afterwards near the afuva 
or barn of the store (which was in charge of the atuva-keeper), in 
the presence of the lékam, kankdinam and appuhdimi, and kept 
accounts. When he measured an amunam he told the lékam, 
who noted it down. The /ékam’s presence was necessary when paddy 
was taken out of the afwva by authorised persons—the appuhimi, 
for instance, was entitled to take rice for his daily requirements. 


Lands within the gabadagam belonged to one of three classes— 
the muttettuva or lord’s demesne ; the pamgu or portions of the 
superior tenants ; the nila pamgu or holdings of the inferior tenants. 
The muttettura was ‘‘ the absolute property of the Sovran, for whom 
it was cultivated and to whose granary its crop was delivered by 
certain praveni tenants or pamgukdrayo, generally five in number 
who held from generation to generation the pamgu. 72 These tenants 

cultivated the muttef{u entirely at their expense, the seed alone 
being supplied from the king’s store in the village.73 


"The pamgu or portions were pravéni lands held on condition of 
Services performed by the proprietors or pamgukarayo.74 In course 
time the original pamgu were invariably sub-divided, and several 
mbers of the family would take over the services in turn. Hence 
the tattwmaru system of cultivation, admirably described by 


BIC, ae, (CGA 23/2). 
harpe (1818). The commonly used numeral 5, like the number 18 
be taken literally. Such numbers seem to have some magical 


(1818). 

title has been incorrectly defined even by authorities like 
ate property of the madiyidelsenoperty long possessed. 
s0 called also if recently acquired in fee simple,” In fact, 
by a hereditary tenant who could not be dispossessed 
g of service, per contra mdruvena land, held at will 
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‘Sometimes the enjoyment of the property is by tatfumaru succession. 
The subject is supposed to be divided into as many equal parts as will just 
admit of the proportionate share of each coparcener [taffumaru pamgu- 

* haraya] being represented by an integral number of these parts ; and then 
instead of an actual division being made accordingly, and every shareholder 
obtaining his proper number of parts, each takes the entirety for the same 
number of seasons as he is entitled to parts, giving it up at the end of such 
period of time to the sharer who stands next in the rota, in order that he 
may similarly hold it for his own number of seasons ; and so on for all the 
shareholders in turn. Thus if A, B, and C were jointly entitled to a paddy 
field in undivided shares proportionate to 2, 3 and 4 i.e., toa 2/9th, 1/3rd, 
4/9th share of the whole respectively, then by this method of enjoyment A 
would take the whole field for two years, after him B for three years, and 
after B again C would take it for four years ; and then the set of turns would 
be repeated in the same order, for successive periods of nine years, until 
some sharer should insist upon having an actual partition of the fields.’75 


The services to which the pamgukdrayd were liable consisted of :— 


(a) honorary attendance on the disava or chief of the district and 
local representative of the sovereign when he appeared before the 
king. Pamgukdrayo attended the disava on his journey to and from 
the capital (but not when travelling within his district, when the 
chief had other attendants, and at levees, carrying his kodi 
(banner), paitisina (javelin), avwpata (sunshade or parasol), kastana 
(sword), and vadand talapata (umbrella). 


(b) responsibility for the due cultivation, care, and delivery at 
the royal granary of the annual crop of the pangu’s sowing-extent 
of the muttettuva. In the actual work of cultivation, the pamgu- 
karayd were assisted by the nilakarayd who occupied the nila- 
pamgu. 


In the provinces, nila-pamgu, “‘ generally at the rate of one 
amunam a man, which were distributed yearly by the disdva as he 
thought fit to the nilakarayd who as tenants-at-will held their lands 
in return for their labour of cultivating the muttettu field (for the 
safe delivery of the crop of which the pamgukarayo were responsible) 
and of carrying the produce to the local granary, and to Kandy 
when ordered, and of doing I believe any other work at the residence 
of the disdva whose servants, vidakdrayd, they were regarded as 
in virtue of his being the local representative of the Sovran.”7¢ But 
holders of nila-pamgu were not always tenants-at-will, for there 
was a class of pravéni nilakarayé in some gabadagam. 

In fact, the distinction between pamgukdrayo and nilakdrayo was 
subtle indeed. It would appear that their status and tenurial basis 


in royal villages depended on the origin of the gama. Some were 
ancient villages which had always been in the king’s hands, such as 


75. Phear (1880). 
76, Sharpe (1869). 
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those in Uva which were never alienated from the crown.77 Here, 
none of the nilakarayo had any hereditary right to their holdings,78 
and half of the produce of their lands went to the crown. On the 
other hand, in royal villages which had been confiscated from chiefs 
_that is, erstwhile nindagam—which predominated in Sabara- 
gamuva, the king enjoyed the muttettu fields which were cultivated 
by the tenants. Here some at least of the nilakarayo were tenants- 
at-will, changed at the option of the vidana of the village. But else- 
where it appears that nilakarayo who held their lands on a pravent 
tenure were scarcely distinguishable from pamgukarayo. These 
tenancies and statuses became even more complicated when gaba- 
dagam were granted to individuals as nindagam. 


9, (CGA 38). 


Vv 
; VIDANAGAM 


A SPECTAL type of gabadagam, designated vidinagam, were usually 
inhabited by low caste persons liable to public services of a menial 
kind. Those known as batgam, “‘ rice villages,’’ were inhabited by 
the lowly paduvd whose principal service it was to bear palanquins. 
In the uda rata the vidénagam were administered by the maha nilamé 
himself or by a viddna under his supervision, and not by the gabada 
nilamé. Hence these royal villages formed a class apart from the 
gabadagam proper attached to the gabaddvas. In the provinces, 
vidanagam were administered by the disdva during his tenure of 
office. In Sabaragamuva the disdva derived a grain revenue from 
the muttettu fields, and in lieu of afida and otu from the other hold- 
ings, exacted fees, fines, and gratuitous personal services.79 At 
times the disdva would appoint a viddna to administer the village 
and enjoy its revenues, in consideration of a bulatsurulla.8° 


79. Wright (1818). 
80. For the fees payable by the vidanas of Sabaragamuva, vide Part 3, 
Appendix I. 


VI 
ROYAL GRANTS OF LAND 


CULAVAMSA records many royal grants and confiscations of land 
in ancient times, while there is inscriptional evidence of bestowals 
of immunities from visitations by royal officials.81 Dhatuséna (reg, 
A.D. 515-523) deprived nobles who attached themselves to Tamils 
of their villages.82 Vijaya Bahu I (reg, A.D. 1056-1111) a poet, gave 
heritable villages (pali : pavenigama) to authors of poems,§3 and 
Parakrama Bahu !I (reg, A.D. 1234-1269) allocated villages to 
religious orders and to individuals.84 These instances of allocations 
and confiscations by the monarch suggest that the Dry Zone villages 
in the vicinity of the ancient capitals were not always the self- 
governing communities into which they were transmuted in later 
Kandyan times. As far as land tenure was concerned, at any rate, 
the ancient social structure was probably akin to the organization 
of the wda rata villages in Kandyan times. Social continuity is mani- 
fest even in the formalities of royal grants, the ancient practice of 
eplic announcement of grants by officials, heralded by drummers, 85 
eing customary even in the Kandyan period. 


Tm Kandyan times a royal grant of land could be made either 
orally or by a written deed.8° Verbal grants were usually accompan- 
ied by the symbolic transfer of a kafa sdkkiya, or token, to the 
antee. Kirti Sri on different occasions gaye a ring to seal up rice- 
87 a chank-shell,88 and two bangles,89 to grantees of land. A 


wSly cf. HZ. IV, No. 22. 
. Clv, 38.38. 
|. Ibid, 60.75. 
Thid, 84, 1-4 ; 86. 53-54 


The phrase ek ttéin-samiya (Malagané Pillar 

; HZ, IV, No. 22) signifies the assembling together of the digni- 

the occasion of the delivery of an order by the king or heir-apparent. 

were dedicated to temples, it was customary to pour water from 

vase into the hands of the donee (Rock Inscription of Bhati 

feet Bi §. Paranavitaéna as Maha Ciila Mahatissa, reg, c B.C, 
, No. 12). 


e case of maduva pene: written grants were considered pravéni, 
were assumed to he temporary (Maskeliyagedera Hingapy 
era Kiralle, BJC 28-9-1821, CGA 23/8). ‘ eae 


a Talgaspitiya Lekam vs. DedigamaMohottala, BJO 20-10-1817 


(1-10-1819 (in Lawrie Mss). 


eniya Tikiral vs. Kanganagedera Appu, BIC 9-8-1829 
ita cf, Pieris (1955). uh ‘Pp 9-8-1820, (CGA 
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written voucher was known as a sannasa if it was inscribed on a 
copper plate and bore the king’s seal, Sri;90 if written on a palm- 
leaf it was described as a tuda-pata, literally “‘ mouth-leaf.”91 A 
vaddrapanatin siffwva was a deed executed on the king’s order by 
the adhikarama and like a sannasa, implied a grant in pravéni.?? On 
one occasion the palm-leaf voucher having become rotten and worm- 
eaten, a holder paid a thousand ridi to the King’s treasury (maha 
aramudala), and obtained a copper-plate instead.93 


A royal grant was read over to the king after it was written, but 
it need not be delivered in his presence ; the grantee, on receiving 
it from the adhikarama, prostrated himself in the precincts of the 
palace, facing the room in which the king was supposed to be at the 
time.o4 It was a common practice for a recipient of a sannasa to have 
all the hereditary lands of his family included in the deed in his 
own name, although he may have had an immediate interest only 
in a small portion of the whole. This practice did not prejudice the 
rights of other claimants in the family,?5 such deeds being prized 
merely as permanent records of the consequence of the family, and 
preserved as patents of pedigree, along with genealogies, etc.96 If 
the individual possessor of part of the estate was ignorant of the 
inclusion of his property in the sannasa, or had no means of paying 
a bulatswrulla to prevent it, a law-suit generally ensued afterwards, 
and the case was heard and decided on its own merits without 


reference to the sannasa.97 


When land grants were made by the king, it was customary for 
the fact to be published by kafubulla and atapatiu messengers who 
were sent along with the grantee into the district or province where 
the land lay, the decree being read aloud in public in the village in 


CGA 23/32). 

91. Nissanka Malla (reg. A.D. 1187-1196) claimed to have first introduced 
copper plate grants (#Z, II, p. 166). A rare instance of a gold plate was 
recently discovered at Vallipuram (#Z, V, No. 29). Extant palm-leaf deeds 
date back only to Kirti Sri’s reign, probably due to their perishability. Mhv. 
(33.50), records that King Vatta Gamani (reg. B.C. 43-17) allotted lands to 
a temple, recording the grant on a ketaka-leaf (Pandanus Odoratissimus). 


92. Per Dehigama Disiva, BJC 1-3-1825 (CGA 23/14, Pt. ii). 


93. TheMadige Vidan of Hettimulla vs. TheMohottala of Dadigam,in Four 


Korales (BIC 27-10-1916, CGA 23/1). 
94, Per Dehigama Diyavadana Nilame, BJC 1-3-1825(CGA 23/14, Pt. ii 
95. This was openly declared by the last king himself when 

the Dunuvilla estate to the Millava family, although the sannasa wa 

outin the name of the Disava of Vellassa (BJC 3-6-1826 in Lawrie Mss. 


family (BJC 11-10-1821 in Lawrie Mss. IIT). 
97. BIC, 20-8-1826 (CGA 28). 


he restored 
s made 
Ii). 


96. Thus the chiefs decided that the sannas, siffu and genealogical 
writing produced by Javira Accila should remain with him as head of the” 
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question, and a bdla tied to a nearby tree or post as a warnin, a 
the king’s land should not be disturbed, In taut, it was even sarees 
ary when provincial chiefs made grants of land, for atapattw mes- 
sengers to besent tothe village to publish the fact.98 The grant was 
then entered in the Land Rolls (/ékam miti) so that dues and services 
could be regularly exacted. 


No holder of royal lands could change his service without the 
king’s permission. Lands granted in consideration of maduva service 
could not be alienated even to the holder’s heir at law, without 
representation to the king but this was exceptional, and a 
grantee was generally at liberty to alienate his holding by 
sale, gift, or will, and the transfer could be executed either orally,99 
or by written deed.100 Thus land held for the service of talpat-bearer 
to the king could be alienated, the transferee performing the raja- 
hariya himself, or providing a substitute ;101in the time of the last 
king a holder of land charged with this service, being disinclined 
to accompany the king to Vakoya gave his chunam-box as a kiita 
sakkiya, and made a symbolic transfer of hisland.102 Again, an old 
man summoned to join the troops went with his sword and musket, 
but being unable to perform service he gave the sword and gun to 
another and made over his land on condition that he should be 
maintained during his life.103 The transferee being liable to perform 
the service attached to the land, high-caste persons seldom pur- 
chased lands of lower castes, especially ifthe service was that of any 
handicraft or menial kind.104 


8. Hippule Lekam vs. Ovitte, BJC 3-4-1817 (CGA 23/2); A 
: 4. 2); Angaman 
n vs. Gollehelle Lekam, BJC 24-4-1823 (CGA 23/10) ; the eke of 
ee emure Korala, BIC 7-1-1831 (CGA 23/26). Mdtalé Disdva Kada 
ian a aad relating to Matalé were publicly proclaimed at the 
Thus an uncle gave hi ife inseri i i 
a ave his nephew a knife inscribed with the king’s seal 
ch was the sannasa of the land transferred (BJC, 19-9-1817 i aes 
L pose, at the time of the Vakoya expedition, one Appuriila being 
disp ee a substitute, “giving a sword, and declaring that by 
made him heir to his lands.” (Korallegedera Kiralle vs. 
aMenika Wtana, BSC 25-8-1825, CGA 23/16). 
procedural details, cf. Pieris (1955). 
Gebanarala vs. Gurruhamy, BIC 13-83-1817 (CGA 23/2), 
10-1817 (Lawrie Mss, IIT). 
19 (ibid). 
24-2-1817 (ibid) 


vil 


NINDAGAM 


CERTAIN royal lands (gabadagam), when granted to individuals, 
were known as nindagam. These estates were situated in the pro- 
vinces,195 there being few or no nindagam inthe uda rata. Most, if 
not all, nindagam were bestowed as perquisites of office, and could 
be resumed by the crown. ‘‘ A nindagama is a royal village made 
over by the crown to a private person : generally the gamladda or 
proprietor of a nindagama is entitled to the whole of the dues and 
services formerly rendered to the crown by persons possessing 
portions of land in such villages.’’106 Nindagam grants were entered 
in the Land Rolls (lékam mifi). Thus Variyagam Nilamé got two 
villages in Sabaragamuva entered in the lékam mitiya as one ninda- 
gama, with the permission of the king, as it would not have been 
legally binding without royal sanction. He also gave a horse to the 
king, who granted him a gabadagama called Kugaviilla as a ninda- 
gama, The latter was an atapattw village and was erased from the 
list of atapattu villages in the lékam mitiya, and entered by inter- 
lineation in the list of nindagam. Tnstead of sending men to Kandy 
for atapattu rajakdriya, the valavva now paid five kat and five ridis 
as nindagam dues to the disava. The péilkarayo or tenants resident 
in the village were no longer liable for atapattu service, and could 
not be called upon for fees by the atapattu nilamé of the district.107 


The nindagama being the only perquisite of an office for which 
the holder had to pay a fee on appointment and an annual diékwma 
to the sovereign, the benefit of the grant was “ that all the Profits 
[gam mudal] which before the King received from those Towns, 
now accrues unto the King’s Officer. These Towns are composed 
of all sorts of Trades and People that are necessary for his service 
to whom the King hath given them ; a Potter, a Smith, a Washer. 
And there is a piece of Land according to the ability of the Town, 
which the Townsmen are to Till and manure, and to lay up the 


105. They were particularly important in Sabaragamuva, Uva, Matalé, 
Three Korales, Four Koralés, and Seven Koralés (Turnour, 1824). 

106. BC. 8-6-1819 (CGA, A/933B). ‘‘ It appears that the proprietor of the 
nindagam stand in the same relation to the occupier of the aidé and otu lands 
as the king does to the inhabitants of the royal villages” (BC, Minute of 
27-10-1818, CGA 21/111). 

107. Ran Htana vs. 
19-4-1822 (CGA 23/6). 


Variyagam Valavva Mahatmaya, Ratnapura, BIC 
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Cornfor his use.” 108 In other words, the gamladda or recipi 
nindagama'09 made himself lord eoaronnt over re Tees on he 
estate, exempting them from special state service by paying a 
nominal tribute of five pieces of silver (rid) to the sovereign at ily 
annual ‘* appearance * in Kandy (dékum mazgalla).110 Besides 
enjoying the revenues and services of the village, the gamladda 
ruled it. He had jurisdiction in all inferior cases, including land 
suits, which arose among the villagers,111 but the exact limits of his 
jurisdiction depended on his official status : if he was a disdva he 
could adjudicate in all cases short of capital crimes.112 


In the case of lands within a nindagama held in consideration of 
service under any state department, or under a temple, the holders 
were independent of the gamladda, and if the latter could not pro- 
tect his *‘ tenants ” from being called upon to perform public 
service, if he allowed or could not prevent them from performing 
such service, he forfeited his own claim to their services.113 Thus a 
gamladda who enjoyed the services of being furnished with a couple 
of buffaloes for ploughing his fields four times a year, of having the 
banks of these fields repaired, of having rice carried when he went 
on journeys, ‘“and other little services,” complained that registra- 
tion of the holding of a “tenant” for atapattu service. deprived 
him of the services which he had so long enjoyed.1!4 Exemption of 


108. Knox (1681), 80-81. ‘‘ Village ” (gama), is here described as ‘‘ town.” 


109, Alt. gam himi svamiya (cf, Ekanayaka in SS'S), with the same import 
as te or recipient of a village, but with specific reference to his function 
as overlord or ruler (svdmi =lord, master). Bandara or lord was more common 
hence banddra lands for the lord’s demesne. 


110. Turnour (1824). ddékuwma, literally ‘‘ seeing,” 

af (1 > i g,”’ and the parallel penwma 
oe — were terms used for the annual tributes paid to the sov- 

bt 111. BJO, 3-6-1825 (Lawrie Mss. TIT). 

112, D’Oyly (1835), 66-67. 


113. Ibid. Certain villages in Three Koralés known as gallat. Y 
ae were held on a peculiar tenure, viz. the grantee had Be einen 
ae of peving the mutiet/w or lord’s field cultivated for himself by his *‘ ten- 
Sete coricn pit: were liable to pay certain dues to the royal stores and 
a ig is A he coy n. ‘‘ It appears the crown in making the grants 
ae aa ape any ices of the people to its use’ (BC. Proceedings, 
tee of this type of village (Codrington, 1986, 36). Be Oe ae 


Bulunowe vs. Tilipangomuwe korala, BJC 13-2-182 Y 2) 
Pitiya Dinge vs. Talampitiya Bayan, BIC 41892 (OGA O88) Ge 
eee who held one amunam was to perform state rajakariya 
id ee d ‘three amunams, being the tenure on which he possessed 
Bile: pune as not liable to village rajakariya for the benefit of the 
Borie’, renin fede paying ce “3 a lord, and also compelled to 
> 7m) 5 G ikar: 
vs. Demodere Mohoitala, BIC De8-1817 (CGA 2a pape 
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m service to the gamladda on account of state 
service did not, of course, apply to kada-rajakariya or pingo-duty, 
which was an universal impost on all land-holders levied by the 


crown.115 Thus land held for service to Ambanvala Riila, ‘‘the lord 
to the royal store (gabadava).11¢ 


of the village,” also paid kat-hal 
Further, nindagam were bound to serve the sovereign in wartime 
and in urgent public works.117 


The resident land-holders became ‘‘ tenants ” (nilakdrayo) of the 
gamladda,118 and certain inferior ‘‘ tenants” were obliged to culti- 
vate that portion of the nindagama known as the muttetfuva or 
lord’s demesne,119 which often constituted only a fifth or sixth part 
of the estate, 120D’Oyly states that the muttettw land was cultivated 
either on a ninda or anda tenure : “ Ist. ninda mutiettu, which is 
gown entirely and gratuitously for the benefit of the proprietor, 
grantee, or chief, by other persons [nilakéray6], in consideration of 
fhe lands which they possess ; 2nd. artda muttet{u, which is sown by 
anyone without obligation, on the usual condition of giving one- 
half of the crop to the proprietor.12! Thus, in an ancestral ninda- 
gama containing two hévdnenniihé, one nikatiya, two patabindi, 
and two duraya holdings, the dwrayas alone cultivated two amunams 

of the muttettwoa, while the remaining eight amunams were given 
out in aida. The other holdings (patabiivdi ete.) were exempt from 
any obligation to the lord of the village by virtue of state service.122 


nindagam holdings fro 


pies te 

115. ef. post. 3 (iii) 

116. Ambanvala Vedarala vs. N 
Under the British, a grain-tax was su! 
Judicial Commissioner, stated in Delgod 
BIC 15-9-1826, (CGA 23/20), that “ the appellent withheld rent from his 
Jandlord [gamladda] upon a very erroneous but very general opinion which 
now prevails, viz. that the imposition of the government general grain-tax 
of one-tenth of the crop, releases all the holders of land under private super- 
iors, on otu or small-service-tenure, from paying the otw or performing the 
small service to the superior under whom they hold their lands.” 


117. Turnour (1824). 

118. The English terms ° 
in the Sinhalese land-tenure vocal 

119, Alt. gamladda-pamguva, or bandara bim. 

120. Turnour (1824), But in the village of Nivitigala granted to Doloswella 
Disiva, the mutteftuva was only 16 amunams in extent, while the holdings 
of the ‘‘ tenants” totalled 217 amunams. 

121. D’Oyly (1835), 54. The least fertile land might be given out on an otu 
basis, the proprietor receiving a tithe of the produce. In Walpola Korala vs. 
Rakke Unnanse, BJC 18-12-1817 (CGA 23/3) a holder complained that the 
village lord attempted to convert the otu tenure to ninda. 


122. Ambuvangalla Vedarala vs. 
Korales, BIC 15-5-1819 (CGA 23/5). 


edeniya Appu, BIC 3-7-1819, (CGA 23/5). 
bstituted for kat-hal. But Sawers, the 
a Kudarala vs. Pannelle Mudiyanse, 


‘ proprietor ” and ‘‘tenant ” have no equivalents 
bulary. Hence the inverted commas. 


Ambuvangalla Duggannarala of Four q 
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Although nindagam “‘ tenants’? were describe ilakdrayo 
and their holdings nilapamgu, these nilakarayd Beate niguie aad 
entiated in Kandyan times. In order to ascertain the nature of 
their tenure, it is necessary to consider two difficult questions : the 
permananey of nindagam holdings, and the nature of the services 
sre fe we lord i the village. In certain cases, nilapamgu were 

or ruvena (cl anging) or sdrdamdaru (temporary : 

condition of cultivating the lord’s ess ane eee othek 
menial services. The relationship could be terminated at the instance 
of either party. Such a nilakdraya was liable to be called upon to 
give up his holding on the annual rent-day of the estate,123 3 at 
any time if he failed to perform his services.124 Onthe other hand, the 
nilakaraya could quit service by tilling his allotment of the muttet- 
{wea once, repairing the bunds of the fields, and planting a malpiila 
or bunch of flowers in token of the ground having been prepared 
for the ensuing season. His obligations thus concluded, he was free 
to leave the estate.125 But it often happened that these servants 
though liable to dismissal, were seldom evicted, having acauineds 
as it were, a birth-right by long residence and possession, and bein; : 
content to perform the customary services to the lord. : i 


| 
| 


The odium attached to one ‘‘ tied to the soil” 7 
among the Sinhalese, and it is necessary to eabide Oak aaa 
the modern notion that the servile position of a nilakaraya hinged 
on the fact that he was “‘ tied to the soil.” Indeed, it was the robe 
fact that he could be evicted that made a nilakdrayd inferior to 
one whose privilege it was to be tied to the soil, or rather to tie 
himself to his inherited land. It often happened that nilakarayd 
were in residence prior to the receipt of the village by the gamladda. 
some ‘‘tenants”’ having inherited their holdings from remote 
ancestors, thus [acquiring what had come to be recognised as 
eee title. Indeed, the mere fact of a ‘‘ tenant” who had ine 
Beited as heir dying in possession, raised a presumption of praveni 

itle in favour of his heirs at law.126 In the provinces, in particular, 
such pravéni nilapamgu were the rule, and the praveni nilakirayd 
in possession could not be ejected by the gamladda as long as the; 
tendered the customary dues and services. In these estates the 
i. vee retaining absolute control of the muttettu lands, 
eo eu a spadeful of earth in the other lands of the village, 
j ae wees of the personal services of the people according 

a ee ae “ A owners of these lands were, 
e8, arayo. i i 
Mice ee a nie ihe a 4 PRR, the village lordshaving a 


~ +123. Sir J. F. Dickson, ST 
3 SE, \; 'C Report (AR, 1870, p. 
) 124, BC, 11-11-1819 (Lawrie Mss., ITI). eee 
DiOyly (1835), 76. 
erwick, “Judicial Report” (in Px i 
ete a ‘apers on Service Tenures, 1869). 
Bee oo on ndum on Serfdom (1868). 
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Since the office by virtue of which a village lord held his ninda- 
gama might be hereditary, the relationship between the gamladda 
and his long-standing “tenants” was usually of a friendly charac- 
ter, and when the connection remained unbroken for several 
generations, gave rise to a strong feeling of attachment and. 
loyalty on the part of the villagers. The lord, for his part, acted 
the part of a man of consequence, and was naturally loth to 
sacrifice the luxury of a host of menials at his beck and call : 


‘On the estates of the chiefs and large landowners (nindagam) the 
services. . . are of the greatest possible variety. Chiefs and mudiydnséla 
perform various honorary services. [Goyigama] tenants cultivate thehome farm 
ju], accompany their lord on journeys, take their turn in duty at the 
-house [valavva]. Duré tenants carry baggage and the lord’s?palanquin, 
while the vahwmpuré carry the palanquins of the ladies of the family and 
also provide for the servic of the kitchen; and though there is a complete 
absence of equality and system in the remuneration given for domestic 
services, all such services are provided for with the utmost care. A chief 
with several villages will draw his cook or his bath-boy for two or three 
months a year from one village, from another for four months, from a third 
for one month, &c. carefully arranging to have one throughout the 
year. There are the potter to make the tiles and supply earthenware; the 
smith to clean the brass vessels, and repair and make agricultural imple- 
ments; the chunam-burner to supply lime; the dhobi or washerman, the 
mat-weaver (kinnaraya) and the outeaste rodiya, who buries the carcases 
of animals that die on the estate, and supplies ropes, &c. made of hide 
‘and fibres. Others supply pack-bullocks for the transport of the produce of 
the fields, and for bringing supplies of salt and curd fish from the towns on 
the coast’.129 

The organization of the lord’s estate, with its numerous attendants 
and dependants, required the employment of special valavea officials 
who were also given tracts of land for their services. The vidina of 
the manor, for instance, kept regular accounts of receipts and pay- 
ments on account of the valavea in the manorial Land Rolls (valavea 
lzkam miti).130 In the estates of the chiefs, particularly the disdvas, 
the valavva or manor-house was a demi-official establishment. The 
chiefs were frequently kept away from their estates on state service 
in Kandy, and were allowed certain officials such as valaved- 
mohottalas to look after their interests at home. 


The valavva itself was an unpretentious mud-wattled structure 
with the roof tiled with hooked tiles (kokw ul). The range of build- 
ings was raised on a low terrace, and consisted of two rows, one 
opposite the other, joined together on each side by a wall, and 
enclosing a square centre-yard (mida midula). The buildings were 
always of a single storey and comprised a series of square rooms 
interconnected by narrow doors, presenting blank walls externally, 
and having one or two entrances into the court-yard. The abodes: 


129. Dickson, STO Report (AR 1870), p- 76. 
130. Statement by Chiefs in Sivasuperamanipulle vs.Molligoda, Ist 
BIC 15-1-1821 (CGA 23/32). 


Adikar, 
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of the great were “‘ handsom and commodious ” i 
number of these rooms. Bell describes the cee ed on se 
eighteenth-century Levké valavea in Kagalla ; ‘‘ The massive doors 
and clumsy rafters, rough hewn from single trunks, recall da; 3 
when saw and plane were unknown. A single beam 30 ft. in len th 
which formed part of the woodwork of the maduva, serves as a a 
au ae to span a neighbouring streamlet.”131 ‘The rooms were 
‘ os ae sands being openings in the walls hardly large enough 
ee : e uman head, and the doors so small that one must creep 
q ough them doubled up. The clay floors were plastered with cow- 
ung, used for the sake of cleanliness, and to keep off insects. The 
mud walls were covered with a white clay wash, the use of lime 
being prohibited, and reserved exclusively for "the palace and 
temples. Against the walls of the house there were banks of clay to 
sit on, daubed over with soft cow-dung *‘ to keep them smooth ane 
clean.”132 The adjacent maduva was the venue of the chief’s official 
business, while an atuva stored his grain. There usually was a small 
family vihdra close by, and the immediate servants and slaves of 


the ] i i ilies i i 
‘ be lee ee with their families in smaller dwellings around the 


Besides the fact of permanancy of tenure, th r criteri 
determining the relation Pervear gamladda ee diaveg tates ne 
nature of the latter’s service. If the complex web of social relations 
was to be maintained without usurpation of rights and statuses, an 
accurate definition of the duties and services of “‘ tenants” would 
appear to have been a sine qua non, and in certain cases the services 
were defined with precision, particularly when duties were apporti- 
oned on a caste basis. Thus in a nindagama of Ahilépola Adhi- 
karama, sixteen hangidiy6 (smiths) originating from Four Koralés 
cultivated twelve amunams of land, paying specified dues and 
services at the four festivals. At the perahdra, for example, the 
brought sixteen flag-stafis (one for each man), thirty-two ‘sticks 
BR eneets, sixteen painted sticks, as well as wax for sealing pots. In 
a eck a Feo guard (nur) at the Ahiilépola valavva, 

y fifteen days, in lieu i i 
rs pices cf cilver (ara Rp of which service they could 


But the complexity of tenures and i 
lex r te service-classes was a fruitful 
ae of confusion, particularly when the services demanded by the 
3 Bere indefinite, as in the case of the “‘ tenants ’’ of one Dingiri 
vide who stated that they cultivated the lord’s fields and did 


anything he ordered them.135 And although practically every estate 


131. Bell (1892), 44. 
132. Knox (1681), 138. 


133. S : < 37 
ae Knox (1681), 187-188; Heydt (1744); Davy (1821), 255-256; 


| 134, BIC, 24-1-1818, befo P 
7 ) 24-1. 3, re John D’Oyly (CGA 23/4). 
135. Pannikage Podiya vs.Wedige Kaluhamy, BIC, de a-1639; (CGA 23/6). 
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of any magnitude in the kingdom had its nilakarapamgu dependent 
on it, the definition of a nilakaraya was uncertain. He was, roughly 
speaking, a “ service-tenant.” Some holdings (pamgu) and ** ten- 
ants ” were distinguished by special names, but when there was no 
special name, nilapamgu and nilakarayo really comprehended all 
kinds of holdings and classes of tenants.13¢ In certain contexts, the 
term nilakdraya was used with more precision to indicate an inferior 
status or tenure, the superior ‘‘ tenants,” usually holding on a 
pravéni tenure, being known as pamgukdrayo.'37 


Sharpe classifies the service due to the gamladda from the paingu- 
karayo as follows : 

i. Laborious—the cultivation, care, and safe delivery at the 
valavva granary of the pamgu’s sowing-extent of the muttetfuva. 
That is, these ‘‘ tenants ” were liable to work a part of the lord’s 
fields, from ploughing to storing, the muttethuva being apportioned 
among them for this purpose so that each pamgukaraya worked a 
portion of the lord’s fields in proportion to his own holding. 


ii. Honorary attendance on the gamladda on 


(a) public occasions—on journeys, when he had to appear before 
the king, on which occasions the pamgukarayd may all be 
summoned and carried the lord’s insignia of office, such as 
sésaths, &c. 


(b) domestic occasions at the lord’s valavva, at marriages &c. on 
which occasions the pamgukarayd were entitled to hospitable 
reception and special attention (beds, mats, ete.), and at 
the funeral of the chief.138 


Sharpe does not distinguish the services of the pamgukarayé from 
those of nilakarayd. Indeed the difference was not easily recognised, 
particularly since there was no record of nilapamgu in the Land 


136. Lawrie Mss., ITT (Lands and Land Tenures). 


137. In the provinces, particularly in Sabaragamuva, there was a class of 
‘tenant ” called pédlkarayo. STO glossary explains that “the mulpamgu- 
karayd (original or chief tenant) frequently gets a person to settle on the lands 
of his pamguva in order to haye a portion of the services due by him performed 
by the person so brought in, called the p Grayd, lit. cotter.” The provincial 
nilakarayé were inferior to these pdlkarayo. Thus in the village Talgomuve, 
Four Koralés, nilakdrayo who once cultivated the ninda muttettuva, served a 
new grantee as coolies. (D’Oyly 1835-17). Clearly nilakarayd is here used in 
the sense of menial or laborious work. According to Codrington (1938), 26, 
the anilakaraya were tenants with unfixed or indefinite services. They are 
mentioned in the Portuguese Tombo of Two Kéralés, circa 1622 (HMC Bul- 
Jetin No. 4. 1936. ed. 8. G. Perera.) There was an anila-badda in late Kandyan 
times. 

138. Sharpe (1869), It is doubtful, however, whether the statement that 
the pamgukdarayé carried the body of their lord to the grave, is accurate. 
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Rolls (/ekam miti).139 Even when their services were accurately de- 
fined, it often happened that their relative status was obscured in 
practice, Thus a person claimed that he lived in the valavva of the 
lord of the village because he had no house of his own, and although 
he performed little offices for the lord, he did not act as a nila- 
karaya,'*0 and it was not uncommon for families to attach them- 
selves in this manner to the valavva of a chief, the relationship being 
purely one of good-will and freedom.141 Z 


Two types of nilakdrayd may be distinguished o i 

0 ty » Ss n the basis of the 
following statement made by Turnour regarding the services of 
people bound to chiefs by their tenures : 


‘The services are of two kinds, those rendered by reti 
attached to a chief, in upholding his station, and aoe Bean 
The former class are generally divided into three reliefs, each party servin; : 
for twenty days alternately; their service consists in carrying messages, ie 
attendance on the chief himself, On certain occasions the chief will call ‘out 
the whole of his retinue to attend him. The menial classes are engaged in 
duties performed by domestics about his house; in carrying burthens and 
in other species of labour. They are usually divided into two reliefs, and 
consist of persons of inferior caste. If the whole should be called out ‘the y 
are generally fed by the chief, otherwise they feed themselves. ’ 142 7 


The above statement seems to hinge the basis of nilakdrayd status 
on the nature of the service rendered to the lord, but the definition 
of ‘‘ menial” service was subtle indeed. The work of a cultivator 
was never degrading,143 but the carrying of burdens was.144 


_ The difficulty of classifying what services were ‘‘ menial ” i 
illustrated in the matter of funeral rites. Slaves were aployede Pa 
bury the dead and to prepare and offer the funeral oblations at the 
grave. Low caste nilakarayd were also so employed, but not goyigama 
nilakdrayo. Moreover, free men buried the dead, but only in the 
case of their nearest relatives, and this was never regarded as a 
menial” service. But a free goyigama (i.e., one who was not a 
slave), even though he may have been a poor nilakdraya, could not 


139. Badahalgedera Ukk: 5 i 2 
(eas 23/7) gedera u vs. Dawoode Mudiyansela, BJC, 21-11-1822, 
140. of. Iriyagama Mahatmayavs. An che 
) i Lvs. Anganawella Ukkuralaya, BIC, 6-7-1818 
Rega 38/5), where there was great difficulty in Sleatatiany ehh Ravety 
‘am held land of Widekara Lekam as nilakdrayd, labourer, or pamgukaraya. 


141. f y Pn a 5 
(CGA Be Basnayaka nilame vs. Yalegoda Vidan, BIC, 21-8-1823, 


142. Bvidence of Geo. Tur BE: issi 
oa 20. rnour Esq., Revenue Commissioner for the 
(ERO. co Biioon before the Colebrooke Commissioners, Kandy, 2-9-1829. 

143. cf. the well-known 

proverb recorded by Knox : ‘‘ Take a plougl 
rom the plough and wash off his dirt, and he is fit to rule a ingdora Gna 


144. The Javanese comb i-ci 
4 > comb, a semi-circular ornament worn by low- 
obles on their heads, signified that they never carried angen ier 
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be compelled to bury the corpse of his lord.145 Slaves were often 
employed as nilakdrayo at the pleasure of a lord, and even 
advanced to offices on the estates of chiefs.146 


It may be concluded then that holders of nilavasam tenements 
were for the most part of low caste, or belonged to the lower grades 
of the goyigama caste, or were slaves. Hence the yearly penwma of 
these nilakaray6 to the village lord, instead of being a kada or pingo- 
load of sweet-meats, consisted of vegetables and contributions 
of raw or cooked articles of food. They performed undefined dom- 
estic and outdoor labour of various and arduous kinds, such as 
supplying fuel and water to the kitchen and bath, pounding 
paddy, extracting oil, mudding walls and floors, dragging 
timber and other building materials, preparing of clay and sup- 
plying firewood for the brick and tile kilns, blowing the bellows 
for the smith and supplying his forge with firewood, breaking lime- 
stones, cutting banks and ditches, putting up fences, clearing 
gardens, sweeping out courtyards and compounds, joining in agri- 
cultural operations, carrying palanquins and baggage on journeys, 
conveying to the lord’s valavva the kat furnished by the superior 
“tenants,” assisting in preparations for festivals, carrying pandam 
in processions such as weddings, funerals, arrival of distinguished 
visitors, and so on. Besides these services, the nilakarayd worked 
for the gamladda’s vidéna or for the gamvasama for a few days, and 


carried their baggage on journeys.!47 


Besides the nilakarayd there were other classes of ‘‘ tenants ” 
whose duties were defined by custom, and their services ranged from 
that of the aliyakkdraya whose condition was little better than that 
of aslave, to the individuals who merely paid formal homage to the 
lord of the village by presenting him with a penwma of forty betel 
leaves. Tbe nilakdraya (including the servile aliyakkarayo) were 
“tenants ” from whom the lord derived substantial services, but 
there were other residents on large estates who were not liable to 
labour for the village lord on account of state employment, who 
nevertheless paid him formal homage. Thus the gamvasam holdings 

within a nindagama rendered the most insignificant dues to the lord 


of the village.148 

Sawers enumerates the following service tenures: 

1. @liyakkdraya service, generally performed by paduvas and 
other low caste people, who were liable to carry the chief’s 
palanquin if he was entitled to such conveyance, or to perform 
other menial service, according to custom. 


145. In the appeal of Hilawella Muhandiram vs. Ratu Ukku, BIC, 
23-10-1824 (CGA 23/13). 
146. BO, Procs., 25-7-1829, (Lawrie Mss. ITI). 


147, STC Glossary. 
148, Sawers’ “Remarks on Turnour’s Memoranduin” 18-6-1824, 


| 
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2. nilakdrayé who cultivated a i i 
portion of the lord’s mut 
and performed the services outlined above. eth 


3. hevanenniihe and patabindo people who were always of the 
rate or goyigama caste. They were seldom liable to menial 
services, particularly in nindagam in Four Koralés. They 
commonly accompanied their chief on journeys, carrying his 
talpat, watched his fields, or kept guard at his valavva. 


4, vatukdrayo, who possessed gardens for whi i 
“ § \ ‘ ich they paid 
oor preuooe of the produce to the lord, and Sara “ene 
rally liable to assist him, on which Asi ] re r 
aaeane ich occasion they were fed for 


on 


asvaddumkarayo, who had brought pieces of waste land into 
cultivation on certain conditions. If such an asvaddumizer 
paid for the asvadduma, he could emancipate himself from 
ee ene ae ninda lord by having his asvdidduma entered 
in the Land Rolls as a service-holding attache 

ermnaesreyy g attached to any state 


The rights and obligations of lord and ‘‘ tenant ’’ were not i 

table even in Kandyan times, and there was a condinea see 
the part of nilakarayo to claim pravéni title.150 Such usurpation of 
hereditary title was hardly feasible in royal villages which had never 
been alienated from the crown, in which case none of the nilakdrayé 
had any hereditary right to their holdings.151 But aspiring nilakarayo 
who were already in residence when a royal village was granted to 
an individual, would frequently claim to hold their pamgu on a 
superior tenure. For this reason, village lords of the uda rata were 
particularly wary of allowing the nilakaray6 on their estates to hold 
land uninterruptedly, lest they should thereby acquire a plea of 
praveni title.152 It was in the interest of the gamladda to depress the 
free-holding pamgukarayo to nilakarayé so as to exact menial 
services, while the nilakarayo were quick to seize any opportunity 
of arrogating to themselves the rights of pamgukaray6. : 


As Sawers says, it sometimes ha si i 

As ys, x ppened that “‘ tenants h 
originally held land at the pleasure of a nindagama lord, from ote 
possession, perhaps for centuries in the same family, acquired 
pravéni title which was generally acknowledged. On the other hand, 


8 pamgukdraya might be depressed to the status of a nilakdraya 
: i n nilakara 
by another influential or unscrupulous ‘‘ tenant,” a case Bette 


149. Sawers, Digest 23. 


150. Berwick, “Judicial Re i i 

, 5 ic port (in Papers on Service Tenures 1869).,”” 
mes, 4 commutation of personal services further levelled Beee as 
es, anc tenants ’’ became equal in all respects save caste. 


"151, D’Oyly (1835), 88. 
' 152. Sawers “Remarks on Turnour’s Mi emorandum,” (1824). 
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recorded in Vellassa a century ago. Of three families holding the 
headship of a village alternately for generations, one family became 
influential enough at a certain date to secure continuous headship, 
and secured pravéni rights to the exclusion of the other families, to 
whom all that remained as a reminder of their ancient rights were 
certain tokens of respect such as a mat or a cloth. Otherwise, they 
were to all intents and purposes, nilakarayo of the upstart © ‘lord.”’153 


153, SZC Report (AR, 1871), p. 370. 


THE NUMEROUS state officials owing personal service to the king, 
such as those of the palace staff who reported for duty at the various 
murapala, all enjoyed land in consideration of their services.154 The 
office holdings were not always entire villages, for many a nindagama 
had certain official holdings which were exempt from service to the 
village lord in consideration of state service, while in the uda rata 
several departments might have office-holdings in one and the same 
village, e.g. gamvasam, hévavasam, &c. These estates too had their 
nilapamgu, otu and anda lands, but sincethese pamgu were inconsid- 
erablein numbers and in extent compared to those of the provincial 
nindagam, the grantees of these estates had to render greater dues and 
services to the crown than the nindagam lords, and they reserved a 
greater part of their office holdings to their own use than did the 


latter. 
The gamvasam holdings provide a good example of these office 
tenures : 


‘Gambasam axe villages possessed by the patabdidi people, whose duty it 
is to supply provisions free of payment to the following chiefs in passing 
through their village and during their stay in it, viz. the disdva, the disava 
mohotala, the atapatiu and kodituvakku nilamés, and the kérala, with all their 
followers. Among the lands of the gamvasam there are no muttettw fields, the 
patabanda who is the proprietor, is obliged to cultivate his lands by means 
of the people of the village whom he feeds for their service, but (he) is entitled 
to aida and otu from all other lands in the village. He cannot be displaced 
from his gamvasam except by due course of law in favour of more legitimate 
claimants or for neglect of duty ; they may resign the gamvasam without 
retaining their own private lands, In that case they fly to some other part of 
the country, generally to Bintéinna, as their maintenance is easier there than 


anywhere else,’155 

The gamvasamkarayo were, in effect, those holders of service- 
lands who were not attached to any other state department. They 
were of the goyigama or raté caste, and were next in rank to the 
alapattu people but, unlike the latter, did not serve at the disdva’s 


| 
Vill 
THE OFFICE TENURES 


154. Godamunne (1949), 5, claims that eighty or eighty-five percent of the 

Kandyan villages were rafa-kdraé-gam (i.e., villages owing direct service to 

the crown, and having no “‘ village lord.” They were therefore distinct from 
he gabadagam, nindagam, and temple villages, which were collectively known 

‘nila-gam, in the sense that their inhabitants were not nilakdray6 to a village 
). But there are no statistics for such an assertion. 


155. Wright (1818). 
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house, Their principal duty was to furnish daily, by a system of 
rotation according to koralas and pattu, dressed food (adukku) for 
the disdva and his retinue, and pahidum or raw provisions for the 
disava, so long as he was resident in his province on official service, 
e.g., conseripting for military service. They also furnished adukku 
to their kardlas whilst these officials travelled in their divisions on 
public service, such as collecting dues, assembling people, or super- 
intending their labour. Besides, the gamavasamkarayo occasionally 
dragged timber for public works or for the disava in Kandy or in 
his province. Their dues were hada-rajakdriya or pingo-duty, paid 
to the royal store (mahagabadava) ; valavva kada of lesser amount 
to the disava ; and annually to the disdva, pariduru mila, being a 
duty of twenty twttu for each kada or pingo-load. There were gam- 
vasamkdrays in nindagam too, but they did not pay these duties, 
their service being to provision the ninda lord or his representatives 
on circuit, 156 


156. cf. D’Oyly (1885), 8, 9, 44, 66. 


j 


; 
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x 
TEMPLE LANDS 


THE MAHAVAMSA is replete with references to pious monarchs 
who bestowed land to temples and religious orders. Private endow- 
ments of land were known as pidavil.157 Since the king lost dues from 
these private dedications, temple lands being free of tax and service 
to the state,158 permission was necessary before the gift was made. 
According to Davy, it was usual to petition the king in the following 
terms : “‘ I am desirous of making this present to the vihdra for my 
good, and I pray Your Majesty will permit me, as it is equally for 
your good.”159 Some holders of land would dedicate part of the mul- 
pamguva to a temple, yet continue to perform state service for the 
entire estate.160 The donor or his heirs resumed title to the land if the 
temple ceased to function. Other temple lands became crown pro- 
perty if a temple was abandoned on the same principle that royal 
lands granted to individuals, subject to the performance, of service, 
reverted to the crown when the services ceased.161 But pious kings 
often rebuilt abandoned temples and rededicated their lands. Thus 
Kirti Sri rebuilt Dambulla temple and rededicated lands which had 
been formerly owned by Nissanka Malla.162 But the rededication 
of lands which had lapsed either to the king or to a private person 
was quite optional. 163 


There was, in almost every village, temple land, the property of 
which was vested in the Malvatta or Asgiriya Colleges, or in a local 
vihdra or pansala. The temples were anciently managed by lay 


157. TLC, 1859. 


158. Knox (1681), 77. ‘‘ Tenants” of temple lands were exempt from 
ordinary rdjakariya, but were subject to services of public importance, e.g. 
the construction of tanks or roads, and when the king required them to serve 
in wartime. Nilapamgu held for service to Handessa vihara were not liable 
to private services to the ninda lord, such double services being contrary to 
the custom of the country (BIC, 26-11-1835, Lawrie Mss, IIT), 


159. Davy (1821). 
160. BC, 30-10-1829 (in TLC, 1859). 


161. Pitagedara Unnanse’s Evidence, Malvatta Vihara Land Case, 1857 
(0) “ A temple is abandoned when the performance of service (ceremonies) 
riven up. Even if a pilima vahansa remains the temple is abandoned if the 
¢eremonies are discontinued. There were plenty of bd-maluwvas and 
oad in the jungle but the land is r@jasantaka ” (Pelpola Unnanse’s 
nee, ‘ 
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wardens who worked the lands by means of slaves and ‘‘ tenants,” 164 
since the monks themselves were prohibited by vinaya rules from 
performing thesemundane duties. In Kandyan times, it was common 
for one or two resident monks to manage the temple lands.165 In 
certain villages, the people themselves would dedicate a tract of 
land and build a temple. Thus Naranvita Vihara was built by the 
villagers in King Kundasile’s reign, and the land dedicated to the 
priesthood (sanghika). The appointment of the incumbent was the 
right of the villagers.16° But certain larger temples had far-flung 
landed interests. ‘‘ The vihdra at Mihintalé had a large property 
of its own which reached to the South as far as Minnéri and to the 
North as far as Padivil . . . free from taxation, and exercised a 
sort of sovereignty over the district in the same way as even at the 
present time the whole of the district of Buttala belongs to the 
Kataragam temple. The inhabitants were bound to do a certain 
amount of work for the temple as cooking, collecting flowers, 
painting, &c., and received in return a quantity of raw rice or a 
piece of cultivable land in the grounds of the temple.”167 


Temple villages were either vihdragam or dévilagam, the former 
being attached to Buddhist temples, and the latter to shrines dedi- 
cated to deities such as Vishnu, Pattini, and Kataragam. Vihdragam 
were held on much the same conditions as nindagam. ‘* The mut- 
tetiu fields were cultivated by the (** tenants ”), and the crop paid 
into the vihdra or, what is the same thing, for the maintenance of 
the priests : the dependents paid otw, performed various services, 
and attended to the repairs of the vihdra and other buildings of the 
establishment. The proprietors (the priests themselves) rendered no 
rajakariya in money or service.’*168 


In the case of dévalagam, which were by far the most extensive 
of temple lands, the organization was peculiar and complicated, 
for the system by which services were exacted involved the insti- 
tution of a number of petty headmen.169 The chief lay official of a 


164, Paranavitana, YZ IV, Pt. 3, p. 132. There are numerous references 
to slavery in monasteries in HZ: the Galapata Vihara Inscription of the 
twelfth century (2Z, TV), gives a list of temple slaves. 

165. Although ascetic (tapas) sects arise from time to time, the monks who 
retire to forest caves and wildernesses have always been in a minority. A 
Government Agent on circuit recorded in his diary (Gonagama, 28-10-1852): 
“ Certainly the Buddhist priests and dévdle dignitaries are as fond of the 
good things of this world as ever the ‘ monks of old’ were—for as surely as I 
ask the name of some strikingly prosperous looking village, I am told it is a 
vihara or dévala-gama”’ (CGA. 18/9). For an account of monastic dwellings 
&c, cf. Hardy (1850), chap. 13. 

166. Lawrie (1898) under Naranvita. 

167. Muller (1883), 17-18. 

168. Turnour (1824). 

169. The accounts of the maha dévdle were kept by five kapurdlas, 
mohotidlas, three gebanardjas, and three vannaku nilames, and were examinet 
by the basndyaka nilame (Complaint of the Kapurala of Maha Devale, 


BJC 31-1-1818, CGA 23/4). 


three — 
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dévala was the basnaéyaka nilamé whose office was in the gift of the 
king or the disava of the province on payment of a fee varying from 
500 to 3000 ridi.170 The office was held for one year, and its emolu- 
ments consisted of the possession of certain official lands, fees 
accruing from the distribution of lay appointments in the dévala, 
which were at the basndyaka nilamé’s sole disposal, and from fines 
and forfeitures leviable by him by virtue of his unlimited 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants of dévala villages.171 


The dévdle ‘‘ tenants” rendered dues and performed services to 
the establishment, supervised by the various officials. The raja- 
kariya rendered to the maha dévale by a certain tenant, consisted 
of a pingo of oil-cakes and thirty-two salli annually at the feast of 
alut-sal.172 The larger dévalas had widespread landed interests, and 
a number of ‘‘ tenants.”’ Thus the services of the Vitaranagé family 
who held a gamvasam pamguva as ‘‘ tenants” of the Pasgama Nata 
déviile were, to superintend the cultivation of one amunam of the 
‘muttetiuva from ploughing to storing ; to superintend and assist in 
thatching the dévdle buildings, in clearing the maluva and in deco- 
rating ; to hold a paliha or the mutukudé for the perahdra ; to get the 
other tenants to attend the festivals and perform their customary ser- 
vices; to supply pahidum to the basnayaka-nilamé when he visited the 
village ; and to take a basket of sweet-meats (kevil peffiya) and a 
bundle of betel-leaves to the basnayaka nilamé at New Year, alut-sal, 
and perahdra. In the same village, the Kapugé family performed 
the duties of kapurdla at the dévale for six months, and cultivated 
three liydddi of the temple mutieftuva from ploughing to storing.172 


170, These fees were much increased at the time of the British conquest. 


171. Turnour (1824). 
172. The Report of the Kandyan Peasantry Commission (1951), 108, recom- 
mended the abolition of service tenures ‘‘ as a first step in the fight against 
caste.” ‘* Some of the services to be performed and the manner of their per- 
formance were stated to be degrading, By way of example, witnesses referred 
to the carrying of ‘ randoli’ for the Kandy Perahiira. The ‘ randoli’ weighed 
several hundredweight and had to be carried by four men right round the 
streets of Kandy. Each ‘ randoli’ had to be followed by two women who had 
to keep in attendance throughout the route, night after night, during the 
peraliira, The men had to suffer the further discomfort of having their mouths 
covered by a cloth throughout the period they were engaged in this task. It 
was also mentioned that tenants were assigned certain functions and duties 
at the dévales and at the maligava and that they were disallowed even the 
privilege of carrying a dead body for burial even if one of their nearest rela- 
tives died, as this was supposed to contaminate them. It was also stated that 
eertain services had to be performed in a particular garb, By way of illustration 
yithesses mentioned that persons who carried flags, banners and torches in 
@ Kandy perahdra had to perform these services bare-bodied above the 
pais. If they attempted to put on any covering on their bodies, they were not 
lowed to per form the service and subsequently were sued for non performance 
er assigned rajakariya.” On the other hand, the basndayaka nilamés com- 
id in evidence before the Land Tenure Commission (1954) that it was 
ngly difficult to perform the temple ritual on account of the decay of 
e-tenures. The democratic ideology is manifested in the fact that pandan- 
or torch-bearer has come to mean ‘“‘ stooge.” 
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The celebrated Temple of the Tooth (dalada mdligava) in Kandy, 
with its ancillary dévales,173 exemplifies in high degree the complexity 
of temple administration. The temple had extensive lands attached 
to it, and a host of lay officials and ecclesiastics. The chief lay official, 
the diyavadana-nilamé, ‘* water-presenting officer,” usually abbre- 
viated to diva-nilamé, appointed by the king, was also superinten- 
dent of the royal bath (ulpéingé).174 The diva nilamé was responsible 
for the repair and rebuilding of the temple and arranged expositions 
of the sacred Tooth of the Buddha. The minor offices of the temple 
were at his disposal, and he made appointments from certain 
families originally nominated by the king, heredity being reckoned 
in the male line. The temple officials, designated dtulkattalé raja- 
karikarana-aya, ‘‘ performers of service at the inner shrine,’ were 
appointed annually, but could be reappointed.175 


The ecclesiastics of the maligava had to be supported, and certain 
employees remunerated, from the produce of temple villages. Thus 
the dlatiammas, two old women of the goyigama caste who officiated 
at the Wednesday service, got fifteen bushels of paddy each year.17¢ 
The lay officials held certain temple lands as perquisites of office. 
There is on record a detailed account of the méligava village at 
Kitulpe, which merits quotation in ewtenso :177 


‘Kitulpe is a temple village belonging to the dajadd mdligdva in Kandy, 
and pays no tax to government, As is the case with all temple villages, it is 
remarkably fine and fertile. The fields are really beautiful and excellently 
kept, The fields are in extent about 40 amunams, and the produce of about 8 
is rendered to the temple.’ 


‘The yearly tribute to the temple amounts to 32 amunams and 16 lahas, 
which is converted into rice and offered monthly. Also a pingo of plantains 
and vegetables and oil are offered. In November the villages attend with 10 
pingos and decorate the temple. The same offering is made at the Sinhalese 
New Year. Ten pingos also are presented in January when the crops are 
cultivated at the festival alwt-sal-marigalla. Soon after the Sinhalese New Year 
holidays are closed, 5 pingos are offered to the diva-nilamé. One person of 
the village, in turns, must always watch at the maligdva. The villages are also 
liable to do any service when called on for the benefit of the temple. At the 
perahiira they must attend for 15 days to join in the procession. There is also 
@ cocoanut garden from which 20 cocoanuts a month are offered to the 
temple. The garden is nearly 3 pdlas in extent. 


There are four headmen belonging to the temple in this village, viz. the 
vidana, kankanam, mananna, and durayd. The viddnas duties are to super- 
intend everything and he is responsible for any neglect. The kankadnam has 
charge of the keys of the paddy store containing the paddy belonging to the 
temple, and gives out the seed-paddy for the cultivation of the 8 amupams 


173. ic., Vishnu, Kataragam, Pattini, Nata. 

174. D’Oyly (1835). 

175. Hocart (1981), chap. 3 for details of personnel. For an account of the 
temple also Goloubew (1933). 


176. Hocart (1931), 14. 
177. Agent’s Diary, 26-10-1852 (CGA 18/9). 
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15 /ahas comprising the temple share ; he also is present at the threshing of 
the crops, and takes care of the temple share ; and he keeps account and 
sends them to the diva-nilamé. The mananna’s duty is to measure the paddy 
(from maninava, to measure). The durayd takes messages connected with the 
temple. The mutiettu fields are situated apart from the rest of the fields of the 
village, and they are cultivated by the natives according to the extent of 
their lands. The viddna receives 3 amunams of paddy when the muttettu fields 
are reaped, the kankanam 5 pdlas, the manannd and durayd 2 pdlas. The 
mananna and duraya are of the vahwmpura or jaggery [hakuru] caste. 


“The headmen are annually appointed, The bulatsurulla required for a 
viddna is 45 ridi, equal to £ 1-10-0—formerly it was 22 ridi. The kankanam is 
a hereditary office and no bulatsurulla is required. The durayd and mananna 
are appointed by the viddna : the durayd gives 6 ridi as bulatsurulla, the 
mananna 2 ridi. They are appointed annually. The viddna is appointed by 
the diva-nilamé.’ 


‘No vihdra connected with this (village) exists, though there i: ihm 
unconnected with the mdligdva. ge) g! is a vihdra 


APPENDIX I 
THE PADDY CULTIVATION CYCLE* 


IN THE pursuit of agriculture (govitdn), rational and empirical behay- 
jour continually intermingled with cult and ritual, The husbandman 
(goviya) made use of instruments and techniques derived from the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of his ancestors, but since the 
empirically observable connections of fact werealwaysliable to interfer- 
ence by supernatural events, by drought, flood, and pestilence, the 
peasant also resorted to certain magical practices handed down to him 
from time immemorial. Bitter experience taught him that in spite of 
all forethought and rational calculation, his labour might be in vainif 
the forces of nature were adverse. It was to bend these supernatural 
forces to his will, to gain ritual controlover nature and the spirits which 
dominated his universe, that he resorted to magie;! ‘‘and if a stranger 
should dislike their way, reprove or mock at them for their Ignorance 
and Folly, they would acknowledge the same, and laugh at the super- 
stitions of their own Devotion, but withal tell you that they are con- 
strained to do what they do, to keep themselves safe from the malice 
and mischiefs that the evil spirits would otherwise do them, with 


which, they say, their Country swarm.””2 


This coalition of science and magic is admirably illustrated in the 
paddy cultivation cycle in which rational activity was punctuated 
at every stage by intricate rites performed year after year in un- 
varying sequence, ‘* The wholp business of rice-growing is steeped in 
a deeply rooted conviction it is dependent for success on the divine 
mercy, and nothing impure should be spoken, or unlawfully done, in or 
near the fields, or by the persons directly concerned in the cultivation. 
Any such blasphemy renders it probable the crop may be blighted, or 
water may fail, to show the people the anger of the deity ; and should 
such blight or drought arise, the villagers at once humble themselves 
and arrange a propitiatory or atoning ceremony to publicly show their 
contribution.’’3 One such ceremony is the garayaka dancing, another 
the religious game am-keliya which consists of a tug-of-war between 
two teams, the winning party being entitled to abuse the losers with 


impunity.4 


* There is a rich literature on this subject. cf. Pujdvaliya (ch. 19) = 
Saddharmaratndvali, 845 ; WKnox (1681) 14-19 ; Davy (1821) 270-276 ; 
Turnour (CO 416/19, G11. 1832) ; R. EB. Lewis (1848) ; Brodie (1856) ; Tovers 
(1880) ; Bell (1883), (1888), (1889) ; J. P. Lewis (1884) ; Le Mesurier (1885) ; 
Nevill (1886) ; Coomaraswamy (1905). These sources, have been collated for 
this general account, certain local variants being mentioned in footnotes. 

1. It is not always easy to distinguish religion and magic. I use the latter 
to designate discrete rites which are not part of a coordinated system of belief: 
in its pure form magic is considered effective per se. and there is only a vague 
conception, if at all, of the intervention of supernatural beings. Needless to 
say, the paddy rites represent a fusion of magic and religion. 

2, Knox (1681), 132. 

3. Nevill (1886). 

4, Selkirk (1844), 398-399, 505-508 ; Griffiths Mss ; Le M 
for the gara yakkuma cf. Pertold (1930). 


esurier (1884.) 
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The paddy cultivation cycle begins5 with the flooding of the fields, 
water being admitted through openings known as vakkaduval and 
kept at a level of one or two inches above the surface of the soil for the 
space of a fortnight to eighteen days. It isnecessary to repair the bunds 
which may have been damaged by cattle which had been allowed to 
graze on the overgrown fields after the previous harvest. This is done 
with the aid of udéilla [fig. I (3)] before the soil becomes toomacerated 
for bunding. ‘‘ Now these Banks are greatly necessary, not only for 
Paths for the People to go upon through the fields, who otherwise must 
go in the Mud, it may be knee deep ; but chiefly to keep in and contain 
their Water, which by the help of these Banks they overflow their 
Grounds with....These Banks are usually not above a Foot over.’’6 


After the ground has been well macerated, an auspicious time 
(ndkata), calculated on the basis of the positions of the planets and 
asterisms, is chosen on the advice of an astrologer (nidkatrdla), who has 
been consulted with the usual fee of forty betel leaves (bulat atta). The 
first ploughing (binnéigima) is begun at the auspicious moment recom- 
mended by the astrologer, and the ground broken into clods, the sod 
coverings of which are turned over. The type of plough commonly used. 
by the Kandyan Sinhalese, the koku-nagula [fig. 1 (4) ], ‘‘a crooked piece 
of Wood, it is but little bigger than a Man’s Arm, one end whereof is 
to hold by, and the other to root up the Ground, In the hollow of this 
Plough is a piece of Wood, fastened some three or four Inches thick; 
and at the end of the Plough, is fixed an Iron Plate to keep the Wood 
from wearing. There is a Beam let in to that part of it the Ploughman 
holds in his hand, to which they make their Buffaloes fast to drag it.””7 
The buffalo, which in its feral state is a most dangerous animal, has 
been so domesticated that a little boy can safely drive a herd, directing 
it with his yoice and a simple goad [fig. 1(6)]. The heavy trampling of 
these animals turns the soil even more effectively than the light plough 
they are made to draw. 


Water is once more allowed to run into the field until the ground is 
sufficiently macerated. For the second ploughing (de-hiya, or de- 
méddavuma) which takes place some six weeks after the first, no plough 
is used, buffaloes being driven over the muddy ground, which is there- 
after kept flooded ‘‘ that the weeds and grass may rot.” The water 
is then drawn off, and the points of ingress closed (vatura bandinava), 
‘The field is smoothed by a board four feet long being drawn over the 
field on its edge by buffaloes, ‘‘ and men in the glory of a Sinhalese— 
mud up to the middle—work it about with scrapers and udédlla to 
produce an even consistency in the mud, and an even surface to 
receive the seed,’*8 Meanwhile the seed has been germinated: the auspi- 
cious time for soaking having been ascertained, a bow is made to the 
corn before it is removed for soaking in a copper or earthen vessel for 
the space of 60 pd. The soaked seeds are then spread on the ground, 
habarala leaves being placed under and over them, and kept in place 
by weights. The astrologer is then consulted regarding the lucky hour 
for Sowing, and at the appointed time the deities are appeased by 
placing some seed-paddy, saffron, a ginger plant, and a cocoanut 


rational activity. 
‘Knox (1681), 15, 

x, loc. cit. 
Lewis (1848). 
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The present tense is used since the cycle remains unchanged in its 
Tf decline in belief has abridged the ritual, science has had little 
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the bank. The germinated seeds are then 


flower? on a mud-ball left on 
nava), sprinkled with water, and sown in 


carefully separated (yankarar 
about ten days. 
before the mud has dried, the 


When the seed has taken root, and 
drawn off are closed, and the 


openings through which the water was 
field inundated again. If watered sooner, the seeds are liable to des- 
truction by crabs which infest the dams. Creepers of poisonous plants 
are sometimes put into the water to kill insects, Charmed ashes and 
sand are also thrown into the field to destroy these pests. ‘* This cere- 
mony is performed by a kattadirala at dusk. Taking the sand to the 
field and removing his waistcloth (which he wraps round his head), 
he proceeds to scatter sand about the boundaries of the field : then 
without a word to anyone, or allowing so much as @ quid of betel to 
pass his lips, he retires for the night to a deserted house; otherwise the 
charm will have no effect. It is considered advisable to protect the 
paddy plant by the performance of a separate kema, or charm, as it 
attains each of its nine nodes (giita, puruka), or rises each internode 
(petta).10 When there is every prospect of a very good crop, a gard- 
yakun ceremony is resorted to in the hope of warding off the baneful 
influence of evil eye (ds-vaha) and evil tongue (kata-vaha).”11 There is 
little work to be done until the crop ripens except the women’s work 
of weeding, thinning, and transplanting, which is done to the accom- 
paniment of singing. In some areas a continual vigil has to be kept to 
protect the crop from depredation by wild animals and domestic 


cattle. 


The length of time required for the maturation of the crop depends 
on the variety of paddy that has been sown. Lewis lists eleven types 
of paddy : bala ma-vi, sown in November, takes some six months to 
mature ; the varieties ratkunda, maralavarige, kalu kombili and tattuval 
require four months, and were generally sown in March : hinditi, sudu 
hiniti, mudu kiridl, and kuru-vt, sown in the low-country, in June, 
was of very rapid growth, and ripened in two months.!2 Knox discusses 
the factors which determine the choice of a particular type of seed : 


9. These articles vary in different districts : in Matara an areca flower 
and a bamboo branch or ginger plant are used (Le Mesurier). 

10. Thus, ‘‘ the following well-known gdathava is recited 108 times over 
some sand, which is strewn in the field at dusk, while four lamps (the oil used 
having been prepared without being tasted) are kept burning at its four 
corners :— 

Abstain from sin 

Acquire merit ; 

Purify the heart ; 

This is Buddha’s commandment.” (Bell. 1883). 

11. Ibid. On the gard-yakum rites vide. Pertold (1931) and Wirtz (1954). 

12, R. B. Lewis (1848). There is no agreement among the authorities 
regarding the different types of paddy. Hinati and md-vi are mentioned in 
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“That which is soonest ripe, is most savoury to th : 

yeildeth the least increase. It may be asked eae Bay ieee 
sort of Rice is sown, but that which is longest and Ripening, seeing 
it brings in most profit ? Now the Rice they sow is according 
as they forsee their stock of Water will last. It will sometimes last 
them to or three, or four or five months, more or less; the Rice there- 
fore they chuse to cast into the Ground, is of that sort that may 
answer the duration of the Water. For all their Crop would be 
spoilt if the Water should fail them before their Corn grew ripe. 
If they forsee their Water will hold out long, then they sow the best 
and most profitable Rice, viz, that which is longest a ripening ; 
but if it will not, they must be content to sow of the worser sorts ; 
that is, those that are sooner ripe. Again they are forced sometimes 
to sow this younger Rice, for the preventing the damage it might 
otherwise meet with, if it should stand longer, For their Fields are 
all in common, which after they have sown, they enclose till 
Harvest ; But as soon as the Corn first sown becomes ripe, when 
the Owner has reaped it, it is lawful for him to break down his 
Fences, and let in his Cattle for grazing ; which would prove a great 
mischief to that Corn that required to stand a Month or two longer, 
Therefore if they are constrained to sow later than the rest, either 
through want or sloth, or some other Impediment, yet they make 
use of that kind of Rice that will become ripe, equal with that 
first sown. Thus they time their Corn to their Harvest ; some 
sowing sooner, some later, but all reaping together, unless they be 
Fields that are enclosed themselves; and peculiar to one Man.’’13 


When the paddy is ripe, the peasants purify themselves by bathing 
and wearing clean white cloths, and eat a ritual meal of milk-rice 
(kiré-bat), Thus fortified, they perform certain rites preliminary to 
reaping. One man enters the field at the prescribed niéikata, bows nine 
times to the ears of corn, cuts a handful.!4 He then selects three ears, 
wraps them in three 66 or kaduru leaves and carries them on his head 
to the kamata or threshing-floor—a circular piece of ground, some 
twenty or twenty-five feet in diameter, from which the upper turf has 
been cleared with the aid of udéilla [fig.I (3.)] A pit about three feet 
deep is dug in the centre of the cleared surface. At the auspicious 
moment suggested by the astrologer certain objects are deposited 
in the cavity!5 which is then covered, and a round stone (arak gala) 
or king cocoanut (ran tdéimbili) placed over the spot. 


Reaping now begins in earnest. ‘‘ When they Till their Grounds. 
or Reap their Corn, they doit by whole Towns (i.e-villages) generally, all 
helping each other for attam,asthey call it; thatis,thattheymay help as 
much, or as many days again in their Fields, which accordingly they 
will do. For all fall in together in reaping one man’s Field, and so to 
the next, until every maz’s Corn be down, Another Custome is, that 
every man, during the reaping of his Corn, finds all the rest with 
pasinele. pepe sworen ‘3 poe is to gather up the Corn after the Reapers, 

pare ae et een Men and women work together, beguiling 


Knox (1681), 12-13. 
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the thirteenth century Pijavaliya as taking 3-4, and 6-7 months, respectively, 
to ripen. Knox (1681) 12 gives md-vt (7 months), hatili (6 months), honora-valu 
(5 months), hindti (4 months), and halpan-kalu (3 months). According to § 
Joinville (North Mss). ‘* there are four kinds of rice, of which three grow UE 


the mountains, and do not require permanent inundation.” Moon (1824) lists 
f them may be sub-— 


160 varieties of paddy, including hill-paddy, but many o 
types of a genus. cf. also Brodie (1856). Clearly, there were no standard types 
and the varieties in actual use differed in different districts and at times. 


4. In the low-country three handful of grain ar 
e grain are cut and set apart fo 

agam deviyd, on a tree or post near the field, and are used at the Fake of 
in the almsgiving (deviyanné danaya) (Bell. 1883). 

rding to Bell (1883) packets of wrapped grain are buried, among 
ay) 17 mentions ** divers strange shells, pieces of Iron, 

‘ood and a bunch of betel Nuts,” and Nevill (1886) ‘‘a 

clawed chank or pteroceras.”” 
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We have worshipped the sun-god; grant us leave O! deities, to 
enter the field 

The gods have all given consent: give us sickles, O lord of the 

peasant 
Grant that we be shielded from the sun’s rays, that the air be cool 
May the gods grant our wishes and deliver us from adversity 

throughout the day 
The sun sinks beneath the mountain; the son-god has shaded 
our team 
Clasping the wealth-bringing sickles in our right hands, we 
invoke blessings on the mother 

If the peasant-deity of the mountain hears me I shall get my 

reward 
May high and low in this team, sing together without bickering. 16 


The sheafs are stacked in ricks in and around the threshing floor, and 
are usually encircled with young cocoanut leaves or jungle creepers in 
preparation for threshing. The process of threshing (govikama) itself 
is accompained by a host of rituals, practically comprising an inde- 
pendent cult, but they vary so much in different districts that it would 
be tedious to repeat the variants in minute detail, and a few general 
observations will suffice. 


At the auspicious time for threshing, which always occurs in the 
evening, the paddy is tied into small bundles, which the women carry 
on their heads to the kamata, walling thrice round the covered pit 
before relieving themselves of their burden. Their reward for this 
service,and for that of weeding, is known as varupalla, ‘‘that isasmuch 
Corn, as shall cover the Stone and other Conjuration-Instruments at 
the bottom of the Pit.’17 The bundles are either arranged in a semi- 
circular design “‘like a rainbow or half-moon ” (vana-kaida-ekatu- 
karanava), or heaped in the centre (hkofafa ekatukaranava), a magical 
diagram having previously been drawn on the threshing-floor with ash, 
consisting of three concentric circles!8 and various symbols, including 
the articles buried, and a figure called ‘‘ the sacred feet of the 
Buddha.”19 


The paddy is then tossed and mixed with the hands (koja-vadanava). 
No flail is used but if the quantity is large one or two * teams”? of 
buffaloes are yoked together to thresh the paddy and are driven round 
and round the circular threshing floor, trampling the sheaves from 
dusk to morn.20 ‘‘ The boys who are employed to drive the buffaloes 
over the paddy are first fed. Should the animals void their dung 
whilst being driven, the boys are taught to take a little straw and hold 
it on both the upturned palms of the hands to the sterns of the buffa- 
loes—to prevent the dung falling on the straw and fouling the paddy), 
and tothrow it over the other side of the variga-kanda.”'?! Two or three 
pd after first driving the buffaloes, the paddy that has moved to the 
edge of the threshing-floor is tossed with a fork (dati goyiyd) on to the 
centre heap (vata kadanava) and the buffaloes driven over it again. 
The peasant at this stage performs certain rites which Nevill recounts: 


16. cf. the texts in Bell (1883). 

17. Knox (1681). 

18. Tevers (1880) gives a diagram with seven circles. 

19. Precise directions for the preparation of the threshing-floor are 
given in the Sinhalese verses Muhurtia Chintamani stanzas 257-261, 
(ef. text in Beil. 1833). 

20. Hartshone (1872), 72. 

21, Bell (1889). 
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“He next goes to the heap of rice, and places two diiti goyiyas 
or crooked sticks for tossing and collecting the straw, so that the 
head of the one is by the end of the other, as they lie side by side. 
He then takes a full handful of the rice, and dividing it into two, 
the ears of grain being previously in one punch, he places each half 
of the dati goyiyds so that the ears of grain of each half bunch rest 
on the head of each déti goyiyd. He then places the whole on his 
head, and solemnly and reverentially performs pradakshind three 
times to the diagram, and finally lays his fascis across the arakgala 
.. The celebrant then takes up a handful of rice, and bending reve- 
rentially with a salute to the arak-gala, rubs out the grain from the 
ears with his hands, and raising his hands above his head claps 
them three times, slowly and distinctly; this ends the ceremony. 
The whole of the rice of that field is then heaped over this, and is 
threshed by degrees. After the first heap of corn is threshed, and 
before the straw is separated from the grain, one of the goviyas 
takes a small quantity of straw upon the déti goyiya, and with it 
walks three times round the arak-gala, and after this pradakshina, 
throws the straw away upon a tree or any elevated object, but not 
on the ground, after repeating the following invocation : * Gold 
crook, silver crook, katupila (celastus), nila (vitex), demata 
(gineline), kobbe (allophyllus), koson (melia) crooks, taking the 
five crooks of these names, the goviyds are working, the dévas are 
standing round, protect this work-place, may there be blessing, 
may there be prosperity.’ ” 


Next the paddy is heaped up in the centre of the threshing floor, 
and a twisted rope made of straw put round the heap (rdéhiya). A small 
quantity of ashes, small chips from the dati goyiya and from the hair 
and tails of the buffaloes are taken and wrapped in a little straw 
called undiya and kept on top of the paddy heap, which is covered with 
straw. The same day, if there is no rékta or unlucky hour, or the next, 
the rdhiya is uncovered and the paddy spread on the kamata to dry. 
‘At the nékata the winnow [kulla fig. I (10)] is taken into the hand, and 
having bowed six times before the heap, Imeeling on two sides of it 
and bowing thrice at each side. From the winnow, the paddy is spread 
on the kamata again in the shape of a rainbow, and the chaff fanned off. 


Throughout the threshing-floor operations, “it is considered desir- 
able that the yaksayé should be kept as much as possible in ignorance 
of what is going on and that no opportunity should be given them of 
taking advantage of what someone may have said. Consequently they 
will not ‘ call a spade—a spade, ’ but will call it something else and a 
peculiar conventional and euphemistic language is spoken. For 
instance they use the word ‘ biita’ for * vt *=paddy ; for ‘ kanavd” 
(to eat) they say ‘ baidinava,’ for * yanava > (to go) they say * pura- 
navd. A man will not use the word ‘ take ’ lest the yaka should con- 
sider it a permission and steal the paddy ” (Ievers). 


In measuring the paddy similar beliefs abound. It is considered un- 
lucky to keep any account of income and expenditure : the gods resent 
their benevolence being measured. It is advisable to face the East when 
measuring paddy—the direction of the setting sun. The mystic number 
nine is always omitted in measuring : instead the previous number 
is repeated with the addition of honday?, “good.” The Kandyan 
Sinhalese never took paddy out of their afuvas on Tuesdays and 
Sundays.?2 


22, Yattewatte Mahatmaya vs. Mohottigedere Korgle, BIC, 10-11-1817 


(CGA 23/3). 
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The owner distributed certain portions of the crop among thos 

1 i rtair e who 
helped him directly and indirectly, according ta Geatoahs e.g. the 
varupalla paid to the women labourers, It is interesting to note that 
the drummer-astrologer, washerman, and smith—representatives of 
the key low castes—get their due share, 


APPENDIX II 
TEVERS ON HEN CULTIVATION* 


WHEN the land is felled, burned and fenced roughly it is cleared of 
leaves and small roots &c., and the seed is then thrown on and scraped 
in with the udélla. The seed has to be sown much more thickly than 
on mud land as there are so many enemies—birds, ants, and insects 
generally. The general yield on fairly fertile lands is forty fold. Tt has 
been ascertained by actual survey of an acre and sowing it with dl-vi 
that an acre is five ldhas sowing-extent (the aha used being the largest 
size of five seers). This would give eight acres of one amunam of high 
jand. The dil seed is mixed with different kinds of other seeds : mustard 
(aba), bada tritigu (Indian corn), tampala, mum, &e., and all are sown 
together. In different places near the fences generally they put in sepa- 
rately the kinds of pumpkin grown (puhul, vattakka, kikiri, tiyambara. 
Menéri is generally mixed with the dl as white ants will not touch it 
and it is supposed to protect other seeds as well. The straw is worthless 
being very ‘ soft:’ it is burnt when the crop has been removed. Al-vi 
can only be grown in good-sized jungle of about 9—10 years growth, 
as it requires a good soil and there is no fertilizing power in recently 
chenaed lands. Lantana is said to be useful in recovering the soil and if 
the land is naturally deep soil it can be sown in 5 or 6 years if covered 
well with lantana. Scrub and low jungle will only grow amu, kurakkan, 
and menéri. Hence the desire to get hold of, and clear, good crown land 
as the crop is so superior on well grown jungle. 


The clearing takes place before the heavy rains of May (in Vesalk 
month) and if not then completed is carried on in some cases to 


middle of September. 


* OGA 30/6 (1884). “For the rites associated with the cultivation of 
hill paddy, vide Bell (1888). 


APPENDIX IIT 


ON SINHALESE MEASURES* 


DESPITE the complex tables derived from Sanskrit and other sources, 
in actual practice the people had but vague criteria of measurement, 
A remarkable feature of the measures in everyday use is the fact that 
they retained their ‘‘ natural ” basis, and had not been standardized 
in abstract terms to constitute a ‘‘ rational ’’ system of measurement 
with criteria such as, for instance, a ‘‘ furlong,’ which has completely 
lost its connotation of a ‘‘ furrow-long”’ and is merely an abstract 
and standard measure of distance. In the numerals, however, such an 
abstract scheme had long been evolved, and the numbers had no re- 
lation to specific things—unlike, for example, the Malay and Aztec 
number-language which literally means ‘‘ one stone, two stones, three 
stones,” and so on. The Sinhalese had an abstract number-language, 
as well as a system of symbols (lit lakunu, fig.II). There was no symbol 
for zero, but the numbers after ten were compound by a combination 
of number-words on a decimal basis, Thus five=paha, sixty =hid{a, 
sixty-five—hdta-paha. (There was, besides, an independent symbol 


for ‘‘ sixty.’’) 


LINEAL MEASURES 


* Ave you a neighbour of Plaintiff ?” 
** No, I live at a distance ”’ 

“* What distance ?” 

‘* Within the distance of a loud cry.” 


Such vague conceptions of distance made it impossible to say pre- 
cisely what a specific lineal-unit signified. The ‘‘ hoo,” an onomato- 
poeic expression for a loud cry, was a measure in common use: it was, 
moreover, the ‘‘ natural ” basis of larger units, although much depends 
on whose ‘‘ hoo” it was. Two ‘‘hoos” were supposed to equal a 
héitéikma, roughly equivalent to a mile, or the distance which a man 
carrying a pingo-load could travel without putting down his burden 
for a “* breather ” (hati arinda).? Four hdtdkmas made a gavva and 5 
gav 2 day’s journey. 4 gav equalled a yéduna, estimated to be about 16 


rOPO 


Sources: Yogarnavaya; Knox (1681); Davy (1821); Hartshorne (1872); 
Davids (1877); Mendis Gunasekera (1891); Modder (1892); Crawford 
id (1888-9) ; Samaranayaka (1916) ; Ellapola (1936) ; Perera 


Cross-examination of witness in Aluvihare Mulachariya vs. Devundere 
ya, BIC., 8-9-1817, (CGA 23/3). 
pilluma is used in some districts in the same sense as the hdtdékma 
ike dura is derived from pili, ‘‘ cloth’? and inuma, ‘‘ let loose.” 
@ custom among the Sinhalese pingo-bearers to tuck up the cloth 
Wear .,.up to the waist ; when it gets loose and falls down to its 
, the man is obliged to resume his tucking up from the beginning 
That distance which he is supposed to have walked by that time 
@ litakma * (White 1888-9). But this is open to question. 
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Fig. IL 


Tf it goes on to a third series the word 4 tri (third) appears. In 
certain secular books a special form of figures is used in place of 
letters of the alphabet. These figures are known as Lit Lakunu or 
signs used in astrological tables. 


The following is a list of the figures :— 


ow. 


«ya 


y 


6 


i=) 


x 
i=) 


In place of the above signs certain letters of the Sinhalese Alph- 
abet are frequently used ; 


GS s xs) 
PSPs 9) 
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miles.3 In practice, ‘‘ a gay means almost any distance over half-a-mile 


and short of ten miles ,..the hdtdhma, which is about a mile, is equally 
expansive and vague.”’4 


Rather more precise was the bamba or fathom, which had an anat- 
omical basis: it was equal to the distance between a man’s extended 
arms, measured from the tips of the finger, and was roughly six feet, 
The bandara bamba, employed by the latter kings for measuring roads, 
was equal to the height a man could reach above his head with his 
hand, and was approximately nine feet. 500 bandara bamba = 
1 hiittikma. 


“A riyana is a Cubit, which is with them from the bone on the 
inside of the Elbow to the tip of the fourth Finger. A vadu-riyana 
is the Carpenters Rule. It is as much as will reach from one Elbow to 
to other, the Thumbs touching one another at the tops, and so stretch- 
ing out both Elbows.’’5 The carpenter’s avigula was the distance bet- 
ween the second and third joints of the forefinger, the vadu-riyana 
being computed as 24 afigulas.6 It will be noticed that empirically, 
this proportion between the avigula and vadu-riyana is justified, 


CAPACITY : WEIGHT 


“The following table showing the method for defining capacity is 
illustrative of the complex and unscientific formulae employed for 


this purpose’’ :— 


24, 8, 34 or 4 nali 


8 tala iita =1 amu ita 
3 amu dita =1 vi ita 
8 vi dita =1 madatiya 
20 madatiya =1 kalatida 
3 kalan =1 huna 
2 huna =} palam 
2 half-palams =1 palam 
2 palam =1 kulundal 
2 Ikulundal =1 pata or huiduva 
2 pata =I manavé 
2 manava niiliya or séru or kuruniya 


laha or kuruniya 


4 laha =1 timba 
10 laha =1 pala 
4 pila =1 amuna, 


* One amuna is equivalent to five bushels, if thirty-two séru be 
reckoned to the bushel, but if each sérw, or measure as it is sometimes 
‘called, be ‘ pressed down and running over,’ only twenty-eight to the 


_bushel.””7 


© A yojana is estimated by the Indian historians to be about 18 tiles, 
ancient Indian Government about 94 miles, by the writers of Indian 
jooks or shastrams 5 miles, and by the Sinhalese 16 miles ” (Modder 
it Rhys Davids (1877) estimated it at 8 miles, 


shorne (1872). 
Snox (1681), 155. 
Such proportionate measures are in use among physical anth- 


lorne (1872), For a variant table of antiquity cf. yoga- 
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Although the smallest unit of capacity, according to the above table 
is the minute sesame seed (tala dita), nine of which make a grain of 
paddy (vi-dta), while eight paddy grains make a madati-seed, in 
actual practice the smallest measure of. capacity was the pata. Knox’s 
account of the rough-and-ready everyday measures is certainly more 
satisfactory than the imprecise table according to which the amount of 
a laha or kurwniya varies.8 ‘* For their Corn-measures, the least is a 
pata, which is to contain as much Grain as a man can hold heaped up in 
his whole hand palm and fingers and all. Four patas make a lawful or 
Statute-measure, called bandara ndliya, signifying the King’s measure. 
Which is the King’s ordinary allowance to a man, that is as much as he 
can eat in a day... Four of these bandara néliyas make a kuruniya... 
Ten of these huruni make a pdla...Four of these pala make an amuna, 
in which they keep the account of their Corn, reckoning by amunams.”9 


In Knox’s time the bandara niijiya was a handsomely turned wicker- 
work measure. Since money was scarce, and grain frequently used as a 
medium of exchange, ‘* every man mets by his own measure, Which 
therefore he makes as large as he can or dares, that so when he received 
his Debt of Corn, he may get as much as he can. Which upon this 
account would be a great injury to the poorer sort of People, who 
commonly are the Debtors. Therefore the Adikars Officers will go 
about the Towns to examine the measures by a Statute-Measure ; 
and where they find great ones they cut them in pieces, and hang them 
up in the streets to terrifie others, and sometimes will amerce a Fine 
upon them that have them,”!® 


The liquid measures were of bamboo. The terms used for dry mea- 
sures were employed with the prefix ‘‘ diya,” i.e., diya-pata, diya- 
hunduva, diya-nifiya, diya- léhal4 

Measures of capacity and of weight were not rigidly differentiated, 
and it would appear that the above table of capacity served as well for 
weight: Goldsmiths and silversmiths calculated on the basis of the 
madatiya, a seed whose coat has the appearance of red enamel paint, 

ht of 3.6 grams. The smith’s brass weight 


and has an average weig) 
(kalanda) was equivalent to 24 madati seeds, 20 kalandas =1 palam. 


SURFACE 


Q: ‘‘ You speak of it [the field] sometimes as a pdla and some- 
times as sixteen Jahas. What do you mean?” 

A+ ‘I never cultivated the portion in question, but I have 
heard some people who cultivate it call it a pdla, and some 
sixteen ldhas.”12 


Strictly speaking, the Sinhalese had no surface measures ; they 
merely applied those of capacity to land, forming their estimate by 
the extent of land sown by a given quantity of seed. Thus the sowing- 
extent for an amunam of seed was an amunam of land. This was not so 
arbitrary as might appear, for the skilled cultivator spread his seed 
evenly over the surface of his fields, and could quite accurately esti- 
mate sowing-extent at a glance. The seed in terms of which the sowing- 
extent is computed, is usually stated (if it is not, it is assumed that 


8. 4 ndji=l punct ldha ; 14 punci laha =1 loku laha (kuruniya). 
9. Knox. loe. cit. 
10. Knox (1681), 155-156. 


11. Hartshorne (1872). 
12, In Aluvihare Mulachariya’s Case (cf. ante). 
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it is paddy-land) : thus gederakwnbura 
: gq of 1 amuna ing- 
erent oendabaita of is lahas kurakkan epaitbientent: eis 
r ss was the fact that in certain areas ing 
of the soil and other causes. ' rear cal oe 
of thereon andact pene larger quantity of seed was used than 


The smallest unit of surface was the ‘ > Omi 
much as could be held in the cea aot eee) ey 
appropriately described as one who was not possessed even of a Hi 
of land, ie,, an extent which could be sown by a mere handful of aa 
On the basis of a * fistful” the following table may be (aascait ae 


4 mitas =1 lore Hn) Bee with the fingers slightly 
8 mitas =1 pata, a handful with the fingers stretched out, 
2 patas =1 maniava, or dhota, or two handfuls. 3 
2manavas =! niiliya, (séruva). 
4 niili =1 kuruniya or laha. 
4 lahas =1 timba., 
6 kuruni =1 bera. 
2 beras =1 pala. 
4 pilas =1 amuna, 
6 palas =1 yel-amuna. 
12 amunas =1 yala, 


TIME 


“They have no Clocks, Hour. 8, i 

The Hour-glasses, or Sun-Dials, but ke 
puts time by guess. ‘The King indeed hath a kind of Tagirainene 
oO pocestiro time, It is a Copper Dish holding about a Pint, with 
@ very small hole in the bottom. This Dish they set a swimming 
ae Earthen Pot of water, the water leaking in at the bottom 
il ue Dish be full, it sinks. And then they take it out, and set it 
OE eed penn, and that makes one pit, Few or none 

this © King, who keeps a man on purpose to watch i 
feneinually. The People will use it upon some Tecenaonal as if anos 
ae “Pidieted con at any particular hour, as being the good 
Prete cancers they make use of the Copper Pan, to know 


Usually, however, the 

’ the people depended on ‘‘ natural” m 

__ time, Bepaaseance, by measuring the piyara or foot of a Hate Me 
i es vélava is the hour when a man’s shadow is under his 

ae in -day. The various expressions to indicate different times 

d aby in eaemnon use were based on “‘ natural ” phenomena, e.g. 

k eee ‘ying the appearance of light at dawn ; até iri penne 

Aue, ane aie wae ines es one’s palm are visible; harak dak- 
oa ie ume when cattle are driven to plough, denoting th 

B35 me peri velava, when bees gambol, inthe Saar 

velaiva, one pupen ths sendivikka flower, commonly known 

clock flower, looms ; bahina véldva, the ti 

and miniha penne nepéenne véeldva, when a man! oaai Realy 

gnised, dusk. : 

Report of the 

D (AR. 1874 Pt, I. 132-3). 


1892), The “ pretarnt iti 
Bene’ bushel ” is omitted, as it is modern, 
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Government Agent, North Western Province, 
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The day (davasa) is divided into 60 pd, 30 of li; 
(1 pd=24 minutes). The time is computed in terms o! 
so that the fifteenth pd is mid-day. There are 7 days in the week 
(Satiya)—Irida (sunday), sanduda, 


patinda, siluradd, senasurada. 


There are 365 days in the year 
sun’s curcuit through the fixed stars 
The year is sub-divided into 12 solar months (sirya masa), 


as the sun enters the respective signs : 


1. Mesha ravi 

2, Vrashabha ravi 

3. Mituna ravi 

4, Kataka ravi 

5, Sinha ravi 

6. Kanya ravi 

7. Tula ravi 

8. Vraccika ravi 

9. 
10. 
ll 
12. 


Dhunu ravi 
Makara ravi 
Kumbha ravi 
Mina ravi 


Besides there are the lunar months, 
the next, or from one full moon to t 
month consists of nearly 29.5 days. 


(sun in Aries, April-May). 

(sun in Taurus, May-June). 

(sun in Gemini, June-July). 

(sun in Cancer, July-August). 

(sun in Leo, August-September). 

(sun in Virgo, September-October). 

(sun in Libra, October-November). 

(sun in Scorpio, November-December). 
(sun in Saggitarius, December-January). 
(sun in Capricornus, January-February). 
(sun in Aquarius, February-March). 
(sun in Pisces, March-April). 


ight and, 30 of darkness 
f sun-set, sun-rise 


angaharuvada, baddda, brahas- 


(avurudda), the time occupied by the 
(the twelve signs of the Zodiac). 
according 


reckoned from one new moon to 
he following full moon. A lunar 
Hence about 12} lunar months 


make up 12 months of the year. The lunar months are used in all deeds 
and legal instruments, and are as follows : 


1. Bak. 

2. Vesalk. 

8. Poson. 

4, Asala. 

5. Nikini. 

6. Binavra. 

7. Vap. 

8. Tl. 

9, Unduvap. 


10. Durutu. 
11. Navam. 
12. Miidin. 


“* They begin their year upo. 
and sometimes the Seven an 


n our Hight and twentieth day of March, 
d twentieth, and sometimes, but very 
seldom, on the Nine and twentieth. The reason of which I conceive to 


be, to keep it equal to the Course of the Sun, as our leap year doth.’"16 


The Sinhalese reckoned the years in terms of various eras. The Saka 
era was made use of in all legal instruments, royal grants, horoscopes, 
and other secular documents. It is said to date from a king Saka, and 
is the same as that of King Salivahana of India, whose era is fixed at 
the seventy-ninth year of the Christian Era. Thus, the Saka year is 
converted to the corresponding year in the Christian Era by the addi- 
tion of 78} years. The era of the death of Buddha, 543 B.C. is generally 
used in Pali and Sinhalese historical works, 


The expression kalpa, frequently used in the chronicles in connection 
with the origin of the world, designates a very long period of time 
(432 million years). 


16. Knox (1681) 177, for further details ef, Samaranayaka (1916). 
Sinhalese New Year 1955 was in mid-April. 


PART THREE 


REVENUE AND SERVICE 


I 


RAJAKARIYA AND FUNCTIONAL DEVOLUTION 


“ RAJAKARIYA, which may be properly interpreted King’s 
Duty, implies either the Personal Service, or the Dues in Money or 
kind, to which any Person or Land is liable.’’?! The institution was 
buttressed by a strong, if not always articulate, ideological sanction. 
According to the proverb, ‘‘ King’s Duty is greater than the service 
of the gods.”? Rajakariya seems to have included at least three 


kinds of duty : 
1. Duty to the king in the form of kat-hal-rajakariya or grain-tax 
reckoned in pingo-loads. 


2, Exceptional personal service in wartime and national 
emergencies. 


8. Duty to the king and/or his representative in consideration 
of land holdings by way of personal service and/or dues 
in money or in kind.3 


The personal services to which holders of land were liable was by 
far the most important aspect of rajakariya, for on this system of 
service tenures the machinery of state administration largely hinged. 
st of the land in the kingdom was held on this basis :4 


‘The Countrey being wholly His, the King farms out his Land, not for 
foney, but Service. And the People enjoy Portions of Land from the King, 

instead of Rent, they have their several appointments, some are to serve 
King in his Wars, some in their Trades, some serve him for Labourers 
thers are as Farmers ty furnish his House with the Fruits of the Ground; 
s0 all things are done without Cost and every man paid for his pains : 
is, they have Lands for it... But if they find the Duty to be heavy, or 
uch for them, they may leaving their House and Land, be free from the 
8 Service, as there is a multitude do.’5 


vice lands held as payment for service, or for maintenance, 
h existence in the tenth century as divel.6 In Kandyan times 


‘Oyly (1835), 45. 
B Caten8es oGo298 O¢Scstao8u0, (cf. do Zoysa, 1871). 
Thus certain persons were obliged to deliver vahal-kada-rajakariya to 
store, and valavva-kada-rajakdriya to the disdva’s residence, 
. D’Oyly (1835), 44. Temple lands were exempt. 

(1681), 69. 
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the expression baddvadilli7 was applied to service portions held 
either temporarily (sdramaru), or hereditarily (pravent, the par 
gam of antiquity).8 These personal services were either pais 
(e.g., lands held by a washerman in Rajaidhi Raja Simha 's reign for 
making caps for soldiers of the newly formed alutpéruva of the 
maduve department),? flor nominal, such as the annual payment of 
forty betel-leaves by a widow of a soldier killed on active service, 
in consideration of land held for her maintenance.!0 These service- 
lands became purappadu and reverted to the crown on the death or 
execution!! of the holder, or on failure of service.!? Thus when a 
woman who served in the Queen’s Bath (pale vahala ulptingé) re- 
: presented to the king that she held no land, His Majesty ordered a 
sattambi to look out for purappadu land belonging to (ayiti) that 
department to be granted to her.13 Similarly, Rajadhi Raja Simha 
transferred a holding to an applicant when the original holder, a 
sattambi of the Royal Bath, neglected his duties.14 


Lands for which the service could only be performed by men, 
could not as a rule be held by women. Thus a woman of Sabara- 
gamuva who held land granted for military service stated that 
having neglected to supply two guns when called upon by Pilima 
Talavve, her holding was confiscated and given to one Wijésimha, 
Mudaliyar of Matara.15 Similarly it was incompetent for a woman 
to retain land held for kapu service which could only be performed 
by men.16 But such service lands could descend to, or be acquired 
by females if they were allowed to commute the service for money, 
or to provide a substitute to perform the service. On the other hand, 
certain lands could only be held by women, e.g., for the service of 
dancing at a dévdla,17 or for dlatti service.18 


7, The term viidavasam which admirably describes service-holdings was 
probably coined in British times. (cf. D’Oyly, 1910 ed). 

8, of. Codrington (1938), 13. 

9, BJC, 13-11-1823, (in Lawrie Mss. ITI). 


10. It has been suggested that lands without reference to any regular 


i r i i sh as espionage, 
service may have been held for special personal service suc! : 
(de Lanerolle, 1938). Lands exempted from service due to old age were entered 


in the lékam miti (Dodanwela Bandara vs. Bhelapola Kumarihamy, BJC, 


12-2-1822. CGA 23/6). 2 
11. After the execution of a mohotfala, six lékams were directed to take 
an account of his property, by order of the king (Pannaala Henaya vs. Ouda- 
pitiye Basnayaka Lékam et al., BUC, 6-8-1817. CGA 23/3). Ps 
12. e.g., for want of water for irrigation (Madagedera Dingirala v8 
Bkanayake Mudiyanse, BIC, 16-12-1822. CGA 23/7), or for failure of heirs. 


13. Kapukotuwegedera Ran Etana vs. Kalu Appu, BJC 2-9-1817 (Cae 
BJC 27-12-1817. 


23/3). 
14. Palleywelle Sattambi vs. Galagoda Kasakara Lekam, 
(CGA 23/8). 
15. BJC, 18-5-1824, (Lawrie Mss. IIT). 
16. BIC, 10-6-1835, (ibid). 
17. PunchiNatchera vs.Malewaria, BIC 1-7-1817, (CGA 23/3). 
18. BJC, 26-12-1818, and 27-1-1826 (Lawrie Mss. IIT). 
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A holder of land who was unable or unwilling to perform service 
could, in some cases, alienate his land to another, and the chiefs 
stated that by the custom of the country, lands held for the service 
of talpat-bearer to the king, could be sold or transferred, the pur- 
chaser or transferee performing the rajakariya or providing a person 
to perform it on his behalf.19 When the adhikarama ordered Mil- 
lempitiya Lékam of Sabaragamuva to perform service as a soldier 
and furnish adukku for soldiers who accompanied the chief, the 
holder preferred to transfer his gamvasam portion to another in 
consideration of six amunames of paddy and ten ridi, and the trans- 
feree performed the services demanded.20 On one occasion creditors 
seized the land of a woman in debt, taking her children into slavery 
as well. But nemesis awaited them when payindakarayé from Kandy 
were sent to order preformance of rdjakariya for the land, and be- 
cause they refused, the crop was sequestered to the crown, and the 
new holder flogged and imprisoned for his contumacy. But having 
purged his contempt by the jail sentence, he agreed to perform the 
service, and enjoyed the land for twenty years.21 Not all land could 
be transferred by private arrangement : maduve lands could not 
be held even by an heir of the original grantee without royal 
sanction. 


Service-holdings could as a rule be abandoned by those who wished 
to be free of onerous rajakdriya, for the service attached to the land 
rather than to the person, lands being spoken of as ‘‘ belonging to ” 
kodituvakkuva rajakériya or to atapattu rajakariya. He who relinqui- 
shed the king’s land and tilled another's field as an atdakarayd, 
sharing the crop with the proprietor of the land, might indeed have 
lived at ease in comparison with those liable to perform rdjakariya, 
for an aidakaraya was free from taxes and only liable to render light 
“occasional services,2? e.g., a hen or a mat delivered to the king on 
extraordinary occasions “‘ for as much as they use the Wood and 
Water that is in his Countrey.”23 But even if there were many who 
relinquished their service-holdings, there were always others willing 
to stand in the brvach and perform the despised service. An aged 
man thus gave his sword and gun to another and made over his lands 
on condition that he be maintained during life, and the transferee 
lertook to perform the military service in his stead.24 A mul- 
wa or whole estate might sometimes be divided in order to 


_ 19. Ondooville Gebenaralle vs. Gurruhami, BIC 13-3-1817, (CGA 23/2), 
20, Muddenaike Rala vs. Millewittiye Gamarala, BIC 6-8-1817,(CGA 23/3). 

3 | alae @ Hakuru woman vs. Garrutara, a Hakuru, BIC 9-9-1817, 

D’Oyly (1835), 44. 

‘Knox (1681), 69. 

24, Mahakehelwatte Unnanse vs. Baduwatiege Appu, BIC 6-5-1819 (CGA 
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lighten the burden of rajakdriya, the arrangement being known as 
karamdru, literally relief or change of shoulders, the holder of each 


portion performing part of the service.25 


There were certain intangible considerations which urged people 
to retain their service-holdings despite the fact that they may have 
been obliged to journey annually to Kandy for rajakariya, leaving 
their homes and families, at times for three months in the year,?® 
The attachment to ancestral property was remarkably strong, and 
people were particularly unwilling to lose possession of their nama 
gama—the estate and family name derived from it.27 Lands abandon- 
ed on account of failure of heirs 28 or neglect of rdjakariya were 
designated purappadu-vasam, and were re-alloted by the disava of 
the province in which they were situate, in consideration of a bulat- 
surulla, which ‘‘ fee’ was a recognized perquisite of office.2° But 
such lands could be reclaimed by the original proprietor or even by 
his heirs-at-law, whenever they were in a position to perform the 
service, on payment of a fee, unless their rights:were proscribed by 
subsequent possession for a period of thirty years or more.39 In the 
case of a low-caste man destined to heavy menial service, even if 
he could secure employment as an avdakdrayd, loyalty to his group 
to which he was bound by strong affective ties would cause him to 
think twice before he finally opted for the chimera of freedom. 


The rooted idea that the servile position of a nilakdrayd was be- 
cause he was ‘‘ tied to the soil” is a misleading interpretation of 
social relations through modern ideas of the inherent degradation 
of ‘‘ serfdom.’’ But in the context of the social system itself, it was 
the very fact that a nilakdrayd could be expelled from his holding 


25, D’Oyly (1835), 65. In Meragalle Pedeallagedera Dinga vs. Kiria (BIC 
30-7-1822, CGA 23/7), it was stated that five descendants of a common 
ancestor possessed the mulpamguva of 3 pdjas and performed the service in 


turns. 

26, The incidence of polyandry has been attributed to this circumstance, 
the arrangement being for one brother at least to remain in charge of the 
joint-wife while the others were away on rajakariya. 

27. cf. the puskola petition of Ururuvayvela Kunam Maduve Lékam : “ If 
our village so long enjoyed as a heritable pravéni be given to an improper 
person, this is tantamount to giving him our family name, and to deprive us 
of a name and village which we have held for so considerable a period would 
be manifestly unjust.” The petitioner claimed that 44 persons of his family 


had been adhikdramas, while 85 had at various times been disdvas. (BC, 


1816. CGA 21/145). 
28. Wakirigalla Kuda Unnanse vs. The Government of Ceylon, BIC 


27-2-1826 (CGA 23/17). 


29. Wahalapitiya Happugedera Yaka vs. Dawundagedera Polinguwa, 


BJC 18-9-1822, (CGA 23/7). 


30. According to the chiefs title was extinguished by having abandoned — 


maduva lands for fifty years (Kurulumaduwagedera Kiri Btana vs. Kikela- 
dema Siewralle, BJC 17-10-1822. CGA 23/7). cf. also Pieris (1955). 
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that made him inferior to the pamgukaraya whose privilege it was 
to be tied to the soil, or rather, to tie himself to his Mneried land. 
Hence the anxiety of people to register acquired property together 
with pravent lands as one service-portion. 


The inhabitants of the wda rata villages were not always of one 
caste, and in the environs of Kandy in particular, a number of badda 
or “‘ departments * had subjects and interests in the same pattuva, 
or even in one and the same village. Thus a man in possession of a, 
field of five palas extent, held three palas for the service of watching 
at the water-spout in the Palace, and the other two pdélas for furnis- 
hing firewood for the Nata dévala, and both the palace official in 
charge of the guard, and the basndyaka-nilamé of the temple had 
interests in the land in question.31 The state departments were orga- 
nized on a functional as well as a territorial basis : in a given pro- 
vince ach caste or rank was attached to a separate department 
held lands in consideration of the rajakariya required of it, and had 
its own headman. In many cases the king himself required the ser- 
vices of specialized artisans, craftsmen, and labourers who were 
dispersed in various parts of the kingdom. In order to secure their 
attendance at the capital a chief was appointed over them in each 
province. If the officer was commissioned by the king himself, he 
hore the title nilamé, if by a disava he was styled vidana.32 (‘The head 
of a low caste was not necessarily of that caste, but the vahumpura, 
badahila, and paduva castes had their own headmen, known as 
duraya). 

In this fashion a mechanism was evolved through which the labour 
resources of the kingdom could be mobilized for public service, 

icularly in wartime and national emergencies. The division of 
social labour based on caste and rank was institutionalised in a 
number of service “‘departments.”’ Possession of land was the reward 

f service in one or other of these departments or guilds, and the 
country may be said to have been administered through the medium 
i. of the land system. The badahiilayé or potters, for instance, came on 

ee ual rijakariya to Kandy in rotation, from four provinces—Four 
‘Oralés, Seven Koralés, Uva, and Matalé. Each provincial chief of 
potter's department sent his quota of men to the capital for 

months of the year to perform whatever service required of 
m during two months of that period, receiving only rations for 
ir pains’. Thus the king always had some potters at his service. 


is evident that the organization of such a system would have 
| impracticable had there been as many castes as there were 


Reger airoasdera Kalu vs. Tennegedera Ampillia Arachilla, BIC 
avy (1821), 157. 
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in India, But here the caste divisions were relatively few3+ and the 

** caste system ” could be conveniently utilized in the administration 

of the kingdom, almost every caste constituting a state department. 

Since rajakariya attached to land rather than to the individual, a 

goyigama man would not hold land earmarked for a potter, and 
vice versa low-caste holdings were reserved for members of specific 
departments. Further, certain services were monopolized by a few 
families within a caste, and on one occasion the royal talpat 
vadannakérayé objected to the employment of a man whose mother’s 
family had never served the king.35 Caste and family status were 
thus legally recognized. Fission and multiplication of caste was rare 
since a new caste might have had no place in the social order. There 
is evidence, however, that certain immigrant tribes from India were 
attached to new departments created for them, and came to be 
recognized as separate ‘‘ Sinhalese ” castes, the immigrants having 
acquired the indigenous language and religion.36 The haldgamu caste, 
attached to the cinnamon departmentis a prominent case in point.37 
Even the Moormen attached to the madigé or carriage-bullock 


department, were regarded as a quasi-caste.38 


Most of the castes were connected with departments charged with 
specialized occupational functions. The radavo were the traditional 
washermen, the kinnaru the weavers, the beravayé the drummers, 
and so on. In the case of certain services a new department might 
be created by the king, and certain families of an existing caste 
attached to it. Thus the linw-badda which provided the royal kitchen 
with onions and garlic was manned by a few padw families under a 
nilamé commissioned by the king. Likewise the rahu-badde consisted 
in the main of about fifty families of beravayo whose rajakariya it 
was to dance at the festivals of the gods. On the other hand, certain 


34, Davy (1821) lists twenty-five castes and sub-castes(cf.pt.5, appendix!) 

85. Sirale vs. Halliadde Talupota Waduna Mudiyanse, BJC 17-7-1817+ 
(CGA 23/3). 

86. cf. Pieris (1952). 


87. cf. Johnston (1835). The foreign origin of the haldégama people is 
shown in the fact that although long domciled in the country, they continued 


to pay the aliyam payable by foreigners for the privilege of residence in the ~ 


country. 
38. The only reason why the ‘t Kandyan Moors ” were not a caste proper 
was that they retained their religion. In Ekanaikegedera Dingirt Menika vs. 


Udagedera, late Korala Arachilla, BJC 21-3-1829 and 19-12-1829 (CGA 23/24 


and 25), the status of a goyigama or rafé woman marrying a Moorman was 


Moormen (marakkalayd) were not considered one of the Sinhalese * tribes ” 


would be deemed to have totally lost her caste and station in society whit 
by law would prove a bar to her inheriting her parents’ estate. 


discussed at length, and the Chiefs after due deliberation stated that although ~ 


(gétra), yet according to ancient usuage they ranked second among the five © 
nayide castes. But Moormen were always considered inferior to goyigama — 
people, and no intermarriage between them was ever sanctioned, and according ~ 
to sentiment universally prevalent, if a rafé woman married a Moorman, she — 
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departments which no longer served any useful purpose would have 
their r@jakariya changed, Thus the kukkan maduva or royal kennel 
establishment was amalgamated with a military department, while 
the dunukara department of archers were later responsible for sup- 
plying the royal stores with turmeric. Finally, on one occasion when 
the villagers of an Uva village assembled to pay their annual dékum 
to the chief, they were informed that their services would in future 
be transferred from the multdéngé or royal kitchen, to disdva raja- 
kariya.3? 

The people of the various departments were not always employed 
in the direct service of the king, and were also employed for regional 
duties, some of them attending the disdva of the province at his 
valavva which, as was mentioned before, was a demi-official estab- 
lishment. It often happened that in some departments not all those 
liable to service were required to attend, and those who wished to 
be excused would pay a fee known as mura vidi in commutation of 
service. Their work being in charge of their chief, who in turn came 
under the orders of the disdva of the province, the fee was divided 
between them. Even in the case of rajakdriya performed in the 
capital, there being usually more persons in each shift or turn of 
duty than the quota actually required, the king was not particularly 
interested in the number of people actually employed, so long as 
the work was completed. Thus the quota of atapattw people who 
came on duty varied from twenty-five to fifty. But there were many 
more liable for service in each shift, and in Four Kéralés those who 
did not attend paida fixed commutation fee of two ridi per person 
for cach shift of thirty days. Of the total commutation fees 
collected, twenty ridi were given up to the atapattu lekam, five to 
' the araccis, the remainder being the perquisite of the disdva of the 
province. 

The nature of functional devolution can be exemplified by detail- 
ing the organization of the atapattu-vasam in Four Kéralés.4° Here, 
on account of the respectability of the atapattu people who held 
first rank, many gamvasamkarayd and kodituvakkukdrayéd sought 
enrolment in the department by favour of the disdva, and in a case 
on record, a bulatsurulla to Pilima Talavve enabled holders of 
hévaivasam or military lands to be transferred to atapattu service.41 
The atapattu people were subject to an atapattu lékam over the 
whole, and four draxcis, one in each koralé. The draccis preceded the 
elkodiya or Great Banner of the disdvané, and were therefore also 
wn as peramuna raja. The atapattukdrayd attended the disava’s 
wed on duty in three shifts, each having a month of service, and 
of rest, or four months service and eight of rest each year. Their 


. BIC, 15-3-1826, (CGA 23/7). 
ef. D’Oyly (1835), 7-8. 
+ Ambawelle Wedarala vs. Nedeniya Appu, BIC 3-7-1819, (CGA 23/5) 
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principal duty was to convey the disdva’s orders throughout his 
province, summoning people whose attendance was required for 
judicial inquiries, for service, andfor payment of dues.4? They also 
kept guard in the atapattu maduva situated near the disdva’s house. 
In the maduva they had charge of the banner, the lékam-mitiya or 
Land Rolls, and the mura dyudha, and had the custody of prisoners 
confined there. They punished offenders with the open hand on 
order of the disdva, and held criminals while they were chastised 
with rods by the kodituvakku people. They attended the disdva when 
he went abroad, one of them carrying his delkodiya on public occa- 
sions (e.g., the perahira), and the mura avudha when he went to 
the palace or elsewhere. They also prepared withs and cajans for 
buildings. The atapattu people were exempt from payment of kada- 
rajakariya or any duties to the king. 


42, Atapattu men announced the result of a land suit in the village in 
which the land was situate. (Hippule Lekam vs. Owitte Appuhamy, BIC 


3-4-17, OCGA 23/2). 


II 


THE MILITIA 

THE backbone of the militia was a small standing army a few 
hundred strong, forming the personal bodyguard of the king.43 Be- 
sides this padikara hévdpanné consisting largely of Malay merce- 
naries, was the native militia comprising the hévavasam and lékam 
departments.44 Further, the personnel of certain primarily miltary 
departments such as the kodituvakkukdray6 or artillerymen, were 
always on call for military service, The history of the maduve 
department well illustrates the flexibility of the state departments 
in the face of changing social needs, for it became a military corps 
as a result of the amalgamation of two departments, one of which 
had no connection whatsoever with military service. This was an 
establishment originally instituted by Rajasimha II to take charge 
of the kukkan maduva which housed a pack of dogs trained for the 
chase, the department being manned by people from Hévahiita 
who trained and tended the hounds and accompanied the king on 


his hunting expeditions. 


The other nucleus of the maduve department was founded in 
Kirti Sri’s time in consequence of the Dutch Wars, when the king 
formed several companies of soldiers to guard his person and the 
palace. As a zealous Buddhist, Kirti Sri’s religious seruples induced 
him to forego the pleasures of the chase, though not the necessities 
of defence, and the kukkan maduva people were transferred to the 
new corps of guards. This was the beginning of a formidable force 
of goyigama caste soldiers, uniformed with red caps and white 
jackets, each péruva or company being commanded by a lékama. 
One of the offices held by Pilima Talavva Adhikarama was that of 


maduve lekama.45 


43. Andrews (1795), Codrington (1938), 180. It isincorrect then to say that 
ere was no standing army (cf. Sir Ivor Jennings’ Notes on the Lawrie Mss., 
JOR, X, 1952, for such an assertion). In 1810 reports reached the British that 
e were drilling in Kandy 250 or 300 Malays, 200 Kaffirs, about 20 sepoys, 
Moormen and 400 Malabars. But no Sinhalese had been conscripted 
Oyly’s Diary, December Ist, and 9th., 1810). 

44, cf, Codrington (1933), 388. It would appear that the goyigama caste 
s originally regarded as the militia proper and were taxed as such (Davy, 
1.115). Under Parakrama Bahu I (reg. A.D. 1153-1186), “the army 
in the country,” (ratthavasika senava Mhv. 70, 89; 75, 102) 
these same agriculturists (Geiger. 1938 a). 


45. cf. Lawrie (1898). 
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Originally the maduve people received monthly salaries, but as 
the king’s coffers were depleted on account of the cost of the Dutch 
Wars, confiscated and other crown lands were allotted them as 
tenants-at-will, in lieu of pay. But some distinguished soldiers were 
rewarded by permanent grants which became hereditary and could 
only be resumed in case of default of maduve rajakariya by the 
grantee or his heirs. Eventually there were four descriptions of 
maduve viidavasam : 


1. Lands granted by sannasa bearing the king’s signature, or by 
sittuva bearing the adhikdrama’s signature,4® either of which 
conferred pravéni title. Those whose pravéni title to maduve 
lands originated in a verbal gift from the king were less secure 
and were sometimes unlawfully dispossessed by their chiefs 
and, according to D’Oyly, feared to complain of the injustice.47 
But it should be noted that in cases of verbal grants and 
immunities (e.g., exemption from kat-hal-rajakariya), there 
was a strong presumption that the favour was only temporary. 
Even pravéni lands held in consideration of maduwve service 
could not be alienated by deed. Nor did they automatically 
vest in the heirs at law on the death of a proprietor : the 
circumstance had to be represented, and the nearest relative 
of the deceased, if fit for maduve service, was taken to the king 
who conferred the land upon him.48 


2. Lands granted without sannasa or sittuva as temporary grants, 
that is, they were to to be held so long as the grantee himself 
was able to perform the rajakdriya, and no longer. In the event 
of infirmity or death the land became purappddu and vested 
in the crown pending re-allotment to another.49 


The above two categories constituted the parana gamkara 
péeruva, or the landed class ab initio, in contradistinetion to 
the subsequently enrolled stipendiary class on the one hand, 
and a new landed class on the other. A few proprietors of 
pravéni lands attached to other departments voluntarily regis- 
tered themselves with their lands in the parana gamkara 
péruva, on account of its prestige. Seven maduve companies 
were formed in this manner, one for each province, and the 
cadre of each province differed on account of the varying 


46. He did not necessarily ‘‘ sign” it with his own hand. On this pro- 
blem of signatures in deeds cf. Pieris. 1955). Migastéinne Adhikarama signed 
as ‘‘ Dumbara ” (BJC, 16-11-1821 in Lawrie Mss, Vol. IV). 

47. D’Oyly (1835), 74. 

48. cf. BJC, 13-10-1819, CGA 23/30, and 4-9-1829, CGA 23/21. 


49. cf. the statement by the chiefs, BJC 13-12-1821, (CGA 23/8). 
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extents of purappadu land avyailable.5° The eighth maduve 
company comprised one of the two original nuclei of the de- 
partment, namely the personnel of the royal kennels, and 
remained a separate unit in the new service. After the Dutch 
Wars the personnel of these eight gamkara companies were 
permitted to leave the capital and reside in the country if they 
chose, being liable to serve as guards on state occasions, two 
companies attending for twenty days, while the six companies 
at ending for twenty days, while the six companies off-duty 
were summoned when a large body of men was required, 


3. Padikara péruva, or stipendiary class, when instituted by 
Kirti Sri consisted of four companies with twenty-one men in 
each. In the reign of his successor Rajadhi Raja Simha, it was 
augmented to seven companies with thirty-two, and later 
fifty men in each. The last king increased the strength of the 
peruva to twenty-three companies with thirty-two men in 
each. After the Dutch Wars the padikdrayé were retained for 
constant attendance at the palace, while the gamkara class 
served in shifts. 


4, Alut péruva consisted of seven new companies of ten to twenty 
men each taken from the different lékam departments of the 
seven uda rafa, the tenure of their lands being changed to 
maduve service,51 


The hévdvasama was the department composed of “ lascorins ” 
proper. The hévdyad or soldier was frequently of low caste 
(particularly of paduva or batgam caste), but if he was of 
respectable birth he was styled hévdnanndhé. The hévavasam were 
subject to a kérdla who, in Sabaragamuva at any rate, derived no 
benefit from their lands. The profit of the muttettu fields, as well 
as aida and otu dues, went to the soldier-proprietor.52 


Of the other military departments, those composed of artillery- 
men and musketeers were formed in consequence’ of the knowledge 
of gunpowder and mechanized warfare gained in the Portuguese 
Wars of the sixteenth century. These departments performed other 
miscellaneous duties besides actual fighting. The kodituvakkukarays 

artillerymen were mostly low caste padu folk and constituted a 
mnilitary as well as a police force. In Four Kéralés they were under 


Ea) | 


A 


50, The last king, finding that each of these seven companies had only 
nty men each, ordered Pilima Talavva Adhikarama to increase the cadres 
thirty. At that time Panabokke Muhandiram Appu was a maduve Gracci. 
or all this cf. Vatupulle Undiya Rala vs. Heratge Undiye Rala, BJC 16-5-1817, 
GA 23/2), 

61. D’Oyly (1835), 72-74. 
"52. Wright (1818), 
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the orders of a muhandiram, and a durayad who was of their own 
caste. They attended the disdva’s valavva in shifts with their chiefs, 
absentees paying a mura ridi or fine. They guarded a building known 
as kodituvakku maduva in which the gingalls of the disdva were 
stored, and had custody of the more atrocious prisoners of inferior 
caste. They were sometimes sent to the country to seize criminals 
and refractory persons. They carried gingalls when the disava went 
on circuit, e.g., to conscript young men for the army, and also on 
public occasions. They dug and carried earth and did other menial 
service for the king or the disdva, but they did not fell nor drag 
timber, nor did they furnish water or firewood. 


Besides the manpower resources of the military departments, 
there was in times of national emergency, a system of conscription. 
The gabaddgam, as the king’s estates, were required to send able- 
bodied young men for military service, and on occasion ‘‘ thousands 
of men ’’ were made available from these royal villages for drilling 
in Kandy.53 When war was imminent, disdvas would be dispatched 
to their disdvanés to enlist a representative or two from each vasama 
or service-holding for the army. We read of several celebrated 
disdvas touring their provinces rounding up men to wage war against 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British. Pilima Talavve, the 
most influential chief of the early nineteenth century, visited Saba- 
ragamuva and ordered holders of gamvasama lands to provision the 
Malabar troops of that province.54 In 1812, Ratyatte disdiva in- 
structed his officials to list the men and guns in Udapola Kéralé and 
on the very day the lists were begun, four men and their four guns 
were registered,55 Again, in Three KGralés, the maha lékama made a 
list of guns for the king’s information, while the raté mohottala and 
the valavva mohottala made corresponding lists for the disdva.56 We 
also read that the disdva of a province would issue an order for two 
representatives of each vasama to be prepared with twenty day’s 
provisions and to have torches (hulu) ready to be given up when 
required, at the rate of one hundred for each vasama.57 The whole 
kingdom could thus be mobilized for warfare. 


Early in the last century, British spies reported on preparations 
for war in Kandy as follows : 

‘The people of Kandy said that they were making preparations for War. 
He saw only that the Dutchman was superintending the making of gunpowder 
in the vedibét maduva, and people were cleaning and repairing guns in the 
kammatama. There are several Sinhaleze drilling—21 divisions of 30 men 
each, Composed of young men of all castes, they wore high black soldier's 


53. cf. D’Oyly’s Diary, 20 and 24-11-1810. 

54, Ibid., 12-10-1810. 

55. BJC, 24-3-1817, (CGA23/2), Ahélépola stated that there were Malabar 
soliders in Uva, Sabaragamuva, and Kandy. (PRO. CO 54/52). 

56. D’Oyly’s Diary. 3-10-1810. 

57. Ibid., 20-11-1810, 
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caps, black jackets and white trowsers, and exercise with guns. Their chiefs 
wear three-cornered hats. The maduve people are distinct and wear red jackets. 
He saw in the streets 5 Malabar men said to have come very lately from the 
Coast with a letter. They wore turbans, red jackets, and black trowsers. He 
also met two or three Letters, brought by messengers on the road, one by a 
Malabar man of this country who said he came from Trincomale. On the road 
through Seven Koralés he was told by a Kordla and also by a Mohottiyar 
that in the disdvanés the people were enrolling. The Sinhaleze above stated, 
who are drilled morning and evening, are employed during the day in raising 
a rampart round maha dévale.’58 

Portuguese sources provide rough estimates of the military re- 
sources of the Kandyan Kingdom in the late sixteenth century. Ac- 
cording to Queyroz, Kandy provided 28,000 men, and Uva 12,000, 
all armed with bows and arrows : these men enjoyed the privilege 
of fighting only within the wda rata. In the lowlands, the king could 
command only 10,200 soldiers.59 A Sinhalese war-poem of the seven- 
teenth-century recites that Rajasimha II collected an army of 
70,000 soldiers from all parts of the kingdom.® According to Knox, 
each mohotti-rdla kept a register of the company under his command, 
each of which had 970 men.®1 It has been mentioned that the mohofti- 
ralas of the mid-seventeenth century gradually lost their peculiarly 
military character and the disdva of each province led the troops, 
his flag being the rallying point of the army. 


Of guerilla warfare the Kandyan Sinhalese made a fine art for 
they had the advantage of knowing the impenetrable jungles. ‘‘ For 
all they do is by crafty strategems. They will never meet their en- 
emies in the field,”’ was Knox’s sardonic observation.®2 Their dis- 
advantages in the open field may partly have been due to their lack 
of discipline. We read how ‘‘ the armies never march in ranks, and 
almost all the soldiers take their wives and children, and it is a sight 
to see a lascorin carry a suckling babe in his arms and on his hand 
a basket of pots and pans for cooking, and the wife behind with the 
spears or the arquebus on her back, and instead of the wadworm a 
wooden spoon in the barrel.’’®3 They carried their own provisions 
with them, and when these were exhausted, returned home to fetch 
more, ‘‘ so that after a Month or two a great part of the Army is 
always absent.” 6+ 


58. Ibid., 1-12-1810. 

59. Queyroz (1687), 95. Ahélépola’s estimates of the troopsto the British 
authorities must be discounted, for he was out to impress upon them the 
tmnilitary weakness of the king. Thus the total supernumeraries in Uda Palata, 
Udunuvara, Yatinuvara, Tumpané, Harispattuva, Dumbara, Hévahiita, 
and Valapané, are estimated at 915 ! (PRO. CO 54/52). 

60. Mandarampura Puvata (de Lanerolle ed. 1954). Greeving’s Diary of 
26-6-1804 mentions a Kandyan army of sixty or seventy thousand, and that 
‘the disdva of Four Koralés was for three or four months continually in the 
field with forty thousand men. (PRO. CO 54/12). 

_ 61. Knox (1681), 88. 

62. Ibid., 89. 

63. Queyroz (1687), 95. 

64, Knox, loc, cit. 


— 
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En route the army camped at night in huts constructed out of 
the talpat leaves they carried, “‘ fixing sticks into the ground and 
laying other pieces of Wood overthwart, after the manner of the 
roof of an House, and so lay their leaves over all, to shoot the Rains 
off. Making these Tents stronger or slighter, according to the time 
of their tarriance.”65 In time of danger watches were set all over the 
country, ‘‘in all towns [i.e., villages] and in all places and in every 
cross-road exceeding thick that it is not possible for any to pass 
unobserved.’ At such times passports consisting of the imprint 
of a seal on a clay slab were issued : ‘‘ The Seals are different, ac- 
cording to the Profession of the Party : as to a Soldier the print of 
a man with a Pike on his Shoulder : to a Labourer, a Man with two 
Bags hanging on each end of a Pole upon his Shoulder, which is the 
manner they commonly carry their Loads [i.e. the pingo]. And to 
a white man, the Passport is the print of a Man with a Sword by 
his side, and a Hat on his Head,”’67 


From the Portuguese Wars the Sinhalese gained rich experience, 
and were quick to master Huropean methods of warfare. They learnt 
to drill and to form squadrons,% and to build brick-work fortifi- 
cations instead of their thorn-gates. They fashioned firelocks and 
muskets which supplemented their spears, bows and arrows, so that 
their offensive arms came to be “‘ almost the same as in Europe,” 
their artillery in the late sixteenth century being ‘‘ the best and 
finest in the world, for the curious and artful way in which they cast 
and turn it out.’’6? According to the seventeenth-century war-poem 
Mandérampura Puvata, Vimala Dharma Sirya I re-opened one 
hundred and seventy five iron works and furnaces in different parts 
of the country.70 


Although at times the Sinhalese may have fled at the sight of 
blood,7! on other occasions they showed great courage and a remark- 
able disregard for life.72 In times of grim warfare they resorted to 


65. Ibid. 

66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid. 

68. Queyroz (1687), 70. 

69. Menezes (1681). Pyrard (1618), II. 142. wrote thatthe Sinhalesemade 
all sorts of arms such as arquebuses, swords, pikes, etc. ‘‘ Which are the best 
and most valued in the Indies.” ef. also Ribeiro (1685), 41. For reference to 
the early bow-and-arrow troops cf. Andre de Souza to the King of Portugal, 
20-12-1545, in P. E. Pieris and M. A. H. Fitzler (1927), Document 22. 

70. De Lanerolle (1954 ed.). This same source mentions that at one time 
there were as many as two thousand iron foundries in Ceylon. 

71. The mediaeval Sinhalese were scarcely more valiant than the 
Kandyans. The chroniclers unblushingly recount many instances of soldiers 
running away when the exposed to unexpected danger (Mhv., 66. 89-90; LO¢ 
67 ). The tone of the chroniclers indicate that such scenes were common, and 
by no means contemptible in their eyes. (ef Geiger. 1938 a). 

72. Queyroz (1687) gives instances of cowardice as well as courage. (¢p.. 
the account on page 183 with that on 287). 
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cruelties matched only by their Portuguese adversaries. Prisoners 
were mutilated and thrown to elephantsto be trampled to death:73 
Tt was a common sight during hostilities for heads of enemies killed 
in action to be planted on posts on the wayside. 


a 


73. Queyroz (1687), 687 ; and Knox (1681), 283-184. 


Ill 
REVENUE AND ECONOMY 


THE system of service tenures eliminated toa large extent the use 
of money in everyday economic transactions. Even the craftsmen 
did not gain their livelihood solely by their hereditary skills, and 
depended for their subsistence mainly on agriculture. In the mid- 
seventeenth century Knox observed that “‘ all sorts of Money is 
here very scare ; And they frequently buy and sell by exchanging 
Commodities. Money being scarce, Corn passeth instead of 
Money.’’74 A century ‘and a half later, Andrews on his embassy to 
the Court of Kandy (1795), was struck by the conspicuous absence 
of specie in circulation, all commerce being carried on by means of 
barter.75 ‘* As trade was unknown to the greater part of the Kandyan 
nation, the contracts were neither numerous nor varied and con- 
sisted chiefly in the borrowing of money or grain for present neces- 
sity, the former to pay fees [bulatswrullu] or fines [dada] to their 
chiefs, or (by the chiefs) to satisfy similar demands from the king, 
the latter for sowing and for subsistence.’’76 Men who were pressed 
for money to discharge a debt, or to pay a bulatsurulla to a chief, 
would mortgage their lands.77 


The exorbitant rates of interest current were sufficient proof of 
the scarcity of floating money. Interest (poli) was charged at the 
rate of one hundred per centum in Kandy, and fifty in the country.78 
No interest was chargeable if the principal was repaid within the 
year, but otherwise the time-factor did not enter into the reckoning, 
and notwithstanding the indefinite protraction of the period of the 
loan, interest did not increase for any term beyond a year. In the 
alternative, the rate of interest may be stipulated, e.g., 20 per cent.7° 
Tt was also customary to borrow grain for consumption, to be repaid 
at the next harvest, the established rate of interest being fifty per 
centum. A creditor would send a representative if he could not go 


74, Knox (1681), 157, 156. 

75. Andrews (1796). 

76. Lawrie Mss, I. 

77. Ibid. The sale of their ancestral acres definitely wentagainst the grain, 
and in the eyes of the law every sale of land was a veiled mortgage (cf. Pieris. 
1955). 

78! D’Oyly (1835), 62. 

79. Lawrie Mss. I. 
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himself to the field of his debtor at harvest time, to secure payment. 
“Tf after receiving it on the spot, he at the entreaty of the debtor, 
re-delivers it, and allow respite till the next season, the whole is 
considered as principal and 50 per cent charged upon it the next 
year—this exaction of compound interest was at one time forbidden 
by the king as oppressive to the poor, but of course could be pre- 
vented only partially in practice. If the debt be suffered to outstand 
without such receipt and delivery, no more interest is charged than 
the original 50 per cent.”80 


y 
: 
: 


For loans of paddy the borrower was sometimes required to give 
a preliminary earnest, which occasioned no diminution of interest 
for money-loans a similar premium known as attikdrama was some- 
times paid ‘‘ according to the necessity of the borrower and the 
rigour of the lender.” If a debtor died, the principal, whether money 
or grain, was recoverable from his heirs to the extent of the assets 
of the deceased, but not the interest. In the computation of interest 
there were local variations. In Dumbara no interest was chargeable 
on money or grain, supposedly by order of a former king, but it was 
often customary to deliver a surplus of one or two lahas on each 
pila of grain, not as interest, but in order to compensate diminution 
by drying—presumably a legal fiction. In Seven Koralés and 
Nuvarakalaviya no interest was charged on paddy ‘“‘ because it is 
an abundant article.’’8! 


The wants of the people of the interior were few and easily sup- 
plied so that, in general, “‘ so little was the commerce of the country, 
and that so engrossed, that its effects were not felt a few miles out- 
side the principal ports.’”’8? Monied men were few, and consisted 
chiefly of Moors’? and Malabars’4 who controlled the trade of the 
kingdom, since the Kandyan Sinhalese always had a deep abhor- 
rence for commerce. The foreigners who were authorized to keep 
shops and trade in the sea-board were bound to labour for three 
months in the year (dliyam)§5 Similarly, the Moormen who possessed 
pack-bullocks with which they transported the king’s grain, brought 
salt from the Coast, and traded on the king’s behalf, were liable to 
unlimited and gratuitous calls for the service of their cattle, besides 

80. D’Oyly (1835), 63. 
81. loc. cit. 
82. cf. Governor North’s Dispatch in PRO. CO 54/1. 


83. Moors are first heard of in the early eight century. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the Muhammedans attained the zenith of their 
Commercial prosperity and political hegemony in South India. In Ceylon 
they were Imown by the Portuguese as ‘‘ Moors.” (Codrington. 1938. 51). 
To the Kandyan Sinhalese the ‘‘Moors ” domiciled in the Kingdom were known 
“88 marakkalay6, and the ‘‘ Coast Moors” as hanbankaray6. 

84. According to Davy (1821), 185, the Malabar relatives of the last king 
ent money at 40 per cent interest until they were prohibited. 
85. Bertolacci 1816), 385, 
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haying to pay taxes in salt and in fish, which they were obliged to 
deliver into the royal stores in Kandy free of all cost to the govern- 
ment. For these onerous services they possessed no service-lands : 

‘‘permission to reside and settle in the Kandyan country was 

deemed sufficient compensation.”’8® 

In consequence of commercial atrophy on the one hand, and the 

perfection of an economy based on service-tenures on the other, the 
history of currency in Ceylon is hardly more than a tale of debase- 

ment and inflation. In the tenth century the gold maswran was in 

use ; under Vijaya Bahu I (A.D. 1056-1111) gold coins were so 
debased as to be practically silver, washed with gold. ‘* These pro- 

bably were issued officially as gold, but cannot have been current 
among the merchants and money-lenders for anything but silver, 
with the result that a new fraud was attempted by washing base 
metal with silver ; it seems probable that all the white metal coins 
were so treated. By the fourteenth century the word masuran was 
applied to copper. The state of the Ceylon currency is curiously 
reminiscent of that of the bankrupt Roman empire in the third 
century.’’87 In the late sixteenth century we hear of the silver larin 
and panama, but at the time of Sebald de Wirt’s expedition circa 
A.D, 1602 larins and fanams of gold were still current.88 For the 
mid-seventeenth century Knox writes of three types of coin— ‘‘the 
King’s proper Coin,” known as the panama, which none on pain of 
death may mint ; the tamgam massa, originally coined by the Portu- 
guese and valued at nine English pence, the podi tamgama being 
worth half as much ; and the silver ridi which was later amalga- 
mated with the tamgam massa.89 

In the eighteenth century the only gold coin was the Indian 

pagoda. There were also copper salli, sixty-four of which made a 
silver ridi, and in deeds of sale drawn up late in the century mention 
is made of the rough Dutch stwvier, styled tutu in Sinhalese, which 
found its way into the Kandyan kingdom in large quantities, fol- 
lowed by the European struck salli (4 salli=1 tuttu ; 4 tuttu=1 


ridi). The larin or ridi was the coin most commonly in use, and was | 


to all intents and purposes the money of account.°° The form of the 
86. BOC, Kurunfgala, 10-6-1818 (in Codrington. 1938. 20). 


87. Codrington (1924), 73. The specific gravity of the gold coin declined — 


from 11.458 in the time of the Chola emperor, Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1012) 
to 8.745 in the reign of NisSanka Malla (A.D. 1187-1196) [Specific gravity of 
gold —19.26 ; of silver —10.47]. Codrington (1938) avers that sovereigns 
faced with national bankruptcy resorted to the expedient of debasement ina 
desperate bid to prop up a complex administrative system. But debasement 
was no real solution, and the system of service tenures which eliminated the 
use of money, was thus adopted. 

88, Codrington (1924), 174. 

89. Knox (1681), 156-157. 5 

90. Codrington (1924), 174, says that the ridi became rarer, but it is the © 
only coin mentioned in lawsuits relating to economic transactions which came ~ 
up before the Board of Commissioners. It was worth about seven English 
pence (Davy, 1821, 245). 
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ridi was unusual, being a piece of thick silver wire bent in the shape 
of a fish-hook, and stamped with whatever mark or impression the 
maker preferred, for it was made by all people by the king’s per- 
mission. ‘“ The Silver is fine beyond pieces of Hight. For if any 
suspect the goodness of the Plate, it is the Custom to burn the 
Money in the fire red hot, and so put it in water : and if it be not 
then purely white, it is not Currant Money.’’9! 


Scarcity of specie of all sorts in Kandyan times severely limited 
the kirig’s money income : the value of the last king’s total revenue 
in specie did not exceed £1,500 sterling.22 The economic resources 
of the sovereign, besides the multifarious personal services to which 
he was entitled, may be classified as follows : 


1. Presents from the adhikaramas, disdvas, and other superior 
officers as fees for their several appointments. 


to 


Dikwm, or annual tribute of fixed amount collected by the 
disdvas and other chiefs and paid into the treasury in money, 
soon after the New Year. 


3. Rice or paddy, the produce of gabadagam. 
Produce of royal gardens. 


5. Monopoly of arekanut in Four Kéralés, Sabaragamuva, and 
Three KGralés. A small duty on arekanut in Three Koralés, 


Right of the crown to precious stones. 


Death duties (mardla) :°3 ‘‘ That whensoever any man dies, 
that hath a stock of Cattel, immediately out thence must be 
paid a Bull and a Cow with a Calf, and a male and female 
Buffalo, which tax they call mardla. And there are Officers 
appointed whose place it is, to come and carry them away.’’94 
The marala is also referred to as a grain-tax, presumably a 
heriot imposed on landed proprietors, for Knox mentions that 
women’s land was exempt.°5 The Naranvita Mannalage people 
held a field subject to mardla rajakariya, described as the 
service of collecting and measuring five measures of paddy 
from the estates of deceased persons. In this particular village 
(Naranvita, in Udapalita), mardla service was abolished in 
the regin of Kirti Sri (reg. A.D, 1747-1782), and transferred 


i 91. Knox (1681), 156. Vaux (1853). 


92. Davy (1821), 246. The ridi was worth about se i 
4 1), b uJ vel English 
é lequivalent to sixty-four Kandyan salli (ibid., 245). Bea 


fe, paopely, mardlaya (alt. mala@raya) fr. skt. mrta, ‘‘ dead,” and hara, 


4. Knox (1681), 76-77. 
95. Ibid., 159, 
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to that of mannand@ or measurer of the same village.°° The 
marala is mentioned in inscriptions of the latter fifteenth 
century,97 and in the poem Sangarajavata. 


8. kada-rajakariya, ov land-tax.°* 


Kada-rajakariya was by far the most important source of state 
revenue in Kandyan times, since the whole of the paddy sowing- 
extent of the kingdom was divided into units measured in terms of 
kat, ‘‘ pingos,” for the purpose of kat-hal-rajakariya, the pingo-load 
of rice which was paid into the royal storehouse by all holders of 
paddy land who had not been specifically exempted from this uni- 
versal impost.99 By great favour kat-hal was remitted in the case of 
a few dugganna officials, but if this fact was not noted in the lékam- 
mitiya the exemption was only temporary, as when Dunuvilla 
disdva was verbally exempted by the last king.19° Knox states that 
the lands of soldiers killed on active service were exempt, but not 
if they died naturally.1°1 The units of land on which kada duties were 
calculated varied enormously in different districts. In Four Koralés 
the kada or pingo was for three amunams sowing-extent, its divisions 
being mukkal (3), keravala (4), and kala (4) ; if fields were small, 
more than one were grouped together to make a kada, intermediate 
amounts being calculated at one néiliya of rice for a pila of land, 
and was known as ddkum. In this province the gamvasam people 
paid kada-rajakariya according to the lekam mitiya of the maha 
gabadava, each kada consisting of twelve n@Ji or measures of rice 
and eight cocoanuts, while half that amount constituted a keravala.102 
In Udunuvara and Yatinuvara the kada was for one amunam, in 


96. Lawrie (1898), IT. 634. 

97. cf. the Dadigama Slab-Inscription of Bhuvanaika Bahu VI (circa 
A.D. 1469), #Z, III. No. 29, and the Gadaladeniya Inscription of Sénasammata 
Vilvama Bahu (circa A.D. 1511), ZZ. TV. Bhuvanaika Bahu V, the puppet- 
king of the Portuguese kingdom of Kotte, complained that ‘* many become 
Christians at a time when they are in such a state as to expect death in two 
or three days,” in order to avoid payment of mardja (King of Ceilao to 
Governor Dom Joao Castro, 12-11-1545. Document T2 in Pieris-Fitzler. 1927) 

98. D’Oyly’s Memorandum on the Revenue of the Kandyan Kingdom, an- 
nexed to dispatch 96 of 15-3-1815 (PRO. CO 54/55) lists all these items except 
maraja which was not levied by the last two kings. But on one occasion the 
last king revived a ‘‘ very ancient ” practice of taking the entire property of 
a deceased chief, Hlapita Nilame. The incident enraged the chiefs who said 
that it had long been forbidden by former kings. (D’Oyly’s Diary, 2-11-1812). 
There is no historical evidence of this form of the marala. 

99. The pingo-load was not necessarily rice alone, and usually included 
cocoanuts. The term kada-rajakariya also referred to other dues in kind, e.g., 
cocoanut-oil, or jaggery. Lands subject to the impost were referred to as 
Kat-vasam. Temples lands were exempt. 


100. D’Oyly (1835), 136. 


101. Knox (1681), 77. 
102. D’Oyly (1835), 9. ef. also Satara Koralé Maha Lekam mitiya. 
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; Seven Koralés for twelve. A register of lands subject to pi 
| Koral mT ‘ ingo-dut: 
(kat-hal-lekam-mitiya) was deposited in the qabdetva, 103 Sad if the 
duty was not duly paid into the royal store, the defaulter could be 
arrested and kept prisoner in the gabaddgama.104 


Although kada-rajakariya was the most universal form of t: i 

q in Kandyan times, there has been no agreement as to i 
import. Codrington contends that it was not any form of grain-tax 

but rather an acknowledgement of sovereignty, an act of homage. ” 
without, adducing any evidence in support of a theory which makes 
only landed proprietors owe homage to the sovereign.105 On the 
contrary, the evidence points to the validity of D’Oyly’s definition 
of kada-rajakariya as “an annual duty from all provinces in the 
nature of a land tax paid partly in kind (rice and cocoanuts) and 
partly in cash.”’1°6 Knox probably referred to this same duty when 
he wrote of the “rents ’? paid into the royal storehouse. ‘‘ These 
Rents are but little Money, but chiefly Corn, or what grows out of 
the Ground.”107 Knox’s statement that these ‘‘ rents” were paid 
three times a year after each harvest is added proof that kada-raja- 
hariya was a land-tax reckoned in terms of ‘‘ a certain rate of Corn.” 
Hf peels to mind ae apgien “ grain-tax,” a quantity of paddy 
levied per amunam of land, whi isSai i 
pre ep i Steet hich NisSanka Malla, for instance, 


Fortunately, the Dumbara hi lekam mitiya (Sak 

2 > tiya a 1731) stat 
precisely what extents of land in the district ae liable es heat-hal 
rajakariya and what were exempt. Land amounting to 240 amuanms 
2 piilas, 6 lahas, held in consideration of such royal services as 


103. BJC, 3-12-1816, (CGA 23/4). 
104, BJO, 6-11-1816, (CGA 23/1). 
105. The only argument in favour of the theory i a i 
) y is that ‘‘almost - 
 habitant of the interior was a landed proprietor.” tumours evidekan bereke 
the Colebrooke Commissioners CGA 19/5, G11). But the overwhelmin, 
Objection is that not even all landed proprietors paid hat-hdl. 3 
er, D’Oyly’s memorandum of 15-3-1815, (PRO. CO 54/52). 
7. Knox (1681), 75. Codrington (1938), 53. differenti l 
[ Ox ( 75. E ntiates kada-r 
a Knox’s ‘‘ rent,” and states that ‘‘ if (the latter) tax be not the vi-badda 
ae be some form of household tax.’ He also regards it as distinct from 
@ ancient grain-tax, In fact, vt-badda may have been another name for 
} Heraakariya, current when the due was paid in paddy alone, and tl 
ay a a ‘ox writes of as ‘‘ rent.’ Maradja which Codrington mentions in this 
ec! en is a separate death-duty. Phear (1880) opines that the grain-tax 
a pee yey of the last century, although a return to a very ancient system. 
See es the universality of kada-rajakariya in the intervening Kandyan. 
Beifeines tho this needless confusion is the result of the pedantic insistence 
ae ‘at every word connotes a separate tax, whereas in reality the 
a may have been levied under different names. Codrington’s pre- 
Bs with terminology makes him lose sight of the system. 
. I. Phear (1880) cites a i : 
i passage in Buddhagosha’s commenti 
ddha’s sermon Aggauna Sutia, “ i i day 
de ae hee a, “* We shall give a portion of our paddy ” 
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multiingé, ulpiingé, bétgé, and kunam maduva did not pay the tax 
(kat-hal no-di) and 1013 amunams held on a sGramaru or temporary 
basis were also exempt, while 26 amunams, 2 piilas, 2 lahas of land 
was purappadu. Lands which did pay kat-hal to the maha gabadava 
(kat-hal oppu karala) comprised only 460 amunams, 2 pdlas—that 
is, a little over one-fourth of the total extent of paddy land in the 
district. The evidence points to the fact that kat-hal was payable only 
by those who performed no regular personal service. Thus in Four 
Koralés, the atapattu people who were liable to all manner of per- 
sonal service under the disdva were exempt, while gamvasamkarayo 
whose chief duty was to provision officials on circuit, were subject 
to kat-hal rajakériya. In effect, gamvasamkarayo were those not 
attached to any other department, and their services were occasional. 
In the remoter provinces, individual kat were delivered to the head- 
men, who sent them to the king’s store in Kandy. Thus the raja- 
hariya of all the seven Demala Hatpattu (Seven Koralés) was sent 
to Kandy in the month of Nikini by the liyanarala.10° But in Four 
Koralés the varied kada dues ranging from rice and cocoanuts, to 
oil and jaggery, were delivered directly to the maha gabadava. 


In Kandyan times both the grain-tax and the system of personal 
service co-existed, and kada-rdjakariya as well as personal service 
were sometimes commutable for money. Commutation of the grain- 
tax became convenient and even necessary because the payment 
of ‘‘a certain rate of Corn” by each and every proprietor of land 
subject to tax would have brought in an abundance of grain which 
was superfluous for the king, as he had his own villages which sup- 
plied the royal storehouses with ample rice and paddy. Small 
wonder then that Rajasimha II is reported to have scorned to 
accept these gifts of agricultural produce, and kept his tax-payers 
waiting serveral months before he deigned to receive them. At one 
time Rajasimha allowed a discharge from kat-hal rajakariya for life 
on payment of a pecuniary commutation fee, but in the latter half 
of his reign commutation became infrequent.'1° Subsequently a 
compromise was arrived at and pingo-duty was paid partly in kind 
and partly in cash. In the case of personal service, it often happened 
that in departments performing personal rajakariya in rotation or 
shifts (mura), not all those liable to serve were required to attend, 
and in commutation of the service they paid a fixed sum known as 
mura ridi to the chief of the district or department in question.1!? 


From the commutation of rajakdriya there naturally evolved the 
system of revenue ‘‘ farming ’’ which became a characteristic feature 


109, D’Oyly (1835), 47. 
110. Knox, (1681), 77. 


1ll. For the rates of fine for non-attendance of atapattu and kasakara, 
Four Koralés, ef. BC. CGA 21/111. 
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of economic organization in the Kandyan Period. There are indi- 
cations that even as early as the tenth century the revenue was 
farmed (badu-karanava) by hereditary and other headmen, at least 
in some districts.1!2 The essence of the farming system is that the 
king, instead of collecting his revenues through a central executive 
leased that: function to provincial chiefs. The term ‘‘ farm ” is here 
used in a special sense, as there was no outright sale of the right to 
collect revenue. As Turnour explains, ‘‘ these contributions and 
services were exacted by the chiefs for the public, reserving certain 
defined portions as their perquisites of office.” 113 Thus, besides vihala 
kada rajakariya delivered to the royal store, certain people also 
rendered unto the disdva dues of lesser amount—that is, valavva 
kada and/or a cash payment known as paviduru mila at a certain 
rate per kada.'14 This was known as disdva rajakdriya, and included 
the personal services at the disposal of the disdva. 


The disdva enjoyed the muttettu and avda lands of certain vidana- 
gam assigned to him free of duty, and the villagers cultivated these 
Jands and rendered personal service. In Four Koralés, besides the 
atapattu department, the disava had the following villages allotted 
to his use : 3 nindagam, 3 villages of kodituvakkukdrayod, 6 dracci 
vasams of hévayds or soldiers, 2 batgam villages,1 kula muhandiram 
vasama (low caste soldiers), the washermen of Kirigoda Koralé ; 
1 village of palanquin-bearers, and 12 simhakkarayo or drummers. 115 
The services of these people bound to the chiefs by their tenures 
of land have been thus described by Turnour: 
* The services are of two kinds, those rendered b; i 

serv f i F yy them as a retinue attached 
to a chief, in upholding his station [e.g., the atapattw people], and Shon Tau 
menial kind. The former class are generally divided into three reliefs, each 
party serving for twenty days alternately. Their service consists in carrying 
messages, in attendance on the chief himself ; on certain occasions the chief 
will call out the whole of his retinue to attend him. The menial classes are 
engaged in duties performed by domestics about his house, in carrying 
burthens and in other species of labour. They are usually divided into two 
reliefs, and consist of persons of inferior caste. If the whole should be called 
out they are generally fed by the chief, otherwise they feed themselves,’116 


In consideration of these emoluments and privileges the disd 

paid a consolidated fee on appointment, an pa ee fee hdd 
other presents. Originally the annual dékwma, literally ‘‘ seeing ue 
and the parallel penuma, were tokens of respect, either five ridi or 
a bundle of forty betel leaves given to the king at the annual dikuwm 


112. cf. Codrington (1938), 33. 
_ 113. Byidence before Colebrooke Commissioners, (CGA 19/5. G. 11). 


_ 114. In Four Koralés partduru mila was 20 tuftu per kada ; in maha dévala 


t 
ae 5 ces 2 
q ae ie was one ridi paid at the New Year (Codrington. 1938. 35. D’Oyly 


| 115. BO. 27-10-1818, (CGA 21/111). 


i > . 
fae CO 418)2 an Evidence before Colebrooke Commissioners 2-9-1829 
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mangalla. But money was generally placed on the betel leaves, 

and the expression bulatsurulla was latterly used almost exclusively 

in the sense of a fee. The revenue system could well have become 

a hierachy of extortion: the disavas, as Knox said, “‘oppress 
and squeez the people” through their hirelings, the mohottdlas, 
vidanas, and others. What militated against the whole administr- 
ative system becoming a machine of extortion was the fact that 
money was scarce and dues were, in part at least, paid in agricultural 
produce which being more or less perishable, could not be hoarded 
indefinitely by avaricious chiefs. The chief item of taxation in kind 
was rice, but it was a peculiar circumstance that although this 
staple grain had often to be imported from India, there was no local 
market for any surplus produced at home.117 The paradox was due 
to the fact that in times of good harvest practically everyone had 
enough from his fields, while in times of famine none had a surplus 


to sell. 


Wright has left a detailed statement of the finance of the farming 
system outlined above (Appendix 1): the profits of the disdvas 
comprised whatever he could make in the form of fees, gifts, and 
bribes over and above what he paid as tribute into the royal trea- 
sury. The lesser chiefs likewise paid a consolidated fee to their 
superiors in consideration of the right to collect certain dues and 
fees, and these small fry emulated their betters by feathering their 
own nests.118 But it may be mentioned that bribery was not always 
countenanced and on the death of a madigé vidana, the king hearing 
that he had acquired large property during office, ordered an account 
of his assets to be made, had it seized for His Majesty’s use, and 
decreed that the relatives of the deceased officer should not be held 
answerable for his debts.1!9 In the reign of the last king certain 
officials of the royal store were impaled for releasing people from 
rajakariya and taking bribes from them for the favour. 120 


117. Turnour, op. cit. 
118. Ibid. The revenue system irresistably calls to mind the conversation 
of the fishermen in Shakespeare’s Pericles (IL. i) : 
Third Fisherman ; Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 
First Fisherman : Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up 
the little ones. I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly 
as to a whale ; a’play and tumbles, driving the poor fry before 
him, and at last devours them all at a mouthful. 
Pericles (aside) : A pretty moral. 
119. Talwatte Vidan vs. Bannayake Rala, BIC 20-5-1817, (CGA 23/2). 
120. ef. D’Oyly’s Diary, 5-4-1812. 
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THE LEKAM-MITI?2s 


REGISTERS of land had been in existence throughout the Kandyan 
Period, and placed on record the extents of land which were liable 
to rajakariya. Many a lékam-mitiya in existence begins by reciting 
that it has been compiled to replace another which had been des- 
troyed or decayed. The palm-leaf manuscript lak-vidhiya, the 
original of which antedates the comparatively modern Boundary- 
books (kada-im pot), and may go back to the fourteenth century, 
contains a reference to a0 O@m® A@ consulting the four 
registers,” and these four kinds of lékam-miti were maintained 
throughout the Kandyan Period.122 They were the kat-hal lékam 
mitiya or register of pingo dues already mentioned, which was 
deposited in the maha gabadava ; the disdévé maha lékam pota which 
was a comprehensive register of villages in each disdvané and the 
departments which they served, which register was kept in the 
disava’s valavva, in charge of the atapattu ; the hi-lékam-mitiya,123 
a smaller register of ploughed lands which was taken into the field ; 
and finally the several departmental registers such as the dunukara 
lekam mifiya, compiled for the convenience of departmental chiefs 
in marshalling their labour forces. Besides these state registers, the 
nindagam proprietors had their own valavva leékam miti, while the 
temples had registers of Jands belonging to them, e.g., the mialigava 
lekam mitiya. 


The lekam-miti consisted of several strips of palm-leaves on which 
the requisite data was “‘ scratched” with a pointed stylus—a 
process which impressed Lacombe who described it as follows : 


“Instead of paper they use the Leaves of Palms : for pens they use a little 
F iron Stylus somewhat less long than the hand and pointed at one end, holding 
it between the fingers, not in the way that we hold a pen or engraving-tool, 
but by making the two middle fingers cross over and the two others pass 


121 Mitiya—pl. miti—bundle, roll. Thus lékam-mitiya—Cleri 

Bend Bees 3) if , us lékam-mitiya—Clerical Rolls, 

22, D'Oyly (1835), 44 says: ‘4 Lékam Miti or Registers of Persons 

to Rajakariya service are kept in the Hands of the Chiefs of the Pro- 

s and of many Departments to which they respectively belong.” 

i ee: The import of hi is not certain. Scholars usually assume that it con- 
ploughing, sowing. Mr. Julius de Lanerolle suggests that the word is a 

uption of hin, slender, as opposed to the bulky maha lékam-mitiya, an 

pretation which is supported by the fact that all the lékam-miti relate 

loughed lands, and a separate hi-lékam-mitiya is in this sense meaningless. 
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under. When gripping this stylus, they hold it with their fist without employ- 
ing the tumb, and so scratch it on the palm-leaf, which they hold with the 
other hand while scratching, without even need of a table on which to lean, 
They are so adroit in this fashion of writing, with such quick wits, that I 
have found myself walking with one of them, discoursing with him, quest- 
ioning and receiving answers, at the same time as he wrote in this way on a 
piece of palm-leaf, without his ceasing or interrupting himself deliberately 
to listen to me or to satisfy my curiousity, and this astonished me not a little, 
+o observe so perfect a mind in a savage, but I have learned since that such a 
thing is common to nearly all of them.’124 


For the compilation of the Land Rolls, certain officials led by 
the maha lékama'25 were sent into the district chosen for a cadastral 
survey and census. Thus in Three KGralés all the inhabitants were 
ordered to attend at the royal garden Palangomuvavatta, near 
Ruvanviilla, and their names were written down in the space of 
eight days. Then the maha lékama, mohottdlas, and koralas went 
round the district listing all the fields, which completed they pro- 
ceeded to write an account of the kada-rajakariya payable per each 
pila, and these dues were brought into the royal granary (afuva) 
when directed.126 From time to time the disdva would check whether 
any individuals held more land than they were entitled to as service- 
portions.!27 A hundred years ago, the Temple Lands Commissioners 
were close enough to the days of the Kandyan kings to obtain from 
the older people an idea of the precautions taken in making out 


the registers. 


‘The lékam miti are said by old Kandyans, who recollect their being written, 
to have been very carefully made out. Indeed, under the rule of the last 
Kandyan king, no chief would dare to falsify, in the slightest degree, any 
document on which the revenue depended. He could scarcely have done 
so without many being privy to it ; and, under a jealous tyrant, who seems 
+o have distrusted everyone, to have encouraged suspicion of each other 
amongst his chiefs, and to have employed a system of espionage and secret, 
information, he would have certainly been detected had he attempted it, 
in which case, he would have lost his lands, and possibly his head. In addition 
to this, the king seems to have taken especial care that the officers entrusted 
with the formation of these lékam miti should not be exposed to the influence 
of relationship, or:connection with the persons whose lands they were register- 
ing ; and a chief of one district was frequently sent to compile the lékam 
mitiya of another. 

‘From a knowledge of all these circumstances ; from being better able to 
appreciate the necessity and value of the precautions which were taken 
against incorrectness than we are, the Kandyans place an implicit confidence 
in these olas, which they certainly do not afford to any of our records,128? 


The lékam miti showed the names and extents of the fields in each 
village usually in the following form :129 


124, Lacombe (1681). 
125. The maha lékama was the chief scribe, and his banner carried at the 


Perahiira procession contained a lékam-mitiya and stylus. (Bell. 1892). 
126. D’Oyly’s Diary, 3-10-1810. 
127. Ibid. 
128, T.L.C. 1851. 
129. Filed in BC, 28-9-1852, (CGA 18/9). 
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eae OBEHEO omoddongnd oceieS. 6© gud gedlOdeO 
SiGe: 

(To Madagedera Tikirala the field named Kosgaha-aravat30 of 2 
pilas sowing-extent ; to the same owner, the asviddwma of one 


pila extent.”’) 


The information contained in the Land Rolls was comprehensive. 
The Dumbara hi lekam mitiya, (Saka 1731), for example, enumerates 
the temple lands in the district (méligdva, vihdra, and dévala lands 
total 171 amunams, 3 pilas), the gabadagam, the lekam rajakariya 
lands (85 amunams); the ratavasam rajakariya lands (87 amu- 
nams);'31 and the gannile fields amounting to 45 amunams, the pro- 
perty of hereditary headmen, A multitude of other service lands are 
enumerated, including those of the gamkdra péruva or new regiment 
of the maduva military corps, the pattividinas or cattle-keepers, 
the maha ulpiingé or royal Bath, the hinam maduva or palanquin- 
bearers, the kotfalbadda or smiths, the halu-apullana hénaya or 
washerman, the badahiil-badda or potters, the tamboru-purampetiu 
or drummers and trumpeters, the washers for the ilamgamé péruva 
or troupe of dancers, and finally the dugganna lands held by the 
king’s immediate attendants, and the mudalivasam lands which 
were the property of the mudiyansé people. Similarly, the Sabara- 
gamuva hi-lékam mitiya lists the royal, temple, vidana, and ninda 
villages, as well as the villages named after various service classes, 
eg., gamvasam, hévivasam, haluapullana-gam, kodituvalhu-gam, 
dunukdravasam, and finally the menial dliyam pamgu. 


The dues payable for each land-holding are specified in detail in 
the disa-leékam miti. Thus the Satara Koralé Maha Lekam Pota (Saka 
_ 1669) enumerates the dues in money and salt payable by the roving 
_ Matalé madige department ; the duraya of certain batgam villages 
_ rendered one pingo of rice, and one of cocoanuts ; from Kurunagoda 
16 tutu was paid by each viddna at the New Year (avurudda 
pandurw), and 30 salli each, levied from 6 gardens, brought in 45 
tuttu, while one garden paid money as well as areca cutters (gira 
iti). The same register also lists the oil-dues paid at the hdtti 
a vi galaya or Festival of Lights : the kankanams of Galboda Pat- 
tuva, for instance, sent 2 néli of oil and 7 ridi.132 


bs 


131 This service was performed by people resident in the rafa around 
ly. In Kotmalé, for instance, the ratavasam people cleared and kept in 
ler the water courses of Gampola and Naramvita. But there was a rata 
race eee ap veaeaiate whose service was to carry banners on the king’s 

ey and at the four festivals, and keeping watch at the disdva’: i 

Bip ie83, a0, ; ping ie disdva’s residence 
. The numerals are expressed in the Sinhalese lit lakunu symbols, 
abbreviations are used, e.g., ‘‘ po’? (69) for pol or cocoanuts ; 
(9) for midi; ‘‘hai” (9) for hal or rice, and so on. Spelling is 

es incor’ect, and words written as pronounced. e.g: © 


ae yee ye, peg 
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In disputes about land rights and service-obligations, the chiefs 
were readily able to decide the merits of a case by reference to the 
lekam miti. Thus in Miyanapalave Nayide vs. Dodantelle Basndyaka 
Nilamé,'33the chiefs said that the field to which the basndyaka nilamé 
of the Temple of the Tooth and plaintiff in possession both laid 
claim should be registered in the hi-lékam mitiya which would show 
to what department or estate it belonged, and reference being 
accordingly made to both the hi-lékam mitiya and the mdligava 
lzkam mitiya, they stated that it was very clear that a portion of 
the field belonged to the Maligava, or rather was held by the plaintiff 
in possession under that Temple. In another dispute the chiefs, 
having consulted the Land Rolls, declared ; ‘‘ By the hi-lékam 
mitiya they understand that the field in question is part of the 
gamvasam, which gamvasam is a part of the nindagama of Kumbal- 
gama ; that Plaintiff is the owner of the gamvasama, and is liable 
to do service as a gamméhé to the nindagama proprietor, while 
Defendant who possesses the (same) field in question is liable to do 
agricultural services for Plaintiff who may depute him to do those 
services for which he himself is liable to the nindagam proprietor, 
and should Defendant refuse to do those services, he would forfeit 
his right to hold his fields.” In other words, the lékam mitiya defined 
the rights and obligations of three persons having interests in the 
same plot of land—the gamladda or ninda lord, the pamgukdraya 
(plaintiff), and defendant, who was apparently a nilakdrayd.134 


more information was required to judge the merits of a case, the 
chief appealed to would send payitdakarayas to make inquiries on 
the spot from neighbours who had knowledge of the facts of the 
case.137 


In the lékam-miti entries, the tendency is for names of villages 
and fields to be mentioned rather than the names of individual 
holders, for the rajakdriya attached to the land, and any person 
who was in possession was prima facie liable to perform the service 
mentioned in the register.135 If he managedtogetthe service changed 
by paying a bulatswrulla to a chief, the new service would be entered 
by interlineation, and the lékam mitiya thus brought up to date. 
But where more than one person had interests in the same land, it 
was common to mention the holders’ name. Thus when the lékam 
mitiya of the maha dévdle was examined to decide a dispute, it 
showed that Erranvapola Hénaya was liable to pay one tamgama 
for a pidavilla pamguva or portion dedicated to the temple, but no 
mention was made of the name of the field. It was decided that the 
washerman had a pravéni right to the land in question subject to 
the service of washing for the twelve original blacksmith families 
in the village, and these blacksmiths were to pay half the tithe 
(i.e., 2 salli) in consideration of the service they enjoyed.13¢ When 


133. BJO, 1-8-1829, (CGA. 23/25. Pt. I). 
134. Kumbulgame Gamage Appu vs. Ambepussela Hapoowe, BIC, 31-8-1831 
(CGA 23/27). ; 

135. The personal names and place names were sometimes the same. 
136. Errawwapola Henegedera Kiria vs. Palawatte Tikiri Nayide, BIC 


22-2-1826, (CGA 23/17). . BIC, 8-9-1817, (CGA 23/3). 
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seed-paddy.14! Karw-andé was the quarter of the crop, i.e., the half 
divided between two joint-cultivators. Sometimes the gamkaraya’s 
share was one-third, tunen-andé. 


According to Wright, the difference between ada and otu lands 
jn Sabaragamuva was that in the former the gamkdraya supplied 
the seed, while the latter were cultivated entirely at the cultivator’s 
expense.!4? D’Oyly differentiates three types of otw tenure : 


Vv 


WAGES AND RENT 
(a) A portion of the crop equal to the extent sown, or to one-and- 
a-half or double the extent sown in some paddy fields and hén. 
Tt was the usual share paid to the proprietor of barren fields 
or those which were difficult of protection from wild animals, 
particularly in Seven Koralés, Sabaragamuva, Hévahita, and 
some hén in Harispattuva. In many royal villages in Seven 
KGralés there were lands paying ofw to the crown, and were 
probably those left over after the allotment of service-holdings, 


(b) The share of one-third paid from a field of tolerable fertility, 
: from a good héna sown with hill-paddy. 


THE system of service-tenures practically eliminated the pay- 
ment of wages to state officials who held land in consideration of rd- 
jakariya. The king did however maintain various paid labourers 
(padikarayo). The stipendiary companies of the army were in charge 
of a padikara nilamé. Some of the civilian padikdrayo were remune- 
rated partly in cash, partly in grain, e.g., the people of the gaba- 
davas and of the Péradeniya royal gardens. The high priests of Mal- 
vatta Vihara received from the royal granaries three measures of 
rice per diem, ten principal priests were allowed two measures, 
while the other monks were given one and a half measures and 
currystuffs.138 The Temple of the Tooth (dalada méligava) also 
had a few paid employees, e.g., the dlatiammas. 


In the case of private estates of chiefs and nobles, the employment 
of wage-labour was practically unheard of. These proprietors were 
unwilling to lease their lands to avdakdrayas to be cultivated on 
the customary basis of a half-share of the produce, for a certain — 
idea of ignominy attached to such an arrangement, and implied 
‘a degree of poverty in that particular kind of possession of which ~ 
the people are most fond, viz. followers and dependents.”139 But — 
although most households had some proprietory interest in land, ~ 
“vet all have not watered Land enough for their needs, that is, 
such Land as good Rice requires to grow in ; so that such are fain” 
to sow on dry Land, and Till other mens Fields for a subsistence.’’140 
Such men were obliged to till the lands of others on an aida or of” 
basis. { 


In the royal villages (gabadagam), the large private estates (ninda- 
gam), and temple villages, the best land was retained as the mutteftu 
to be cultivated by the tenants, the less fertile was given out in 
andé, while the least productive land for which there was little 
competition was given out on an otw basis. In the avidé system, the 
wages of the cultivator (atdakaraya) was one-half of the produce, 
the other half-share being the rent of the proprietor (yamkdrayd), 
the latter providing the cultivator with buffaloes and germinated 


(c) The share which the proprietor of a héna sown by another 
with fine grains cuts first from the ripe crop, being one large 
basket-full, or a man’s burden,143 


SSS states that the parties should sowtogether ; it is the avidakdrayda’s 
by to plough, water, watch, reap and stack the sheafs. The parties join to 
6 the sheafs to the threshing-floor and thresh together. Thechaff and straw 
the avidakaraya. Thegamkdraydprovides meals for all workers on sowing- 
m the day the corn is removed to the threshing-floor, and on threshing 
jamkaraya who has no buffaloes should repair the ridges (niyara) of 
or pay ea neh ea has been sown as yoke-hire (viya-kuliya). A field 
dla generally produces 3 to 5 , 4 being th A 
7 COA 23/3). amunams, eing the average (BJC. 
42. Wright (1818). 

. D’Oyly (1835), 55. 


188. BC, 25-6-1818, (CGA, A/6B). 
139. Wright, PRO. CO 416/20; Turnour (1818). 
140. Knox (1681), 69. 
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UNI AND ALLEGIANCE ACCOUNT OF ANNUAL EMOLUMENT RECEIVED BY THE DISAVE 
en OF SABARAGAMUVA ON ACCOUNT OF DAKUMA AND 
BULATSURULLU & ca. BY H. WRIGHT, GOVERNMENT 


AGENT* 


THE functional and regional devolution of public administration 
in the Kandyan Kingdom might seem at first sight to have been 
incompatible with a tradition of strong central government. But 
the kingdom was in fact “‘ united under one canopy,” the crown 
being the symbol of that unification. The several national festivals, 
besides fostering the attachment of the people to their national 
religion, served also to stimulate political allegiance by means of 
pomp and pageantry. At the Asala Perahara, for instance, the » 
governors of the various disdvanés and rata, accompanied by their 
retinues, appeared in the capital at the same time, and participated 
in a spectacular festival and procession lasting several days and 
nights. The four great festivals, celebrated annually at the capital, 
tended to enhance national unity and political allegiance. They 
were, the New Year Festival (avurudda maigalla), the Perahiira, 
the Katti mangalla, and the alut-sal mangalla. (cf. Appendix I). 
The payment of dues to the King by the chiefs and people was also 
accomplished in an atmosphere of ritual and pageantry. According 
to Knox, the people came with their dues three times a year, after 
each harvest ; the alut-sal mangalla or Festival of New Rice, was 
celebrated soon after the maha or Great harvest ; the katti mangalla 
celebrated in J? mdse (November) corresponded to the yala harvest, 
and the New Year dues were presumably paid after the médda or 
‘* middle” harvest. But there was no uniformity in practice, for 

the harvests varied in different districts.144 4 


NOTE ( 


After the Rebellion of 1818 against the British Government, it 
was decided that Sabaragamuva ‘‘ so long noted for its contumacy 
and disobedience to the established government, whether British 
or Kandyan,” should be divided into three sections, each governed 
by a separate chief. In order to calculate the stipends of the new 
chiefs, this statement of accounts was made by Herbert Wright 
Bsq., Agent of Government, Ratnapura, ‘‘ after a minute inquiry 
and investigation into the native records which relate to the emo- 
luments of the person holding the office of disdve over the whole 
province.” As a result of this inquiry, a monthly salary of one 
hundred rix-dollars was proposed for each of the three new chiefs 
of Sabaragamuva. But since the chiefs did not consider this a 
sufficient allowance, and looked with jealous eyes at reformation, 
“ various hints ... have dropped at various times from them in the 
course of conversation purposely introduced, in stating their ex- 
penses, the number of followers they have to maintain and the 
unlimited perquisites they enjoyed in the exactions, fees, fines and 
forfeitures as well in an underhand way as by the acknowledged 
customs of the country, but too numerous and refined to be reduced 
to a regular account, the increased rate at which the inferior 
situations were disposed of within the last thirty or forty years... 
offices rated at 500 ridis each were actually disposed of for 1,500 
or 2.000 of late years, and others in proportion.”’** Indeed, 
there was considerable inflation in prices of these inferior stations 
as a result of preparations for War with the British, and D’Oyly 
in his Diary (December 20th 1811) recorded the prices for offices 
in the Pahala Dolos Pattu, Seven Koralés for that year, as 


follows : 
Raté lékam—Navinne Mohottala 3,500 rédi 
Atapattu lékam—Hurukgomuve Mohottala 2,500 ridi 
Kodituvakku lékam 2,000 ridi 
Valayva lékam 1,500 ridi 


_,Wright’s account does however enable us to form a rough 
pase of the financial side of the administration in late Kandyan 
es, 


CGA, A—551. 
Wright’s Minutes of September and October 1818 (zbid). 


144, ef. Codrington (1938), 36. 
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Ridi 

Disa&vane Mohottale for appointment, 500 
Disavane Mohottale for annual dékum 25 
Atapattu Nilame for appointment 500 
Atapattu Nilame for annual dékum x 25 
Atapattu Nilame for presents 10 
Atapattu Nilame for matras 25 
Atapattu Nileme for 1 bottle of gunpowder 3 
Atapattu Nilame for one sword (silver) value 50 
Atapattu Nilame for two silver waist strings 60 
Atapattu Nilame for four cristal arm rings 24 
Atapattu Nilame for five iron chunan boxes wrought with 

silver 
Atapattu Nilame for five chunam boxes called kavisgaru AY) 

killati 
Atapattu Nilame for five guns 120 
Atapattu Nilame for five billhooks 10 
Atapattu Nilame for five axes 5 
Atapattu Nilame for mamoties 15 
Atapattu Nilame for five chopping knives 10 
Atapattu Nilame for five sickles if 
Atapattiu Nilame as headman of hiragé or prison 5 
Kodituvakku Nilame for appointment 500 
Kodituvakku Nilame for annual dékum 25 
Kodituvakku Nilame for present 5 
Kodituvakku Nilame for matras 25 
Kodituvakku Nilame for one bottle gunpowder 3 
Kodituvakku Nilame for three guns 72 
Kodituvakku Nilame for one silver sword 50 
Kodituvakku Nilame for five billhooks 10 
KKodituvakku Nilame for five axes 5 
Kodituvakku Nilame for five mamoties 15 
Kodituvakku Nilame for five chopping knives 10 
Kodituvakku Nilame for five sickles 14 
Kodituvakku Nilame as head of hiragé 5 
Maha Basnaike Nilame of Sabaragamuva Temple 

for appointment 500 
Maha Basnailke Nilame for annual ddkum 50 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for present 10 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for matras 25 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for one bottle gunpowder 3 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for one silver sword _ 50 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for four cristal arm rings 24 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for two silver waist strings 60 


with silver 


Maha Basnaike Nilame for five iron chunam boxes wrought 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for five kavisigaru chunam boxes 


Maha Basnaike Nilame for five guns 120 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for five billhooks 10 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for five axes 5 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for five mamoties 15 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for five chopping knives 10 
Maha Basnaike Nilame for five sickles If 
Basnaike Nilame of Alutnuvara Temple for appointment 300 
Basnaike Nilame for annual dékum 25 
Basnaike Nilame for presents 10 
Basnailke Nilame for matras 25 
Basnaike Nilame for one bottle of gunpowder 3 
Basnaike of Bottumbuve Temple for appointment 50 
Basnaike of Bottumbuve Temple for annual dékum 5 
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Basnaike of Bottumbuve Temple for presents 

Office of Mailapperu Nely of the above Temple 

Basnaike Nilame of Ammadu Dévdla for appointment 

Basnaike Nilame of Ammadu Dévdla for annual dikum 

Basnaike Nilame of Ammadu Dévala for presents 

Office of Mudannake Nelay of Sabaragamuva Temple 

Office of Mudannake Nely of Sabaragamuva Temple 
annual dékum 

Office of Mudannake Nely of Sabaragamuva Temple present 

Office of Hangomuya Mohotti Nilamé 

Office of Hangomuva Mohotti Nilamé annual dékum 

Office of Hangomuva Mohotti Nilamé present 

Gabada Mohotti Nileyy for appointment 

Gabada Mohobti Niley for dakum 

Gabada Mohotti Niley present 

Wannaku Niley for appointment 

Wannaku Niley for annual dékwm 

Wannaku Niley for present 

Vidan of Hunoyalla for appointment 

Vidan of Hunovalla for annual dékwn 

Vidan of Hunoyalla for present 

Vidan of Talawettigey for appointment 

Vidan of Talawettigey for annual dékum 

Vidin of Talawettigey for present 

Vidan of Kuruvitte Gampaha for appointment 

Vidan of Kuruyitte Gampaha for annual dékum 

Vidan of Kuruyitte Gampaha for present 

Vidan of Kolombogama for appointment 

Vidan of Kolombogama for annual dékum 

Vidan of Kolombogama for present 

Vidan of Egodegampahe for appointment 

Vidin of Egodagampahe for annual dékum 

Vidan of Egodagampahe for present 

Vidan of Gantuné for appointment 

Vidan of Gantuné for annual dakum 

Vidan of Gantuné for present we, 

Nine kankanams and lékams of temple village @ 24 ridis 
each when they appear before the disdva at Kandy 

Office of Atapattu Mohottale of the temple at Alutnuvara 
for appointment 

Office of Atapattu Mohottale of the temple at Alutnuvara 
annual délum 

Office of Atapattu Mohottale of the temple at Alutnuvara 
present 

Office of Attenaike Mohotti for appointment 

Office of Attenaike Mohotti for annual dékum 

Office of Attenaike Mohotti for present 

Vidin of Denawaka for appointment 

Vidan of Denawaka for annua dékum 

Vidan of Denawaka for present 

Lékam of Denawaka 

Lékam of Denawaka for present 

Eight gammans 

Vidan of Opanaka for appointment 

Vidan of Opanaka for dékum 

Vidan of Opanaka for present 

Lékam of the above village 

Vidan of Yakewala for appointment 

Vidan of Yakewala for dékum 
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Vidan of Yakewala for present 

Lékam dasdegam and Karea wasam for appointment 
Maha Nadapu 

Panan Nadapu 

Vidan of Balangoda 

Vidan of Balangoda for dékum 

Vidan of Balangoda for present 

Lékam of the above village 

Vidan of Kandangomuve for appointment 
Vidin Kandangomuve for ddkum 

Vidan of Kandangomuve for present 

Four Liyanna Duraya 

Vidan of Batugedera 

Vidan of Batugedera for present 

Vidan of Gilimale for appointment 

Vidan of Gilimale for present 

Vidan of Bambarabotuve for appointment 
Vidain of Bambarabotuve for present 

Vidan of Enatno 

Vidan of Enatne for present 

Vidan of Giroeri Kirye 

Vidan of Meddikande 

Vidan of Meddikande for present 

Vidan of four wood-cutters villages 

Vidan of four wood-cutters dékum 

Vidan of four wood-cutters present 

Vidan of Kosgoda inhabited by pannayas 
Vidan of the gravet of Kuruwatte 

Vidan of the gravet of Gattahatta 

Héwa durayaé 

Korala of Kadawatte Koralé for appointment 
Korala of Kadawatte Koralé for dékwm 
Korala of Kadawatte Koralé for matrass 
Korala of Kadawatte Koralé for present 
Korala of Dawatte Koralé for hiragé 

Korala of Dawatte Koralé for one bottle of gunpowder 
Korale of Meda Koralé 

Korala of Meda Koralé for dékum 

Korala of Meda Koralé for present 

Ko6rala of Meda Koralé for matrass 

Korala of Meda Koralé for hiragé 

Korala of Meda Koralé for one bottle of gunpowder 
Vidan of Bulatgama 

Vidan of Muligama 

Korala of Attakalam Koralé 

Korala of Attakalam Koralé for dikum 
Ko6rala of Attakalam Koralé for present 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for matrass 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for hiragé 

Korala of Attakalam Koralé for one bottle of gunpowder 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for four guns 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for billhooks 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for five axes 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for five mamoties 
Korala of Attakalam Koralé for five chopping knives 
K6rala of Attakalam Koralé for five sickles 
Vidan of Galpage 

Vidan of Meyangamme 

Korale of Kolana Koralé 
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Korale of Kolana Kéralé for dakum 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for present 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for matrass 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for hiragé 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for one bottle of gunpowder 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for four guns 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for five billhooks 

Korale of Kolana Koralé for five sickles 

Korale of Kukulu Koralé 

Korale of Kukulu Koralé for dékum 

Korale of Kukulu Koralé for present 

Korile of Navadun Koralé 

Korale of Navadun Koralé for dikum 

Korale of Navadun Koralé for present 

Korale of Kuruwitte Koralé 

Korale of Kuruvitte Koralé for dikum 

Korale of Kuruvitte Koralé for present 

Korale of Kuruyitte Koralé for hiragé 

Korala of Kuruyitte Koralé for matrass 

Korala of Kuruvitte Koralé for one bottle of gunpowder 

Vidin of Udapattu 

Vidan of Pallepattu 

Vidan of Mada pattu 

Muhandiram of Kadawatte Kéralé 

Lékam of Kadawatte Kéralé 

Hateri liage duraya 

Two Muhandirams of Mada Koralé 

Lékam and Hatbuge Duraya 

Two Muhandirams of Attekulankéralé 

Lékam 

Two Muhandirams of Kukulu Kéralé 

Lékam 

Atukorala of Navadun Koralé 

Vidan of Mandalagama and Pattalgama 

Nayide of Pattale 

Vidan of Kudawe village to furnish white jagerry 

Dues called kat and bulatsurullu payable to the disdva from 
the seven divisions as well as from the above said 
vidana’s village on the occasion of Perahiira 
festival and in the month of November or II mise : 

From Embilipittigamdekke being the dues called muraridt 
and perahiira dada &c. 

Forty two lance sticks from the 14 stick painters 

Seventy nine blades or points of lances from the blacksmith 
of kottalbadde 

Fifty nine arecanut cutters 

Four addices 

One axe 

One silver chunam box from the vidan of silversmiths 

Six presents worth 1 ridi each from the 6 silversmiths 

Nine rings set with stones from the rest of the silversmiths 

Six Tadupu cloths, 80 cubits cach from the weavers or 
beravabadda 

Six diakalchies cloth 

One white grattu cloth 

Five guns from the 5 ninda villages in Attukalam Koralé 
payable from the villages 
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: ; _ Ridi Ridi 
Gilimale, being the village which furnished betel leaves to From the village called Gillemalle and Bambera : 
royal store on account of the dues, viz. atumudal From Bottuva dékuma 125 
_ tice and jagery 28} From Kandangomuve dakuma 100 
One iron crow 5 spans long 5 Total ridis 3,6434* 
Two chopping knives ‘ 4 : 
Thirty pingos of jagery at 4 patias per pingo 1 Total receipts of the disdve 13,392 
Hight bags of rice ‘) to be furnished from the 60 Deduct total expenditure 38,6434 
‘Two pingos of cocoanuts fe viddnavillages everymonth 15 pete eo 
Two pots of oil 26 B: ae 
ie. } 01 per annum 1,212 slang pee 
Six betel nuts villages each paying 4000 leaves per month 
at one pice per 86 leaves per annum 30} 
Total ridis 13,392* 
ACCOUNT OF THE ANNUAL TRIBUTE PAYABLE BY THE DISAVE 
OF SABARAGAMUVA TO THE KANDYAN GOVERNMENT 


Ridi 
1, To mahagabadiva Il maha kat and Perahiira or 
Religious Offering at November and the Festival 557 
2. To maha arumudala : déikuma or Treasury Stipend 1,475 
3. To udagabadava or Royal Store of household utensils 38h 
4, To aspantia at 20} ridis per month 246 
5. To Ilangam maduva or Dancing Halls of the palace 
at 12} ridis per month 150 
6. Vahala Ilangama or Dancing Room at the Palace 
at 164 ridis per month 198} 


One hundred and fifty diékum kat or presents at the New 

Year, each kada consisting of 3 measures of rice and 

3 cocoanuts 168} 
Sixty measures of lamp oil to the horse and Elephant 

pantiyes or stables in months of July and November at 4 


pice per measure 15 
The First Dakum Kattuva or Present consists of 
One kuttuseri tupotty cloth 150 
One kasamo tupotty cloth 60 
One suruttu tupotty cloth 15 
One qsrapD ey sarasa tupotty cloth 9 
One killakara tupotty cloth 9 ; 
One anacutchy tupotty cloth 9 
The Second Déikum Kattuva consisting of 
One kasana topetty cloth 30 
One suruttu topetty cloth 15 
One gurnengy topetty cloth 9 
One gopola topetty cloth 9 
One anacutchy topetty cloth 9 
The Third Ddkum Kattuva to the Buddhu Temple Dalada 
Maligiva consisting of 
One log of sandalwood 6 
One silver flower 30 
Fifteen rubies 90 = 
Ten pagodas 120 _* The Mss, gives 1574. 


** The Mss. gives 7109, which sum was calculated at the rate of 18 pice 


* The total given in the Mss. is 10,683 Tidi, making in riv-dollars 2665-10-2. 
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(b) Account of The Kandy Asela Perahtra by The Disave of Vellassa* 


Perahéra (properly called dsala keliya) is a very ancient ceremony 
in commemoration of the birth of the god Vishnu, beginning on the 
day that the god was born, viz.,the day of the new moon in the month 
of July (dsela). In some sacred books this ceremony is said to be in 
pepaenbranas of Vishnu’s victory over the asuras, or enemies of the 
gods, 

The ceremony of the perahdra is thus begun—The people belonging, 
to the four principal dévales go to a young jak tree not yet in fruit, 
the stalk of which is three spans in circumference. They clear the 
ground round the tree and consecrate it by fumigating it with the 
smoke of burning resin, smearing it with a preparation of sandal, 
made on purpose, and further by an offering of a lighted lamp with 
nine wicks, which is put at the foot of the tree, and of nine betel leaves 
and nine different kinds of flowers arranged on a chair, This being 
done, the wood-cutter of the maha dévale, dressed in a clean cloth 
an purified by washing and rubbing himself with lemon juice, with 
and axe fells the tree at its root, and cuts the trunk transversely into 
four pieces of equal length, to be divided among the four dévdles, 
The lowest piece is the property of the ndta dévala, the next of the 
maha dévala, and the next of the kataragam dévdla, and the top piece 


APPENDIX II 


THE FOUR FESTIVALS 


(a) Knox on New Year Ceremonies* 


To speak a little of the first time, viz. at the beginning of the New 
year, when the King’s Duties are brought to him. Their New year is 
always either on the 27th, or the 28th, or the 29th of March : At this 
time upon a special and good day (for which the Astrologers are con- 
sulted) the King washes his head, which is a very great Solemnity 
among them. The Palace is adorned with oranas, a sort of Triumphal 
Arches, that makes a very fine show. They are high Poles standing in 
rows before all the Gates of the Palace, either nine or seven in a row, 


the middlemost being the highest, and so they fall lower and lower on 
each side. Thro the middle of them there is an arched passage which 
serves for a Door. On the top of the Poles are Flags flying, and all 
about hung full of painted Cloth with Images and Figures of Men, 
and Beasts, and Birds, and Flowers : Fruits also are hanged up in 
great order and exactness. On each side of the entrance of the Arch 
stand Plantane Trees, with bunches of Plantanes on them as if they 
were growing. : 


There are also in some places single Poles of an exceeding height 
standing by, with long Penons of divers colours flying, and a Bell at 
the end of each, as in the Figure B. And now they say, The Palace is 
adorned beyond Heaven. 


All the Army is summoned in to stand and wait at this Palace, for 
the greater State. In the mean time he goes to his Washing-houses, 
houses built on purpose for him to wash in, called Ulpdngé, here are 
Baths, and Streams and Conveyances of Water, and Many Servants, 
whose Office it is to wait upon the business of these houses. Here he 
washes his head. Which when he has done, he comes forth into Public 
view, where all his Militia stand in their Arms. Then the great Guns 
are fired. Now all the great Men, the Nobles and the Governors of the 
Country make their appearance before him with their Ddkum, their 
New-years Gifts, which are due and accustomed Presents, for Persons 
in their Places and Offices to give. There is a certain Rate for it. 
Their manner of bringing these Gifts or rather Duties is thus. Their 
Servants thing, which they think the King will accept, that also they 
take then at their hands, put them upon their heads, and so come in 
humble manner, and lay them at the King’s feet. These Presents are 
Gold, Jewels, Plate, Arms, Knives, Cloth, each one by a rate according 
to the Place he is in, and the Countrey he hath under him: And 
most of them are to present a Sum of Money besides. And if they can 
procure any precious, Stone or Rarity, or any other thing, which 
they think the King will accept, that also they bring, and glad they 
are to be honoured with the favour of his acceptance. 


* Knox (1681), 75-76. 


is the property of the pattini dévdla. 


Each log is carried to its respective dévdle, accompanied by the 


beating of tom-toms. On the day of the new moon of the month of 
disala each piece is fixed into the ground, in a particular spot in the 
dévala ; a roof is erected over it, it is covered with cloths to keep it 
concealed, and (it is) decorated all round with white olas, fruits, and 
flowers, &c, Thus prepared and situated, the logs are called ‘ kapa’ 
which signifies pillars. 


Till the fourth day from that on which the pillars were fixed, the 


kapurdlas carry round the kapa, morning and evening, the bow and 
arrows of the gods to whom their temples are consecrated. On this 
occasion tom-toms are beaten and canopies, flags, talipats, unbrellas, 
fans, &c. are displayed. The bow and arrow are called the god, and 
carrying them round the kapa is called carrying the god. On the fifth 
day of perahdra the kapurdla brings the bow and arrow to the gate 
in the street, and places them in the ranhiligé, on the back of an 
elephant. The elephants of the four dévdlas, thus bearing the bows 
and arrows of the four gods, are led to the maluva, which is situated 


between the maha and ndata dévalas where the chiefs and people as- 
semble. 

At the same time, the Budhu priests of the mdligdva bring to the 
gate of their temple the dhdtukaranduva (the shrine containing the relic 
of Budhu), and place it in the ranhiligé, on the back of an elephant, 
who remains at the gate. In the meantime the procession moves from 
the gate of the mdligdva, where the relic of the Budhu is waiting. 

The procession is as follows : 

1. The king’s elephants with gajanaike nilamé. 

2, Gingals with kodituvakku lekam. 2 

3. The people of the Four Koralés disdvané, carrying gingals, 
muskets, and flags, with the disdva and petty chiefs of 
that disdvané. 


4, The people of the Seven Koralés. 

5. Those of Uva 

& a eal All appointed and attended like 
8. ee the people of the Four Kéralés. 
9. Of Udapalata 


E * August 19th., 1817. in the Ceylon Government Gazette, September 
_ -18th., 1817, 
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10. The bamboos or images representing devils covered with 
cloths. 

11. The elephant of the maligava bearing the shrine, followed 
by other elephants and the people of the maligdva, who 
precede the diyavadana nilamé and ndnayakkdara lekam 
with umbrellas, talipats, flags, fans, shields, tom-toms, 
drums, flutes, &c., accompanied by dancers. 

12. The elephant of the nata dévala bearing the bow and arrow 
of the god, attended by the women of the temple, and 
followed by the basnayaka nilamé, with the same pomp of 
attendants as the former. 

13, The elephants, bows and arrows, and people of the maha 
vishnu dévala. 

14, Of the kataragam dévala. 

15. Of the pattini dévala. 

16. The people of the maha lékam department, carrying muskets 
and flags, and preceding their chiefs. 

17. The people of the atapattu department, similarly equipped, 
followed by the atapattu lékam, and the rafémahatmayas 
of Udunuvara, Yatinuvara, Tumpané, Harispattu, 
Dumbara and Hevahiita. 

18, The people of Vedikkdra department, followed by their 
lékam. 

19. The ypeorle of the vadanatuvakku department with their 
lékam. 

20, The people of the padikdra department and their lekams. 


The ceremonies just described are performed during five days, com- 
mencing on the sixth (day) of the perahdra, and they are performed in 
the four principal streets in the evening, and at the seventh hour of the 
night ; but in the nocturnal procession the shrine is not introduced. 

Indeed, till the reign of King Kirti Sri the shrine never appeared. 
On the ocassion of the presence of some Siamese priests this King 
ordered the shrine to form a part of the evening perahdra, assigning 
as a reason that, with this innovation, the ceremony would be in 
honour of Budhu as well as of the gods. 

In the course of the five days mentioned, precedency is to be taken 
by turns by the different parties who attend the procession. 

The five days having expired, another ceremony, an important 
and essential part of the perahdra, commences, called * randolis beyma,’ 
which lasts five days more. It commences with bringing from the 
dévdles the randolis or palanquins, four in number, each dedicated to 
a particular goddess, and each furnished with a golden pitcher and 
sword similarly dedicated. These palanquins form a part of the evening 
procession, and then carried by the people, after the bows and arrows; 
but in the procession at night they take the lead : the women belonging 
to the dévales, who attended the first part of the ceremony, attend 
this also, to which every other honour is due and is paid. In the 
king’s time the daughters and young wives of the chiefs, dressed in 
royal apparel given them by His Majesty, alternately accompanied 
the randoli of each goddess, 

From the commencement of this ceremony, the castes of washers 
and potters, including both sexes, attended, the men of the former 
carrying painted sticks under their arms, and of the latter earthen 
vessels adorned with cocoanut flowers. The oli people of the five 
principal disavonies carry five large bamboos in attendance during 
the whole of this ceremony. 
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Thus the ceremony of perahdra is continued up to the day of the 
full moon of the dsala. On the night of the full moon, and on this 
alone, the shrine is carried in the procession. 


As soon as the procession is over, the shrine is deposited in the 
temple, Asgiri vihara, and the randolies and bows and arrows are 
brought back to their respective dévdles. Soon after, boiled rice, 
curries, cakes, &c., are offered in the dévdlas to the images of the gods. 
The offerings being made, (the) procession recommences, and proceeds 
to the river at Giitembe or Gonoruva, bearing the bows and arrows 
and randolies. 

At the river a decorated boat is found in readiness, in which the 
four kapurdlas of the dévdles, attended by four other men belonging 
to the same establishment, go some distance up the river, carrying 
with them swords and water pitchers of the goddesses, and at the break 
of the day the kapurdlas suddenly strike the water with the swords ; 
the othermen at the same moment of time, discharging the water that 
had been taken up last year, fill the pitchers afresh in the exact place 
where the swords had been applied. 


This being done, they land, and having placed the water pitchers 
and swords in the randolies, they return with the procession to the city. 
The morning of their return is the sixteenth day after the commence- 
ment of the Perahtra, The two adhikdramas and the chiefs who may 
not have accompained the ceremony to the river, meet it on the road, 
when returning ata place called Kumara Kapuva, and accompany 
it to Asgiri vihara, from when the shrine being taken, the whole pro- 
cession moyes to the place from which it started at first, viz., the 
maluva each party returns to its respective dévdla, the shrine is carried 
back to the mdligdva, and the ceremony is at an end. 


During the five days that the randolie ceremony is performing, 
the kapurdlas of the four dévdlas, the evening procession being con- 
eluded, come to the magul maduva, and recite the marigalla asta ; 
a hymn of thanks and praise to the gods, and they offer up prayers 
that the reigning king may be blessed and prosper. Then they return 
to their dévalas with garlands of flowers from the magul maduva, with 
which they adore the images of the gods. . . 


During the seven days after the ceremony of beating the water, 
the Valli-yakun is danced in the four dévales by people belonging to 
the caste of tom-tom beaters. The dancers are masked, and they 
dance to the sound of tom-toms. 

This dance being finished, the people of the balibat caste dance 
during seven days more round heaps of boiled rice, vegetables, curries, 
cakes, fruits, &c., which they eat after the dance ; at the end of 
fourteen days, the dancing being over, the Kapa fixed in the dévdlas, 
as already described, are taken up, carried to the river, with tom-toms 
and flags, and thrown into the water ; on the day the water is struck 
with swords, four bundles of fine cloth, with gold and silver coins, 
and pieces of sandalwood, are given by the Treasury to the dévdlas. 


, Under the former government the king accompained the perahdra, 
the ceremonies were performed with unusual splendour, and the pro- 
cessions were far more magnificient than they are here described, 
In case of any impurity appearing near the dévdles, the performance 
‘of the ceremonies was intermitted during the space of three days. 
_ The whole of this festival was ended on the 31st, at 11 o’clock 
in the morning. The commencement of the concluding procession 
announced by the firing of gingals, a loud noise of tom-toms and 
idyan pipes, accompanised by the cracking of the Adikar’s whips ; 
it fine elephants first appeared, one after the other, then came the 


ee 
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relic of Buddhu, which was carried under a smallgold vessel called 
ranhivige, covered by an elegant gilt canopy on the back of a 
noble elephant, most superbly caparisoned, his head and back 
covered over with crimson cloth embroidered with gold, and his 
tusks cased in gold ; he was supported on each side by two elephants 
richly adorned with brocade housings, their riders on their necks and 
other attendants on their backs, bearing silver fans and umbrellas. 
The great elephant in the centre carried nothing but the canopy or 
gilt open pavilion covering the ranhivige, which contained the relic. 
The Second Adikar, as divi nilamé, marched after the relic, preceded 
by his whips and followed by a vast crowd of attendants, a party of 
whom was armed with spears ; five elephants of the ndta dévdle 
next followed, the one in the middle carrying the bow and arrows of 
the god, which were succeeded by a long procession consisting of 
numerous elephants belonging to the different dévdlas, bearing the 
symbols of their gods, disdvas with numerous attendants, standard 
bearers, tom-tom beaters, pipers, &c. This part of the procession 
was interspersed with groups of dancers and huge figures intended to 
represent demons. They were followed by the whip bearers of the 
First Adikar, who marched attended by three chiefs on his left, and 
followed by a great body of guards and retinue. Then came the 
closed palanquins supposed to contain the goddesses of the dévdlas, 
each attended by a number of well dressed feamles with their heads 
tastefully ornamented with flowers, 

Daily, for an hour or more before the procession commences, 
the tightrope dancers and other performers of different descriptions 
assembled in the great square before the maha vishnu and nata dévdlas, 
immediately under the window of the part of the palace from which 
the king of Kandy was accustomed to view such ceremonies. ..... 


The rope-dancers were two females, who, considering that they 
did not use the balancing pole, moved with no small degree of ease 
and grace, and one of them, shewed her activity by springing from the 
rope many times in rapid succession to a height not less than six or 
eight feet. A group of young men and boys in the attire of dancing 
girls, having their arms and legs covered with small bells, displayed 
with effect their talents, while another party with little of the * foreign 
aid of ornament,’ performed a very regular dance, brandishing all the 
while and at each other a couple of short sticks which they held by the 
middle, one in each hand : the effect of this was much improved by 
the sticks having a tassel of white flax at each end. But of all the 
dancers, perhaps none were more worthy of notice than two athletic 
champions armed with foils and bossy shields, who performed a war 
dance. Their merit lay in an extraordinary and not ungraceful acti- 
vity of limbs, and flexibility of wrist, more than in any display of the 
science of attack and defence. 


Immediately after the relic of Budhu and the symbols of the gods 
had been deposited in their respective sanctuaries, all the chiefs who 
had borne a part of the Pertihara, repaired to the Hall of Audience to 
pay their respects to His Excellency the Governor,* and to report 
the successful termination and happy omens of the great festival. 


* This of course refers to the 1817 perahéra, after the British occupatit 
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(c) Davy on Kaiti-mangalla and Alut-sal-mangalla 

The third annual festival,—the Katti-mazigalla, ‘‘ the feast of the 
fortunate hour,” or ‘‘ the feast of lamps,’’-—was celebrated in the 
month of November, on the day preceding the full moon. The fortunate 
hour for lighting lamps was previously determined and laid down by 
the royal astrologers in _néikat-vatféru. In the morning of the day 
appointed, lamps and oil were brought from the royal store to the 
Nata-dévale, where the chiefs being assembled, and the Kapurdlas 
of the four principal dévales, the latter sung the margalla-asta, a hymn 
of thanks and praise to the gods, and offered up prayers for the pros- 
perity of the kingdom. They then distributed, with great ceremony, 
Nikat-vattoru, with oil, to all the principal temples. 


In the evening, at the fortunate hour pointed out, the great square 
decorated with arches, and the palace, the temple, the dévales, and 
the four principal streets, were completely and brilliantly illuminated. 
During the night, the relic of Budhu and the images of the gods were 
carried in procession through the city on elephants, with nearly the 
same attendance, and the same honours, that were paid to them during 
the first part of the Perahdra, 


The Alut-sil-mangalla, the feast of new rice, the fourth and last 
of the great annual festivals, was observed in the month of January, 
when the moon was on the increase. A nékat-vattoru was previously 
prepared by the astrologers, in which the fortunate hour, on two 
different days, was pointed out ; one for bringing the new rice into 
the city, and the other for dressing and eating it. This document was 
sent to the king with the usual honours, and copies of it were carried 
by the chiefs to the royal farms in the neighbourhood. At this farms 
the ears of paddy and the new rice were packed up for the temples 
and the palace, and the king’s stores, by the Gabadd-nilamés and 
their officers. The ears of paddy, carefully put into new earthen pots, 
and the grain into clean white bags, were attached to pingos for the 
sake of more convenient carriage. Those intended for the mdligdva 
were conveyed on an elephant ; those for the devales were borne by 
men marching under canopies of white cloth ; and those for the palace 
_ and royal stores were carried by the people of the king’s villages, of 

 tespectable caste and well dressed, with a piece of white tape over 
their mouths, to guard against impurity. They started from the 
different farms under a salute of jingals ; were attended by tom-toms, 
flags, and other honours, and were met on the way by the adikars 
and chiefs, who attended them to the great square, to wait the 
nikata hour, the arrival of which was announced by a discharge, of 
Jingals ; when the rice and ears of paddy were carried to the respective 
Places for which they were destined. At the same fortunate hour, 
pre pacts and peope brought new rice and paddy from their own fields 

ouses, 


The nakata for eating the new rice occurred two or three days 
after the preceding. The rice was dressed according to rule, and mixed 


ith certain curries, and ate with the face in a particular direction ; 
n all which points instructions were given in the ndkat-vattoru. The 
that was dressed and offered to the gods on this occasion, was 
ither buried or consumed by the priests ; not indiscriminately, but 
nly by those who had led previously a life of purity. 


wy (1821), 175-176. 


PART FOUR 


: 
: 
: 
3 


I 


DELICTS 


IT has been suggested that a distinction between crimes and civil 
wrongs is made even in primitive systems of law, and that it may 
in fact be easier to discern such a differentiation in primitive law 
than in mature legal systems.1 A careful consideration of the nature 
of crimes and civil wrongs indicates, however, that no clear-cut 
bifurcation is made in any system. The essence of a civil wrong or 
tort is that it can be compromised by the parties, whereas in the 
case of a crime, the sanction is enforced or remitted by the state.2 
But according to Kandyan law it was quite in order for a state offi- 
cial to permit the compromise of a case of cattle stealing by the 
parties concerned. Hence the distinction between crime and tort 
is hard to determine, and Maine’s contention that the penal law of 
‘ancient’ societies was not the law of crimina, but of delicta,3 
deserves consideration. 


Although the Sinhalese did not make a formal division of their 
laws (niti) into crimes and civil wrongs, there nevertheless are 
unmistakeable signs of the ubiquity of some conception of public 
justice. The king certainly was the fountain of justice to whom 
appeal may be made in all cases of injustice, but a few delicts were 
_ visited by penal sanctions inflicted by the state and could on no 
_ account be compromised by the parties, the so-called ‘‘ high crimes ”” 
ch as homicide, suicide, and treason being the chief among 
them. Thus a collective fine was imposed upon inhabitants of a 
village in which a murder had been committed in a dwelling if the 
ender was not detected and brought to justice.4 There was no 
estion of private compromise here: a definite penal sanction 
s inflicted by the sovereign upon those who neglected to bring 
justice the perpetrator of a heinous wrong. It is no wonder 

people considered it their duty to discover a murderer, and 
en a corpse was once discovered in the village of Kumbuloluva, 
inhabitants made offerings at the local kévila dedicated to 
© demons (kadavara), until the murderer came ‘‘ running 
a foolish man,”’ i.e., possessed, and being tied up by the 
agers, confessed to the murder.’ 


+ A.§S. Diamond, Primitive Law (London 1935), 279 et seq. 

» cf, Kenny’s Criminal Law ed. J. W. C.Turner (Cambridge, 1952) Ch. 1. 
| Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law (1861), Ch. X. 

Davy (1821), 181. 

R vs. Sitduriyalage Nandaruve, BIC., 14-7-1817, (CGA. 23/3). 
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But no precise definition of a public delict, as distinguished from 
a private wrong, was ever attempted. Nor was such definition 
possible, since the penalty inficted by the state for public delicts— 
that is, public justice—was determined by analogy with the 
measure of vengeance likely to have been exercised by an 
aggrieved individual in the circumstances of the case.° Ven- 
geance need not take the form of physical injury, for the wrong- 
doer would equally suffer by being subjected to a fine or incar- 
ceration. Occasionally a double penalty was imposed, public and 
private justice being combined. Thus in the case of robbery, 
double damages may be imposed as compensation to the aggrieved 
individual (vandiya), and a fine (dada) in consideration of the 
wrongdoer’s violation of public morals. In a case of cattle 
stealing the owner received one head of cattle in addition to his 
own, together with the supposed value of the service of the 
stolen animal.7 


Likewise for the delict of sorcery several persons were executed 
and their lands given to the injured party.§ The delict of sorcery or 
Iviniyam, consisted in the performance of certain operations on the 
effigy of a victim, in order to cause his sickness, death, or other 
misfortune, and it was contrary to public morals because it used 
an admittedly effective power for a pernicious end. Again, a 
murderer’s property would be assigned to his victim’s widow and 
children, and he would either be executed, or flogged through the 
four streets of Kandy and banished for,life, or for a shorter period, 
in a royal village. If the injury did not result in death, no confisca- 
tion of property was allowed.? 


The arbitrariness of penal sanctions in the case of public delicts 
indicates that the monarch was allowed greater latitude in the dis- 
position of public justice than was an individual wreaking vengeance 
upon one guilty of a private wrong. Thus the king avenged those 
guilty of treason at will, exonerating them or punishing the entire 
family, ‘‘ it may be kills them alltogether, or gives them all away 
for Slaves.”10 When corporal punishment was awarded, ‘‘the King, 
Chief, or Headman (as the case may be) being present, directs the 


6. cf. Maine, op. cit. 

7. RCD. 22-3-1822, (Lawrie Mss). 

8. cf. Rajapakse Duraya vs. Wattura Duraya, BIC, 22-3-1826, (CGA. 
23/17). D’Oyly (1835) states that several cases occurred in Narendra Simha’s 
reign. 

9, In R. vs. Neherrepola Mohottala, BJC., 24-11-1818, (CGA. 23/4), the 
Chiefs made it clear that a man’s lands were taken in case of murder, but 
not if injury did not cause death. In the latter case no double penalty was 
imposed, the wrongdoer being punished by death or other penalty, but no 
case being known of compensation as well. 


10. Knox (1681), 64. 
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punishment to cease, when he judges it to be sufficient.”1! But 
virtuous kings were enjoined to mete out punishment to the guilty 
in proportion to their offence,!? and the mental climate of myth 
idealized this notion of even justice.13 The variety of possible punish- 
ments for murder, ranging from death to whipping and imprison- 
ment, was probably due to the fact that there were various exten- 
uating circumstances. Thus murder committed under circum- 
stances of grave provocation and aggression on the part of the 
murdered person, was not capitally punished and the offender 
only sentenced to severe punishment short of death,!4 while 
the murder of a robber or an adulterer detected in the act, 
was condoned as justifiable. 


Apart from the “‘high crimes’’ which were generally acknowledged 
to be subject to the somewhat arbitrary sanctions of public justice 
emanating directly or indirectly from the king (e.g., fine, impris- 
onment,!5 flogging, mutilation,!6 degradation,!7 banishment,18 
or death19), the distinction between public and private delicts lost 
its significance in the case of the lesser delicts.20 Even a private 
person could accuse another of a public delict and bring him to trial: 
if a charge of robbery was proved, the delinquent’s property was 
assigned to the prosecutor, but if the charge was false the accuser’s 
land went to the wrongly arraigned individual.2! On the other hand, 
in the case of a private delict, the avenger was invariably assisted 
or controlled by public force, his act of vengeance having the tacit 


11. D’Oyly (1835), 57. 

12. cf. Kavyashekharaya (ed. Abeyesekera, 1935). 

13. Elara who ruled ‘‘ with even justice toward friend and foe,” applied 
the age-old maxim of retvibutive justice of ‘‘ an eye for an eye” when his 
son’s chariot killed a calf ; he caused the prince’s head to be severed by that 
same wheel (I/hv, 21-16-18). 

14, RCD 29-3-1822, (Lawrie Mss). 

165, In a royal village or in the Great Jail (maha hiragé). Prisoners were 
entirely supported by their relatives. (ROD. 25-4-1820 Lawrie Mss). 

16, Mutilation appears to have been founded on the principle of ‘‘ an 
eye for an eye.” Thus an arm was amputated for robbing the Treasury, the 
tongue pulled out for slander, and so on. Such penalties were rare in late 
Kandyan times, although the last king imposed such penalties on some 
alleged spies of the British. 

17. e.g., by cutting off a woman’s hair for arrogating honours or apparel 
above her rank, or degrading a person to the rodiyds. 

18. Rakke Unnanse was banished across the River as it was an offence 
for a priest to take an oath at a dévdle without the king’s permission (Ahow- 


" godde Mohoitala vs. Paragahave Mohottala, BJC, 6-5-1817. CGA. 23/2), 


Banishment was announced by beat of tom-toms (BJC 16-5-17, CGA. 23/2). 
19. By impaling, or by being trampled by elephants, or (in the case of 
Women) by drowning. 
q 20, Radcliffe-Brown, Social Structure and Social Function (London, 
1952) seems to differentiate too sharply between private and public delicts. 
21. R. vs. Neherrepola Mohottala, BUC, 24-1-1818, (CGA. 23/4). 
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or overt sanction of the state. In such delicts less latitude was 
allowed to the avenger. His mode of retribution, if harsh, was defined 
by use and wont, and it was hardly in his power to relax it, for 
his remedy was founded on the penal sanction which epitomized the 
feeling of the community against an act of one of its members which 
offended some strong moral sentiment and produced a condition of 
social dysphoria.22 Thus a hakwru caste girl whohad been raped by 
a paduva man was put to death ceremonially by one of her own 
kinsmen. His action gave expression to a collective feeling of moral 
indignation, and so restored the social euphoria. Justice was done 
although no punishment was meted out to the man of lower 
caste who raped the girl, since the delict lay not in the act of rape. 
The wrong-doer was the girl who had, perhaps involuntarily, de- 
graded her kinsmen, and she had to suffer the harsh penalty estab- 
lished by custom and tacitly sanctioned by the state. By killing 
her, the family was saved from degradation to a lower caste. 


This undefined pressure of public opinion was one of the social 
forces behind delictual sanctions. Thus when a man was suspected 
of five murders, his neighbours were enjoined to refrain from eating 
and drinking with him until his innocence was established.?3 Like- 
wise suicide, or attempted suicide, or even the threat of commit- 
ting it, was often the means of giving publicity to an accusation or 
calumny, or of obtaining satisfaction if a debt remained unsettled 
or an injury unredressed. Before killing himself the aggrieved in- 
dividual would publicly call down punishment upon the debtor or 
injuring party. The chief of the province would exact a fine known 
as pali, ‘‘ atonement,” from the person denounced, if he was found 
to be guilty of the injury alleged by the dead man. ‘‘ But there are 
also Instances in which a Person threatens aloud within Hearing 
of the Man who had injured him, that he is about to commit Suicide 
for such a Cause, but without the Intention of committing it, and 
with the mere View of compelling Satisfaction.’’24 


The administration of public justice was often delegated to state 
officials who sometimes showed no quality of merey. A particularly 
gruesome case is recorded of a mohottala who placed a suspected 
robber in the stocks all night, having beaten him with red-hot tongs 
in the hope of eliciting a confession. Next morning a kapuva sum- 
moned to perform a kemvara ceremony, offered betel leaves to the 
deities, and falling down in a trance (pissw viiticca), said : ‘* You 
have the property ; why do you not return it to the mohot{dla. T am 
the person who made you stop at the foot of the mango tree and 
made you want to do it,”’ and so on. The devil was supposed to 


22. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit. 


23. Henapola Arama vs. Henapola Aboda, BIC, 6-2-1824, (OCGA. 23/12. — 


Pt. I). 
24, D’Oyly (1835), 37, 80, 90. 
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speak through the kapuva. But these ceremonies being of no avail, 
the alleged robber was tortured by irons being thrust up his finger 
nails. He further stated in evidence that “‘a stick was thrust up my 
fundament, and insects put on my navel and covered with a cocoa- 
nut shell, so as to oblige them to endeavour to escape through 
the body.” The adhikdrama stated that this mode of torture 
by insects was considered very severe, but not illegal.25 The man’s 
guilt had to be established to all costs. 


25. R. vs. Neherrepola Mohottale, BIC, 6-12-1817, (CGA, 23/3). 


II 
NON-DELICTUAL ACTIONS 


THE idea of injury-and-retribution which is the foundation of 
the law of delicts, is foreign to certain social relationships which 
were nevertheless regulated by law. Some of these non-delictual legal 
sanctions were identical with custom and convention (the so-called 
* customary law’), but not all custom is law. Obligations which 
have no legal sanction are not matters of law, since the sphere of 
Jaw is coterminous with that of organized legal sanctions.?° Thus 
not every marriage custom was relevant to the legality of a Kandyan 
marriage. (cf. post pt. 6, sec. 1), But many everyday transactions 
had legal implications, and prudent men regulated their actions in 
order to be on the right side of the law. A man would not, for 
instance, attempt to recover a debt from a surety however 
convenient such a proceeding would be to him, since the law 
required him to go first to the principal debtor, if the latter was 
solvent.?7 


Similarly a transfer of land, if it was to be legally binding, had to 
conform to certain minimal formalities. When a man was about to 
transfer some land to another in consideration of assistance and 
support, Ratvatte Disiva at whose valavva the transaction took 
place, pointed out to the donor that informal transfers were worth- 
Jess : ‘* Your talking will not do : you must give a kita sakki, in 
proof that you will perform your promise.’’ Accordingly, a symbolic 
transfer was made, the transferor taking up a stone (kita sakki), 
and handing it over to the donee.28 Further formalities were 
necessary if the transferor intended to exclude his heirs-at-law. 
Tf he did not state the grounds of disherison in a written deed, 
he should publicly disinherit his son by striking a hatchet or axe 
against a rock, and calling down the usual imprecations upon 
whomsoever should dispute the donee’s rights.29 


Bs fi ef. Buckland, Some Reflections on Jurisprudence (Cambridge, 1945), 
X (a). 
23/8). Udaville Mudiyanse vs. Welatte Gabenralle, BJC, 15-10-1821, (CGA. 
28, Maha Kehelwatte Unnanse vs. Baddewattege Appu, BJC, 6-5-1819, 
(CGA, 23/5). 
29. Henepallewatte Appuhamy vs. Wiracongedere Punchi Etana, BJC, 
11-10-1827, (CGA. 23/21). 


Til 


THE COURTS 


GAMSABHAVA 


IN Kandyan times the gamsabhava or village council, consisted 
of an assembly of the principal and experienced men of the village, 
who met at an ambalama, under a shady tree, or other convenient 
place.30 A gamsabhava was commonly convened to arbitrate in dis- 
putes, debts, and petty delicts. When in the early British Period a 
korala was taken to task for not having brought a case of cattle 
stealing before the courts as a criminal action, it was held that 
Kandyan Law did not regard it at all improper for a kordla and the 
parties to have the case adjudged by a village council,3! which had 
authority to impose a fine if a headman was present. In the case of 
public delicts the gamsabhava would commit the case for trial before 
a superior court after a preliminary inquiry. Thus in a case of assault 
the principal inhabitants of the village assembled at an ambalama 
and after inquiry and examination of the injuries, ordered the 
offender up to Kandy.3? 


The endeavours of this assembly of neighbours were directed 
not so much to punishment, as to amicable settlement of disputes 
according to accepted canons of justice, without that delay and 
expense which arbitration by officials invariably entailed. The 
following random instances demonstrate that the proceedings of 
the gamsabhavas were characterized by admonition, compromise, 
and commonsense, unsullied by legal technicality and rigid rules of 
procedure, Tikiri, with the assistance of a conjurer, located some 
goods stolen from him in the house of Kuda, who pleaded to the 
village elders that he had discovered certain articles in a pit in his 
chena, and was prepared to hand over what he claimed to have 
found. But the gamsabhdva discredited his plea, and considering 
him the thief, decreed that he must hand over all the goods that 
Tikiri had lost, and because he did not, Tikiri seized his land.33 
Again, a gamsabhdva having difficulty in dividing a field between 


30. D’Oyly (1835), 28 Knox (1681), 84. 

31. Per Simon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner, in Pallemeralavas vs, 
Kabelle Aracchilla, BIC, 26-9-1819, (CGA. 23/20). 
+382. R. vs. the Korala of Manassene, BIC, 12-11-1816, (CGA. 23/1). 

a cen aes Rulimanikrala vs. Kitulgastenne Vidan, BJO, 8-5-1819 
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two brothers, noticed a snake crossing the field, and unanimously 
decided to adopt the line of its path.34 Finally, a gamsabhava fore- 
gathered to hear a complaint of a family that one of its members 
contemplated giving his land to a stranger, advised him against it.?5 


Hayley states that appeal lay from decisions of the gamsabhavas LUISE BENG EREEYE 


to the district councils or rata sabhdvas.36 In fact, however, there is 
no evidence that rata sabhdvas functioned at all in the uda raja. Tt 
was only in the Sinhalese Dry Zone (including Matalé) that rata 
sabhas fulfilled the function of appeal courts, usually convened at 
the request of a village headman.37 For in Nuvarakaliiviya and 
Matalé, distance from the capital and insulation from central govern- 
ment officialdom, militated against appeals being made to the 
various state officials invested with judicial powers, and ultimately 
to the Great Gate (maha vdsala). Codrington’s attempt to find an 
analogue for the constitution of the gamsabhdva in that of the rata 
sabhas has no justification at all.38 The lengthy sessions of the Dry 
Zone rata sabhds were marked by etiquette, decorum, and punctilio, 
the gamarala being responsible for providing meals for all those 
who assembled for these prolonged deliberations, while the meetings 
of the wda rata village councils were brief and informal. 


These courts of inquiry consisted of the principal men of a district, 
including minor officials such as lékams, kéralas, and viddnas. 'There 
is little information about the sakki balanda save for the authority 
of Davy, who compared their duties to those of a coroner in England: 


When a dead body was found, no one should touch it till it had been 
examined by the Sakki-balanda, not even if the body were hanging, though 
by cutting it down suspended animation might possibly be restored, It was 
the business of these officers to endeavour to ascertain the cause of death, 
and all circumstances connected with it. In case of suicide occurring in a 
village, the suicide having been of sound mind, or subject to temporary fits 
only of insanity, the Sakki-balanda inflicted a fine on the inhabitants of fifty 
ridis (about twenty nine shillings), which were to be divided between these 
officers and the disava,— ten to the former, five to a lékam if present, and the 
remainder to the disdva : and the body could not be burnt or buried till the 
fine was paid,—a prohibition that insured it payment: for a heavier fine of 
one hundred or even two hundred ridis was imposed on those who allowed a 
corpse to decay unburied or unburnt, _ If the suicide were a confirmed idiot 
or lunatic, no fine was inflicted, In the first instance, the inhabitants were 
punished for want of attention to an individual who required it, and whose 
life might heve been preserved had such attention been paid ; whilst in the 
latter, they were excused, because they were not supposed to have time to 
gpare to watch individuals who required incessant vigilance.39 


34, Lawrie (1898), IT. 603. 

35. BJC, 11-9-1827. in Lawrie Mss. 

36. Hayley (1923), 60. 

37. Hayley’s authorities, Pridham (1849), I. 219, and Forbes (1840), 
I, 71, both refer to Nuvarakalaviya and Matalé only, and not to the uda raja ~ + 
proper. See 

38. Codrington (1938), 8. Hayley (1923), 60 makes a like comparison. 39, Davy (1821), 181-182. 
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JUDICIAL POWERS OF STATE OFFICIALS 40 


In most districts, appeal from decisions of the gamsabhavas could 
be made to state officials, e.g., korala, mohottala, disava, adhikarama, 
and finally to the king.41 There was no definite order of appeal to 
these officials : a man might go direct to the disava or even the king. 
The authority of the various officials differed in respect of the classes 
of people over whom they had jurisdiction, the offences which came 
under their purview, and the punishments they were empowered 
to impose, which were nicely graded, Thus the jurisdiction of officials 
ranged from the extensive judicial powers vested in the adhikaramas, 
to the highly circumscribed authority of the petty headmen. 


The adhikdramas had exclusive jurisdiction subject only to the 
king of the people subject to their peculiar authority, e.g., the katu- 
bulla and kasakdra people. They also had a concurrent jurisdiction 
over all persons in the kingdom and the various provinces were 
divided between the two adhikdramas for this purpose, but these 
powers were exercised in communication with the appropriate chiefs, 
and never without their concurrence. They could not, however, 
take cognizance of disputes between the principal chiefs, or of the 
officers of the king’s household, They were empowered to adjudicate 
in all public delicts including robbery, theft, and assault, but not 
in high crimes such as homicide and treason, since the king alone 
could impose the death sentence. They could also hear all civil suits 
between individuals without limitation of value, but not cases 
affecting royal or dugganna lands, ‘‘ unless on the complaint of a 
common Person the duggannardla be satisfied and the Decision be 
in his favour.’”’4° In the uda rata the adhikaramas alone could give 
sitfw or written decrees for land and divi-sittu or swearing-decrees. 
Tn all cases appeal lay to the king. 


The adhikaramas had the exclusive privilege of awarding punish- 
ment with the cane carried by their kafubulla officers, as well as 
power to inflict corporal punishment, imprisonment, or fine, ‘‘ with- 
out fixed Limit in Degree, but the Mode of Punishment will vary 
according to the Rank of the offender.”’4° Their powers of punishment 
over certain classes were restricted, and they could not impose 
corporal chastisement upon any of the following—the principal 
chiefs and duggannaralas ; the talapat-vadanakarayo and pandank- 
karay6 ; the sattambis of the Royal Bath: the mulacariyd and 


40. D’Oyly (1835), 23 et seq. 


41. Hayley (1923) incorrectly states that appeal lay to rata sabhas. This 
was so only in one or two outlying provinces. 
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headmen of the Artificer’s Department (kottalbadda) ; the lékams, 
kankanams and gebanardlas of the royal storehouses, treasuries, 
and arms-houses ; the physicians of the bétgé ;42 the kinam maduva 
and maha lékam people ; the royal washermen ; certain temple 
officers, viz., the kariyakaranna-ralas and vattiru-ralas of the mali- 
gava,43 and the kapurdlas of the dévdlas. Of the foregoing classes, 
the adhikadramas could imprison and fine only the maha-lekam and 
kiinam-maduva people, the royal washermen, and the temple officers. 
Persons imprisoned by order of an adhikdrama could not be released 
without his permission. 


The disdvas had jurisdiction over all persons and lands within 
their respective provinces, except those persons attached to the 
king’s household or to the department of another chief appointed 
by the king. They could hear all land suits in their disd@vanés, and 
all public delicts except the high crimes. They had power to grant 
sittu for land with their signature, and divi-siffw, only within their 
own provinces. They could award corporal punishment (except 
with the cane), imprison and fine without any fixed limit in degree 
persons subject to their jurisdiction but they, like the adhi- 
karamas, took into consideration the rank and condition of the 
parties, according to usage. Thus corporal punishment was not 
inflicted upon nobles and high officials such as atapattw and odi- 
tmvakku lékams, koralas of high families, and vanniyars, but koralas 
of low family and other inferior officials such as draccis and vidanas, 
as well as common goyigama people could be punished with the open 
hand. Goyigama people of low condition for flagrant offences, and 
low caste persons were punished with twigs called ipal. Those exempt 
from corporal punishment were not imprisoned in the maha hiragé 
or Great Jail ; instead, the disdva usually fixed a fine and the person 
concerned was detained in the atapattu maduva until it was paid. 
Tf the offence merited greater punishment by representation to the 
king, such offenders were imprisoned in a kafubulla village. 


The disdva usually heard cases himself, seated in the Court of his 
valavva, surrounded by the headmen of his province standing in 
_ his presence. In late Kandyan times inquiry was sometimes dele- 
gated to two or three principal mohoftdlas or koralas. In doubtful 
eases the disdva would take the opinion of the principal headmen 


42. Shortly after the British occupation Ahilépola struck one ofthe king’s 
sicians (vedaraja) and at the inquiry held at the Audience Hall, the Chiefs 
‘declared that with the exception of the meanest, viz. those who bring wood 
“a water, the king’s servants could not be punished in that way by any 
‘thiefs, even the adhikdramas, and Molligoda Adhikarama who was present 
Wecalled that when the kinam maduva lékam travelling with the last king 
struck a palanquin-bearer, the /ékam was sent to his village in disgrace. Even 
ing’s attendant could not be struck even by the officer appointed in charge 
them, BJO. 7-4-1817, (CGA. 23/2). 


43. For an account of these méaligdva officials ef. Hocart (1931). 
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of his province, The decision was communicated to the parties either 
by the disdva himself or by a headman, and a sitiwva was granted 
to the successful party on payment of a fee varying from five to 
fifty ridi. 

According to Knox the adhikaramas, disivas and other elevated 
officers were not always well versed in the law, in which case their 
inferior officers ‘‘ do teach and direct them how to Act.’’44 D’Oyly 
too remarks that ‘‘ the chief officers being principally chosen from 
the noble families, it frequently happened that they were persons 
of inactivity and inability, and being experienced in the affairs of 
the province or department committed to their charge, were fre- 
quently guided in judicial as well as other matters, by the pro- 
vincial headmen, or by those of their household.’’45 Most of these 
lesser officials had judicial powers of a very restricted nature. 


principal mohotialas could not impose fines exceeding 10 ridis, while 
kéralas, and araccis were limited to 5 ridi. 


Liyanardlas, undirdlas, koralas and Graccis of the uda rata, which 
districts were adjacent to the capital, and admitted of easy reference 
of legal matters to superior chiefs, had very limited powers. They 
settled trifling civil cases rather as arbitrators than judges. They 
could not dispossess of land, but could sequester land and crops 
upon complaint, for default of revenue or failure of attendance when 
summoned, They could punish persons of low degree by ten or 
fifteen blows with the open hand, inflicted standing. Robbers whose 
ilt was established could be imprisoned until satisfaction was 
made, but if the charge was denied they were bound to send the 
parties to a superior chief. They could not imprison for more than 
one or two days, nor could they levy fines exceeding 3 ridi except 
in grave cases, in which event the fine could be raised to 74 ridi, 


Lékams, ratémahatmayé, principals of temples, and heads of 
the case being reported and the fine delivered to the Superior chief 


Departments attached to the king’s Court and Household had 
jurisdiction over persons subject to their orders. They could dispos- 
sess of land and give written vatforu addressed to the headman reci- 
ting their decison and ordering possession to be delivered, but they 
were not empowered to grant st/tw of decision with their signature, 
nor divi sittu in the uda rata. Principals of temples could, however, 
give siffu and divi siffu in cases arising in villages belonging to their 
temples, situated in the disdvanés. They could hear all public 
delicts, except high crimes, and could award corporal punish- 
pet peneent with the cane), according to rank and situation of the 
offenders. 


The vidénas, who were appointed over particular villages, had 
limited powers in public and private delicts of trifling importance. 
They occasionally punished low caste people by a few blows with 
the open hand, inflicted standing. In general they could not imprison 
without higher authority, nor levy fines exceeding 24 ridis, of which 
half a ridi belonged to the durayd. Larger fines had to be accounted 
for and reported to their chief. Vidanas of royal villages could impris- 
on for four or five days at the royal granary and levy many small 
fines, for offences such as neglect in cultivating royal lands, and 
4 ge semis trespass of cattle. The viddnas acted as police officers within their 
Mohottdlas, kéralas, and draccis of the disdvanés had limited juris- local jurisdictions. 
diction in public and private delicts over persons subject to their 
authority, but they exercised it chiefly when the disdva was away 
from his constituency. In all civil cases their power was limited to 
disputes regarding limits of gardens and fields of a few kurunis 
extent, possession of a few fruit trees, or debts of a few ridi. They 
could give vattéru of decision without signature, deliver possession — 
of land, and sequester land and crops. They could cause slight 
corporal punishment to be inflicted on common persons with the 

open hand, or on low caste individuals with rods. They could impris- j 
on robbers whose guilt was undoubted in their houses, or in kadavat, 
or stocks, until they restore the stolen property with damages. Other 
offenders they could confine for a few days, or make them prisoners _ 
at large by taking the handkerchief from their heads, The three 


Since a litigant could always appeal to a higher official if dis- 
satisfied with the decree of a subordinate one, a wealthy man with 
a weak case would go to a higher official and bribe him to grant a 
decree in his favour without even hearing the other party. Originally 
a token of respect, the bulat surulla came to be an euphemism for a 
fee, It was said to have at one time been limited to five or ten ridi 
payable by the successful litigant upon receiving the sittuva or written 
decree in his favour.46 The bulat surulla, which was returned to the 
_ litigant who did not gain his suit,4” was hardly more than a bribe 
_ in the hands of unscrupulous officials. But there were a few chiefs 
“reputed no less for their Ability in the Investigation of suits, than 

" their Integrity in the Decision of them,” in which case the unsuc- 
cessful litigant would bide his time and re-open the case when the 
official of integrity was replaced by a less scrupulous successor. Tn 


44, Knox (1681), 79. 
Dinnewekke Medde Ganagoda Lekam vs. Welegedere Kariyakoranan 


45, D’Oyly (1835), 29, 30. C. H. Cameron in his Report on the Judicia ~ 
Establishments, 31-1-1832, (Colebrooke Papers, ed. G. C Mendis, Oxford ~ 
University Press) says that the chiefs he conversed with put forward this 
ignorance of the law as a matter of boast, the drudgery of mastering the 
aw being considered unworthy of their condition. 


46. D Oyly (1835), 29. 


23/1). Hecongedere Mudianse vs. Petotrelle Rala, BJO, 21-12-1816, (CGA. 
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Rala,48 an ordinary dispute about land which, as Davy says, was the 
commonest subject of litigation, it transpired that the case was 
heard by Migastinne Adhikarama in Saka 1709, and after full inquiry 
judgement was given in favour of the defendant. In Saka 1712 
Pilima Talavve Senior confirmed that decision, but in Saka 1730 
Pilima Talavve junior decided in favour of Plaintiff. This decision 
was set aside by Ahilépola in Saka 1733. Finally, Moligoda Adhi- 
karama made a full inquiry in Saka 1737—a record of twenty-five 
years of litigation.4? 


But justice could not always be baulked by a rich litigant. A man 
driven to desperation would appeal to the king, either by prostra- 
ting himself before His Majesty or, if he failed to met the King by 
chance outside the palace, and could not gain audience within on 
account of the machinations of the adhikdirama who decided his 
case unjustly, he would ascend a tree in the vicinity of the palace 
and proclaim aloud his grievance. The king would then order a trial 
before the Great Court (maha naduva).5° Appeal to the king was the 
last resort of a desperate suitor, for he feared to incur the wrath of 
an influential chief. On the other had, the possibility of appeal to 
the king, who would sometimes punish corrupt officials with extreme 
severity,5! deterred officials from making patently unjust decisions. 


48. BJO, 29-3-1819, (CGA. 23/2). 

49. cf. also Appendix I. 

60. ‘‘ Attaragama Nilame prostrated himself before the last king and 
complained of an injustice done to him by the adhikdramas. The king ordered 
an enquiry in the Great Court by Migastéinne Adhikarama, Dehigama Uda- 
gebada Nilamé, Mullegama Disaiva and others. They decided in favour of 
Attaragama and the king confirmed their decision. Afterwards one of the 
defendant’s family climbed a cocoanut tree in the Nata Dévale grounds 
opposite to the place and cried for redress. The king ordered a new trial, but 
none was held’ (BJO, 3-7-1822, in Lawrie Mss). 

51. In the last king’s reign, a muhandiram, an Gracet, and a kankanam 
of the gabaddva were impaled for releasing people who came on rdjakariya. 
taking bribes from them for the favour (D’Oyly’s Diary, April 5th., 1812). 
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THE MAHA NADUWA 


“The Great Court called Maha Naduva, formerly and properly 
consisted of the adhikdramas, disdvas, lékams and muhandirams 
(on a low bench), but of late years all the Chiefs have been called 
to assist at it, and especially any distinguished for their ability and 
judgement.”’52 The venue of the Court was fixed as occasion suited, 
in the verandah of the Audience Hall, or in buildings outside the 
Palace. The Chiefs took their seats according to rank from right to 
left, and the inquiry was conducted by the adhikarama or any other 
chief of ability and experience. The proceedings followed ‘‘the natural 
and most obvious courses of procedure”’: the plaintiff or prose- 
cutor first stated his case, the defendant answered, and the evidence 
of the plaintiff, the defendant, and their witnesses were heard. 
Bividence of witnesses unable to attend on account of illness was 
allowed, messengers being sent to bring their statements in writing 
confirmed, if possible, by oath at a neighbouring dévala. Witnesses 
who attended were sworn at a neighbouring dévdla in the presence 
of two or three headmen, but only in important cases. The pro- 
ceedings were oral, and no record kept, except for the writing of 
lists of moveable property in action, or a written statement of his 
case by either party, on a palm-leaf (vitti vafforuva). In land cases 
the title was traced from an original proprietor, the history of the 
property being traced to the disputants. 


Delictual and non-delictual actions came under the cognizance 
of the Court. They were of two kinds : those which were referred 
for hearing by the king, and those which were originally instituted 
hefore it, usually by the Chief under whose jurisdiction the complain- 
ant was. ‘‘ Differences of opinion amongst the Chiefs were seldom 
persisted in after full discussion. But if either party be obstinate 
against the determination of the Court the case is sometimes sub- 
mitted to the king, especially if it concern property of value or 
persons of consequence.”’s2 In land cases, palm-leaf decrees known 
__ as sittu were written and signed by the senior adhikdrama present, or 
sometimes by the second adhikarama for lands situated within his 
local jurisdiction. The siftu contained the names of the parties, the 
Jand in dispute, the decision of the Court, and the date. If the deci- 
sion be confirmed by the king, the siffuva records his authority, 
otherwise the authority of the Court. The sttfuva was given to the 
successful party, and no record or copy was preserved by the Court. 
The Great Court could not exceed the powers which were indivi- 
dually vested in the adhikdramvaru. 


52. D’Oyly (1835), 21-22. 


IV 
PROCEDURE 


SINCE the systematic administration of justice requires a central 
government able to use the force necessary to ensure obedience to 
decrees of its courts, the very concept of ‘‘law’’ may properly 
be made to turn on the fact of organized legal sanctions—that is, 
the presence of a group of persons delegated with authority to 
enforce the laws.53 A suspected murderer may have to be appre- 
hendedand remandedpending trial, a robber confined in the stocks ;54 
it may be necessary for a defaulter of taxes to be imprisoned in a 
gabaddagama,55 or for an dracci of the maha lekam to sequester a crop 
of paddy for failure to perform rajakdriya. Similarly, a lékam may 
have to be sent to make a vattéruva or inventory of property 
belonging to a man found guilty of treason, to seal his house, and 
hand in any moneys found to the gabadava.s6 Hven in private 
disputes the king might order the withdrawal of a sannasa and 
have it deposited in the gabadava pending a hearing of the case.57 


The device of velekme well illustrates the manner in which a debtor 
who was tardy in fulfilling his obligations could be compelled to 
answer for his neglect. Confronted by his creditor, the latter stops 
him and draws a circle round him on the ground with a stick, or 
without even this ceremony, sits down beside him and forbids him 
by the King’s command to move without discharging his debt. 
Neither can stir until another person either engages to be answer- 


able for the debt, or undertakes in the presence of witnesses, to call — 
both before the proper chief. This process was also employed by — 


the principal headmen to recover fines. In such cases the culprit 
was required to sit down in the sun and sometimes obliged to hold 


with both hands a heavy stone laid on his shoulders, which weight 
he may shift from one side to another, but not cast off for fear of 


53. In this sense custom is not necessarily law. Nor is the so-called 


(public) international law, ‘‘law’ in the proper sense of the word, 


‘* precisely because there is no legal authority above the state capable of 


enforcing it ’’ (Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft ch. i. Tr. T. Parsons). 


54, Bowatte Kankanam vs. Ukuraya Kiralle, BIC, 27-2-1817 (CGA 23/29), 
55. Madige Vidanvs. Mohottala of Dedigama, BJC, 4-11-1816, (CGA. 


23/1) and Madanaike Basnaike vs. Minope, BJC, 22-4-1817, (CGA. 23/2), 


23/2). 


57. Aluvihare Mulachariya vs. Devundere Mulachariya, BUC, 5-9-1817, 


(CGA. 23/3). 


56. Priest of Polpitiye Vihara vs. Polambe Korale, BJC, 22-5-1817, (CGA: 
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immediate corporal punishment.5? In Kirti Sri’s reign, a Moorman 
borrowed 3000 ridis from the Treasury stipulating to trade with 
the money and pay interest annually. Since he defaulted for two 
years, Augammana Adhikarama who was one of the vannaku 
nilamés of the Treasury, sent for satisfaction of the debt, but found 
that the debtor had been inhibited in velekme by another creditor. 
The king declared that he had been anticipated by the other cred- 
itor, and directed that the latter’s claim be paid from the Treasury 
before the Moorman was apprehended to settle the King’s claims.59 


Besides fear of the physical force at the disposal of the state to 
compel obedience, the laws acquired a peculiar sanctity on account 
of a general belief in their supernatural foundations.60 Thus a bdla, 
a bundle of leaves tied to a post or tree by an individual or state 
official as a sign that a tract of land was in dispute—would effectively 
prevent the occupant or owner from intermeddling with the land 
for fear of divine displeasure.6! Indeed, so strong was the belief in 
the divine basis of law that on occasions when disputes could not 
be settled to the satisfaction of the parties by the secular modes of 
trial, resort was made to the oath (diviya), the object of which was 
to secure divine judgement. The deities being invoked with due 
ceremony, their will was communicated by some sign or infliction. 
Although litigants did on occasion refuse to accept decisions arrived 
at after prolonged deliberation, even by the Great Court they seldom 
dared flout the will of the gods.°2 Hence a deed of gift invariably 
contained imprecations upon whomsoever disputed the ownership 
of the property gifted, as well as an invocation imploring divine 
protection of the donee from the ill-effects of oath. “‘ If any person 
of the family or any other disputes regarding the land, the wrath 
of god will come upon them. This I pronounce once, twice, thrice. 
But Aluvihare Mahatmayod or any daughters or sons descending 


58. D’Oyly (1835), 57, 64. 

59. BJC, 22-12-1829 (in Lawrie Mss), 
60. Hartshorne (1870). 
61. A proprietor of a field once examined a béla and found it surrounded 
With leaves formed into cups containing blood and milk. It was alleged that, 


"as a result of looking into the cups, he vomitted blood and died the very next 


day. (Kandegedere Punchi Etena vs. Salkorale Vederala, BJC., 8-2-1824. 


_ GGA, 23/12, Pt. I). Such sorcery, which was illegal and would entitle the 


victim to the property of the sorcerer, was not necessary for the efficacy of a 


62. Buta litigant might demur if the oath was taken illegally, without 
_ knowledge of the Chief, even if the result were favourable to him. (BJC, 
6-9-1819, in Lawrie Mss). The Chiefs did exercise their discretion in the matter 
of Sanctioning oaths, and Ahilépola Adikar prohibited swearing between 
lehigama Gabada Nilame and a blacksmith, as it was not customary for 
‘obles to swear with low-caste men (Dehigam Udagabada Nilame vs. Gan- 
i710 we Pallegedere Naide) BJC, 25-11-1819, CGA. 23/30, also Abeykongedere 
Pinchirala vs. Abeykongedere Appuhami, BJC, 30-10-1816. (CGA. 23/1). 
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from her may give the land, confirming the right by the five oaths 
without falling to the wrath of god. This I pronounce once, twice, 
thrice.’’63 


The term ‘‘ ordeal,” inappropriately used to describe the cere- 
monial of the diviya, adequately connotes only those modes of trial 
which necessarily involved grave injury or even death to one of the 
parties.64 There were ordeals involving risk to life and limb in vogue 
in antiquity, such as the ordeal by red-hot iron, in which each suitor 
took a red-hot iron rod and proceeding seven paces, cast it away, and 
the ordeal or snakes in which a cobra was placed in a narrow-necked 
vessel into which some silver coins were inserved by a neutral per- 
son, and the coins taken out one by one by each litigant alternately. 
But such dangerous ordeals had become defunct in late Kandyan 
times, and the five divi repeatedly mentioned in deeds of the period 
were merely appeals to divine judgement in cases in which rational 
modes of trial had been indecisive. Thus when there was no con- 
clusive evidence against a suspected robber and he denied the charge, 
instead of giving him the benefit of the doubt, he was required to 
swear to his innocence.65 The so-called ordeal of hot oil could only 
give rise to the trifling physical injury of a blister on a finger, while 
in the ordinary oath at a dévala which ‘‘is considered as most 
binding on the conscience of persons professing the Buddhist reli- 
gion,”’66 the parties having performed certain preliminary rites of 
purification, passively awaited divine judgement. The guilt of a liti- 
gant was established if some injury befell him, e.g., the death 
of a kinsman, the loss of a buffalo, or damage to his crops or 
house. The following were the five principal oaths : 

BY OIL 

This was the most common form of ‘‘ ordeal,” and was resorted 
to in land disputes, in cases of debt in which the debtor denied his 
liability, in sorcery, and in robbery. Both parties took the oath in 
civil suits, but in delicts such as robbery, the person accused alone 
was subjected to the oath. The oath was administered by authority 
of the adhikdramas in the districts around Kandy, by the disdvas 
in their respective provinces, by the vanniyars of Nuvarakalaviya, 


63. Translation of a deed of the twentieth day of the month of poson, in 


the Saka year 1724 (BJC, December 1817. CGA. 23/3). 


64, e.g., trial by battle and other dangerous ordeals common in Norman 
England (ef. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law. Cambridge. 1411), 
65. The Chiefs say that plaintiff should be obliged toswear that defendant, 
is indebted to him for board, and the usual mode is that the defendant should — 
put the money on the steps of a dévale and plaintiff, after swearing that the © 
demand is just, takes it away from defendant, But the money may not be 


removed until plaintiff swears. (BJC, 8-7-1820. Lawrie Mss). 
66. BJC, 27-10-1818, (CGA. 21/111). 
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and by the principal mohottdlas of Sabaragamuva, Seven Kéralés, 
Di ea ortae D’Oyly has left a detailed account of the procedure 
ot the oath : 


‘ The two parties in the suit being directed to swear, abstain from all pol- 
lutions and purify themselves during three days. On the day appointed which 
is either Wednesday or Saturday,®7 they proceed to the house of the adhi- 
karama, when two Glas called divi si/tu have been properly written and pre- 
pared, one in the name of each party, asserting the truth of the point upon 
which his right depends and denying the same of his adversary, declaring 
that he has employed no sorcery or medicines and calling the four gods 68 
to witness the truth of his words. 


‘ They next are sent with a messenger of the adhikarama to the four Temples 
in Kandy or sometimes only to that of Pattini. In presence of the kapwrdla 
they offer each a tamgama upon the altar and call the gods to witness that 
the contents of the d/as are true, and the kapurdla invokes them to manifest 
an evidence, From the temple they proceed with three messengers to the spot 
where three sticks of the lime tree are planted to hold the earthen vessels in 
the centre of a small enclosure formed by stakes and white cocoanut leaves. 
Two or four cocoanuts are brought by each party, The oil is extracted from 
them and poured into the vessel and cowdung mixed with water and strained, 
is prepared in another, and the fire kindled, a friend or servant from both 
parties assisting in all these operations. The officers having ascertained that 
the oil and cowdung [and] water are boiling hot by immersing in it a strip 
of white cocoanut leaf, each litigant advancing from opposite sides with the 
two divi sittu bound respectively to the lower part of their right arms, breaks 
the fence of white dlas calling the gods to witness as before at the temple, 
that the contents of the situ are true, and seat themselves near the fire. 


* First the plaintiff touches the burning oil with the tip of his fore or middle 
finger usually three times in succession, and sprinkles a drop or two upon a 
leaf which is placed beside it for the purpose of this proof and then touches 
and sprinkles in like manner a little of the water impregnated with cowdung. 
Immediately after, the defendant performs the same operation and the hands 
of both being wrapped up with a cloth tied round the wrist, they are con- 
ducted before the Great Court or the adhikdrama or disdva who sent them. 
Here their fingers are minutely examined, and if nothing is perceptible their 
hands are usually wrapped up a second time with a wetted rag, or a piece of 
lime [is] stuck on the finger wherewith the boiling liquids had been touched, 
and their hands are re-examined the next morning or evening for the purpose 
of determining with greater certainty. After the examination is terminated, 
they both again repair to the temple with a pingo of fruits and become 
absolved from their interdiction. If both, persons or neither of them bo 
burnt, he loses the land and both divi si{tu are delivered to the other and if 
required a si{tuva of decision. The kapurdla and officers who attend are 
entitled to fees of one ridi each, the chief to five or seven-and-a-half 
ridi from both.’ 

“Sometimes at the desire of one or both, the parties are sent to swear at 
“some celebrated temple in the country as Ambiikke, Dodanvela, Alavatugo 
‘Alutnuvara, Dambulla and rarely Kataragama and sometimes in the di. 
vanés the Arms 69 are carried from the temple to a small ornamented hut 
“erected for the Erpeee in the disputed land and the eeremony performed in 


67. ., the days on which the dévdlas are opened. 

_ _58. i.e., vishnu, nata, kataragama, and pattini, to whom the four dévales 
Kandy were dedicated. 

69. i.e., the weapons of the gods (cf. R. Pieris. 1953). 

_ 70. D’Oyly (1835), 38. 
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When the paddy of a disputed field is ripe a small sheaf is set apart 
by the possessor in the presence of his adversary and ona day app- 
ointed by the Chief the parties proceed to the field with a messenger. 
The weapons of the god are brought from a dévala and placed in a 
decorated hut. After an offering of mo y, the parties proceed to 
separate the grains from the ears, pound the paddy in a mortar, 
and boil it. Having thrown some rice at each other, they proceed 
to eat a quantity of it, frequently repeating the written divi vasa- 
gama asserting their respective rights, and calling upon the god to 
inflict some punishment within a specified period of time (usually 
7 days or a fortnight) if they bear false witness. They then proceed 
to their homes and live with the greatest circumspection for the 
period fixed, and at the end of the term appear before the chief to 
recount anything which may have befallen the adversary since the 
oath. InMulhamy vs. Suhendi Rala7 the period fixed was one week, 
and five days after the oath by paddy a buffalo-calf belonging to 
the plaintiff was killed by a cheetah, and he lost his case. If no mis- 
fortune befell either party, the land was divided. After the result 
was known the parties proceed to the dévala from whence the Arms 
were brought to make offerings and absolution from the interdiction. 
‘* Sometimes with the view of rendering the Trial more Solemn and 
certain, at the season of Cultivation a small Portion of the Field is 
selected which both Parties plough and Sow together and when the 
paddy ripens, proceeding to the spot with a Headman or Messenger 
teap and thresh it together and perform the other Processes.’’72 


The Judicial Commissioner’s Diary73 records an unusual case in 
which the period fixed by the parties for divine infliction was three 
year's : 


‘In 1817 parties swore to the truth of their respective claims in the Pattini 
Dévile. A little paddy from the field in dispute was taken to the temple 
and the ornaments of the Goddess being brought out with a white cloth 
suspended over them they pounded the paddy in to rice before the ornaments 
and boiling ate it and recited their affirmations. The period for ascertaining 
the truth of their relative allegations was three months or three years’. 


*Boratale is now lying ill with her body swollen so much that she cannot 
move. The*defendant’s wife is dead and his house was burned down accident- 
ally all of which the plaintiff attributes to the vengeance of the Goddess of 
small-pox [i.e., Pattinl] for the oath taken in the presence of her ornaments’. 


BY HARTHERN VESSELS 


The parties repair to the disputed field with the authority of a 
chief. The possessor sets up an earthen vessel upon a frame raised 
on three cross-sticks and places a coconaut on it, and invokes the 


71. BJC., 6-9-1819, (CGA. 23/30). 
72. D’Oyly (1835), 39. 

73. BJC., 8-7-1819, (Lawrie Mss). 
74, D'Oyly (1835), 39; (Lawrie Mss.) 
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gods to bear witness to his claim against that of his adversary and 
imprecating evil if his words be false, within 7 days or a fortnight. 
His adversary removes the vessel and cocoanut, throws away the 
former and breaks and eats the latter, and repeats like imprecations. 
Sometimes the cocoanut is divided between the parties, The cas 
is decided by the misfortune befalling either party within the 
agreed period. 


BY DRAWING WHITE OLAS 


This oath was resorted to in cases of disputed boundaries between 
adjacent lands. The parties repair to the spot by order of the chief, 
accompanied by his messenger. One of them hangs a string of tender 
cocoanut leaves upon two or three stakes planted on the line he 
claims to be the boundary, and cuts a furrow in some parts of it 
making the usual imprecations. His opponent follows suit. The case 
is decided as in other modes of oath. 


BY STRIKING THE EARTH 


This could be performed without authority of the Chief, by mutual 
consent. The parties repair to the disputed field and together strike 
the earth three times with both hands, (or cast up mud or water of 
paddy fields into the air, and sometimes at each other), calling out 
the usual invocations and imprecations.75 


75, For these and other rare modes of oath cf. D’Oyly (1835), 38 et. seq. 


APPENDIX I 
CONFLICTING JUDGEMENTS BY OFFICIALS 


IN Halliadde Vidan vs. Dantahami Vidan*, a land case, the following 
vouchers were produced by the parties ; 


1. Ola on which defendant claims that the gamvasam of Hakkamuve 
was granted to Loku Etena, eldest daughter of Suriya-arachi, is 
dated Saka 1620. 


2. Siftuva in possession of plaintiff dated Saka 1665 by the then 
disave of Sabaragamuva, granting one-half of the Gamvasam to 
Gillemule Appu. “* But on reading the deed it appears to be not a 
decree granted after a hearing of both parties, but one of the 
siffuvas which could always be obtained by a fee of 5 pagodas, and 
‘was never considered of any force if disputed.” 


8. Deed of Saka 1667 by the new disdva of Sabaragamuva in favour 
of the same person and of the same tenor as the former. 


4, A deed of Saka 1678 by the third disave, of like import. 


5. A deed of Saka 1685 by the then disaye, in favour of defendant’s 
ancestor, granted after hearing both parties and examination of 
witnesses, ‘‘so that the stfwva granted after hearing of parties 
and witnesses is in favour of defendant.” 


6, Deed of second day, Nikini mise, Saka 1687, granted by Pilima 
Talavve disdva, without hearing parties or witnesses, to Ganne- 
hami, father of plaintiff. 

“The circumstances of the plaintiff's family procuring all these 
separate siffwwvas is almost proof that their cause was bad, and that 
they did not possess the land.” 


7, Sitttuva of the fourteenth day, Durutu mase, Saka 1687, by 
Pilima Talavve disave, which recites a hearing of the parties and 
witnesses and decrees the gamvasama to Punchirala, eldest son of 
Loku Etana, from whom defendant is descended, thus reversing 
his former decree granted without hearing. 


Decree of the Board of Commissioners : ‘‘ On the whole there- 
fore as defendant possesses an ola transferring the gamvasam 
from Suriya Arachi to Loku Etana as from the several applicat- 
tions made to disdvas by plaintiff’s ancestors for separate siffuvas, 
it is clear they did not possess the land. When siffuvas were 
given after a hearing of both parties and their witnesses, they 
were in fayour of defendant’s ancestors.’ Plaintiff's appeal was 
dismissed. 


*BIC., 8-12-1818, (CGA. 23/4). 


APPENDIX II 
TRANSLATIONS OF PALM-LEAF DEEDS* 


rT 


I Peradeniye Talagahagedere Mudiyanse of Ganatipalata in Yati- 
nuvara have granted to my lawful daughter Lama Etana the following 
portion of my pravépi property viz. Hettiange of 2 pdjas out of the 
field Hapugastenkumbura, Godebullene Pela, and the héna Happu- 
ajjaydeniya Héna, the nether and upper two chenas of Hapugas- 
kumbura, its upper garden and one cocoanut tree ; one share of the 
garden and one cocoanut tree ; one share of the garden egederevatte 
and one cocoanut tree ; and a moiety of the original garden including 
that part of it which I permitted Kalingurala to dwell in, all of which 
belonged to the above 2 fields, On this day Thursday the 5th., the 
constellation Nanekata of the increasing moon in the month of Poson 
in the year Saka 1712. 


They who dispute and annoy this [grantee], by word or deed, shall 
incur blame to themselves, and my lawful daughter Lama Etana 
shall be in no danger though she swear in the five ordeals as to her 
right. 


The gods Ikshirele and Samam &c. will bear witness to this. 


Udaperadeniya Koralegedere Mudiyanse, Embulambegedere Mudi- 
yanse, Ratnaike Rala, Hettihamy, and Pannaya Duraya of the same 
village ; Vahalagiya Rala of Pahalaperadeniya, Kandavattege Rala,, 
Hatneyke Rala, and Gamarala of the same village of the country are 
witnesses to this talpat which was written by Dumbalaivava Ratana- 
lankara Maha Terunavahanse, 


IL 


In the year of Saka 1724 Poson Mase, on the second day of tho 
increasing moon, Monday. 


I Peradeniye Lama Etana being destitute of food and clothing and 
being unable to discharge my debts, and as I have already received 
aid from Abeykongedere Punchirala, I have granted to him in praveni 
the lower pdla of Hettyange being my own property, and now continue 
to receive assistance from him. Whoever shall contest and disturb this 
shall suffer by the oath, but seven times I declare, that neither Punchi- 
tala nor any descendant of Punchirala shall suffer therefrom and have 
accordingly granted him the title deed for the samo land. 


Witnessess to this are, Embulambeygedere Ukkurala, Hettigedere 
Tikerala, Kunigama Vidan, Puvakgolle Punchi Appu, Poswelle 
Kumbura Kasakara Appu, and the writer of this talpat Toravature 
Nekatrala of Seven Korales. 


* T and If were filed before John Downing, Judicial Commissioner in 
1827 (CGA. 23/21) ; IIL was filed in Hrewoopoley Henayaleykira vs. Epelawe 


_ Paluwatte Tikiri Naide, BC, 5-1-1826, (CGA. 23/17). 
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On Thursday the 15th of the increasing moon in the month of Asala 
jn the seventeenth year of the reign of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Universe, Raja Simha of the city of Sitavaka, Eminent, Happy and 
Renowned, superbly arrayed in the plentitude of prosperity (com- 
parable to) the frankincense wherewith is annointed the breasts of 
the nymphs of all the regions,! the intrepid Lion King who demo- 
lisheth the skull of his Elephant foes, glorious as the orb of Matanda,? 
belonging to the Race of the Sun and descended from Maha Sammata 
of the Illustrious family of vaivasvata Menu. 


Neyide Acariya, and inhabitant of Epilave in the Galboda Koralé, 
not having had the means of paying a fine of 100 fanams imposed on 
him by the Kottalbadda Messengers on account of the negligence which 
they alleged against him when he furnished rice and condiments, gave 
up a piece of ground in that neighbourhood unto Ella Henaya, and 
inhabitant of Ganégoda near Wayirigalle, and received from him one 
kalanda of refined gold valued at 100 fanams, but afterwards these 100 
fanams, the price of the said kalanda of gold not having been paid to 
Hllekeniya and much vyexation resulting in consequence, Hpilave 
Naide Achariya having first rendered an offering of the chena ground 
situated at the fountainhead of the rivulet Medella Dola, being part 
of the lands which Hpilave Naida Achariya inherited from his ances- 
tors, unto the Divine Monarch Upulwon enshrined at Alutnuvara, 
did on this day transfer the same to Ella Henaya, in lieu of the 100 
fanams, to be by him brought into cultivation and possessed for 
many ages by him and his posterity, paying a sacred contribution of 
five fanams annually (to the said temple), As this transfer has been 
made in praveni, if on any future day, myself, or a relation or child or 
grandchild of mine, or any person coming to the chieftainship of the 
province, or any subordinate officer, shall cause disturbance to him 
(Bla Henaya) on account of this his praveni soil, such person shall fall 
into the eight great Hells, called Sangeewa, Kalastitre, Sanghata, 
Rowrawa, Maha Rowrawa, Tape, Pretipe, and Aweechy, and through- 
out a number of Kalpas, without prospect of deliverance therefrom, 
shall be concocted in the seething liquid (Sarodika) which it is not 
possible to see or hear of without horror. Such person. will be as sinful 
as if he had felled a sacred bé-tree and warmed himself at the fire made 
thereof, he will be as guilty as if he had contracted sin by destroying 
fish in all the four quarters, as if he had eaten the rice thrown to 
crows. He shall receive the birth of a Nidgaama Tanhaa Pretaya3 
whose body like a huge tree on fire shall be incessantly broiling and 
dripping away and who shall not find even phlegm or mucus to 
appease his tormenting hunger, and shall endure anguish throughout 
a whole kalpa. But to the contrary if any person shall by so much as 
a single word render his aid hereto, he shall attain divine happiness in 
the six worlds of deities viz. Chatummaharajika Tanatinsa, Yama, 
Tusita, Nimmanaratiya, Paranirmitaya, and Vasavartiya and having 
beheld Maitri Buddha shall finally experience Nirvana. 


1, The four cardinal and four intermediate points the zenith and nadir. 
2. The being who is said to reside in the sun. 
3. A monstrous being tormented with incessant and unappeasable hunger. 


PART FIVE 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


I 
“THE CASTE SYSTEM ” 


CERTAIN traditional writings trace the origin of the ‘‘ caste 
system ” to the primal wickedness of our god-like ancestors who, 
several kalpas ago, revelled in an existence of anarchic bliss, but 
failed to control their dormant passions, Avarice, lust, greed, 
selfishness, and hatred got the better of them, and gave rise to 
conflict and internecine strife. In consequence they were trans- 
formed from gods into ordinary mortals, and besides a human 
anatomy differentiated into male and female, were endowed 
with ‘‘ human nature ” which, if not curbed, would have given rise 
to disorder and anarchy in the human world into which they had 
been banished from the ethereal regions. The restraints of civil 
society became imperative, and the king chosen to settle their 
disputes was named Maha Sammata, signifying “‘ one selected by 
the general suffrage of all.” Eventually there came into being the 
caste system which provided a workable modus vivendi, defined and 
legitimated by custom and law, morality and sentiment.1 


This mythological narrative of the origin of the world might 
appear at the first blush to be no more than mere fantasy current 
among simple folk lacking both historical sense and scientific 
acumen. But myth is significant from the sociological point of 
view precisely because “‘ it is a living reality, believed to have once 
happened in primeval times, and continuing ever since to influence 
the world and human destinies.”2 In this light myths express and 
enhance religious beliefs, moral ideas, and social norms, Thus the 
mythological account of the origin of caste is at the same time an 
allegorization of the current working of the “caste system.” 
Consciousness of the fact that the realities of social life are repeti- 
tions of patterns of activity enacted in bygone times brings home 
_ the full meaning of myths of origin. For the aetiological aim of 

‘mythology is ‘to cater, not for the speculative man with his 
“Why ?” but for the practical man with ‘‘ How, if not thus 2?” ’3 


1. WN, 5, contains a plain statement of such a social-contract theory, 
h ‘anavamsa implies one. 

2, Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology, (London, 1926), 21. 
3. R. R. Marett, Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, (Oxford, 
132), 106. On the interpretation of myth cf. also E. R. Leach, Political 
ems of Highland Burma, (London, 1954), 13-14. 
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The Sinhalese myth of the creation emphasises the fact that 
‘“human nature,” if left uncontrolled, inevitably gives rise to 
lawlessness and anarchy. But although human beings are not 
virtuous by nature, they could become so by their own efforts. For 
him who sought escape from the pains and sorrows of existence, 
the doctrine of karma postulated that the ideal of nirvana could be 
attained in a future re-birth by regulating one’s actions in this 
world, by controlling the inordinate human cravings. “ They 
do much extol and commend Chastity, Temperence, and Truth 
in words and actions ; and confess that it is out of weakness and 
infirmity that they cannot practice the same.’4 A man intent 
on ensuring a more tolerable state of existence in his next incar- 
nation would qualify himself by heaping merit through self-discip- 
line on the one hand, and by subjecting himself unquestioningly 
to social restraints on the other : he would, besides freeing himself 
from attachment to lust, also tread “‘ the path of good and ancient 
custom.”’5 In such a mental climate the social order came to be 
regarded as relentless and unalterable. Life had to be ordered on 
the assumption that the regulations of caste were irrevocably 
pre-ordained. 


The idea that caste was inexorably ordained in primeval times 
reconciled the so-called ‘‘ low castes” (adu kula) to their duty of 
serving their betters. Such a notion is categorically stated in 
Manu-Smrti, the ancient Indian legal treatise, with which the 
Sinhalese literati was familiar:6 ‘‘ One duty the Lord assigned 
_to a stidra—service to those beforementioned classes without 
grudging.”? The existence among the Sinhalese of a system akin 
to the classical Hindu four-fold scheme—priestly brahmins, ksha- 
triyas or warriors, the pastoral vaisyas, and the lowly stidras des- 
tined to perform menial services—is attested in the survival in 
Ceylon of the place-name ‘‘ brahmin village.” 8 These classical 


4, Knox (1681), 102. 

5. Thus, according to the current narratives, Hlara (reg. circa B.C. 205), 
‘a protector of tradition,” attained miraculous power notwithstanding the 
fact that he failed to embrace Buddhism, because ‘‘he freed himself from 
the guilt of walking in the path of evil” (Mhv. 21.21. 34). In a thirteenth 
century inscription, Niséanka Malla enjoined his subjects to preserve the 
station of their families, and follow ancestral customs (#Z, Il. 162). From 
the example of good kings such as these, the Pali chroniclers come to this 
ineluctable conclusion : ‘‘ Thus men of good understanding, who have con- 
quered pride and indolence, and have freed themselves from the attachment 
to lust, when they have attained to great power, without working harm to 
the people, delighting in deeds of merit, rejoicing in faith, do many and various 
pious works” (Mhv. 34. 94). It is a philosophy of withdrawal-and-return, 
of asceticism and detachment from the evils of worldly existence, coupled 
with the performance of good works on earth, 

6. cf. G. C. Mendis (1939), 85. 

7, Manu (SBE) I. 87. 91. 


8. ie., bamunugama, (Hocart. 1952). 
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divisions, in whatever local form they may have existed, were 
probably -eliminated in much the Sake Tienes as some of the 
minute sub-divisions of the present castes disappeared during 
the last century.° The spirit of caste-exclusiveness nevertheless 
persisted, and the literati gave expression to that climate of opin- 
ion by continuing to postulate a theoretic four-fold scheme,10 
but conceding that the two upper divisions of the Hindu model 
were absent among the Sinhalese, substituted a bipartite scheme 
in which the cultivators (goyivamsa or goyigama) and shepherds 
(nilamakkaray6 or pattivala) corresponded to the vaisyas, while 
abe aelor castes” (adw kula) collectively corresponded to the 
suaras. 


In Kandyan times the goyigama people, to all intents and purpos- 
es, constituted the chief caste, “‘the good people,” as opposed to the 
“low castes.’ This farmer-aristocracy, as it has been called, was 
far from being a ruling minority, for it included the bulk of the 
population.12 In fact, ‘‘ the good people” were themselves sub- 
divided into ranks. ‘‘ All the members of that caste are not equal; 
there are within it mutually exclusive groups, there are aristocratic 
ones that will not intermarry with the less aristocratic . . . you 
can assign a Sinhalese in a wide way to the people of good birth, or 
more precisely to those of farmer birth, or particularize whether 
among farmers he is of higher or lower birth.”13 Many groups within 
the farmer caste were the result of occupational differentiation, 
e.g., the service-groups such as the atapattu people. But such groups 
were not necessarily endogamous. Indeed, even the fact of endogamy 
did not necessarily lead to the formation of a new caste, and the 
nilamakkarayo were regarded as a division of the goyigama although 
they did not intermarry with rafé people. Occupational groups 
which arose in response to governmental needs, disappeared when 
their position was not sanctioned by requirements of state. As in 
India oer is ample scope for fission and fusion within each major 
group. 


9. cf. the subdivisions of the kardve and other castes in The Class and 
Castes of the Natives, 1793 (PRO, CO 54/124), all of which have disappeared. 
10. ie., raja, bamunu, velanda, goyi, (royal, priestly, merchant, farmer) 
: ef, NN, 15 ; also Janavamsa. The survival of personal names such as Hetti- 
aracci, Adihetty, suggests that a merchant class may have existed among 
the Sinhalese. 
11. Davy (1821), 112. NN considers cases of marriage between goyigama 
Sin halese and Indians of brahmin caste, there being i, caste higher Aad 
farmers in Ceylon. 
2. ne The greatest part of the Inhabitants of the Land are of the degree 
Harduru” (Knox. 1681. 107). For caste statistics vide appendix. 
13. Hocart (1952), 25, 33. Some of these goyigama sub-castes are really 
pational groups performing specific state services, e.g., pordkarayd (wood- 
itters) and kiinam-maduvé-gamay6 mentioned in NN, 15. 
14. Even in India, ‘‘ castes rise and fall in the social scale, and old castes 
out and new ones are formed, but the four great classes are stable.” (A. L. 
m, India. London 1954. 148), 
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The respectable ‘‘ middle ” ranks of the goyigama caste were the 
raté atts, a stalwart body of country gentlemen comprising the 
greater part of the population, and honoured with the respectful 
title handuruvd (vocative, handuruvané)!5 The names of men of this 
class usually ended with appu.t6 In the mid-seventeenth century, 
according to Knox, a few of these handuru received an honour “ like 
unto Knighthood ” from the king, who conferred the title mudiydanse 
upon them by tying a silk strip embroidered with gold and silver 
round their heads. Hence the high-sounding patabdndi (lit. 
‘* frontlet-tied ’?) names of men so honoured, e.g., Jayavira-mudi- 
yinsé. The title was not hereditary, and in Knox’s time only two 
or three persons in the realm could boast of the honour.17 This title, 
like so many others, came to be vulgarized in later Kandyan times, 
and there was a considerable class of mudiyanse people, the mudali- 
péeruva being practically a division of the goyigama caste.18 The 
mudali people were distinguished from, and considered ‘* higher ” 
than the ordinary vafé dito, and it was from the ranks of the mudali- 
peruva that individuals were recruited by the kings for the higher 
offices, ‘‘ and they are all naturally discreet and very solid, and so 
fitter for the Kings employment.’’19 These families of good rank 
constituted a governing elite (radalavaru or radalakampéruva), 
while the lesser offices were filled by the rank-and-file rata dtto.20 


From an individual’s family name (vasagama) it was possible to 
identify his rank, ancestry, and family history, for in general 
Kandyans preferred titles to proper names.21! The batkavapuda nama, 
or name given on the occasion on which an infant was first 
fed with rice, was chosen with the utmost care so that the 
letters of the name were appropriate to the nédékata or asterism of 
the moon at the time of birth.22 ‘‘ But when they come to years it 


15. The status of the raté people was not uniform, and in Nangallegame 
Appu vs. Kaudagame Kalu Arachilla, BIC. 15-4-1823, (CGA 23/9), the 
Chiefs explained that the village of Kaudagama belonged to a class of ninda- 
gam which had frequently been in the hands of the king’s goldsmiths, and 
raté families holding lands therein were considered of inferior rank and did 
not intermarry with the rafé people of the koralés. 

16. Knox (1681), 111. 

17. Ibid, 107. 

18. Eventually even the mudali were divided and we hear of vadagat 
mudalipéruvala dtté or ‘distinguished mudali people,” in certain Matalé 
villages. Also the family name pradhdna mudiyansélagé. In Malhava village, 


Matalé, certain kinnaru claimed descent from one Kuru-mudaliya (cf. Villages — 


in Matale, 1887, and List of Family Names, 1869). 
19. Knox (1681), 80. 
20, A class of royal officers, radélan, is mentioned in tenth century in- 


criptions (cf. e.g., the Badulla Pillar Inscription, circa A.D. 942, HZ. I. 76, 
et seq.). The Convention of 1815 specifies radala, mudali, and raté. NN, 6, — 


describes holders of subordinate offices as rafé dtto or payindapéruva. 
21. Hocart (1952), 61. cf. also the List of Family Names &c. (1869). 
22, of, Denham (1911). 
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is an affront and shame to them either Men or Women, to be called 
by those Names. Which they say is to be like unto Dogs. Then they 
change their Names into Titles according to the Town wherein 
they were born or do dwell. Also they have other Names, which 
may be compared to Coats of Arms, properly and only belonging 
to that Family : by which likewise they are called.’’23 Occasionally 
descriptive personal names continued to be used in later years, the 
commonest being Loku (big), Midduma (middle), Kuda, Tikiri, or 
Dingiri (small), Sudu or Ratu (fair), Hin (lean), Ran (gold), Kiri 
(milk), and these usually preceded an honorific, e.g., Loku-rala, 
Tikiri-banda, Kiri-himi, but they were more often than not super- 
seded by titular and place names. 


The term vasagama was loosely used to include village, patabdidi, 
and other names. The village name served to indicate a man’s 
place of origin or domicil, and the names of celebrated chiefs like 
Migastiinne, Pilima Talavva, and Ahilépola, were really village 
names. Most pafabdéidi names indicate that they were originally 
conferred for conspicuous military exploits (e.g., Jayastiriya or 
** Sun of Victory,” Vikramasiriya or ‘‘ Sun of Conquest,’’24) and the 
possession of several such names marked a person of distinguished 
lineage. Scions of a man honoured with a patabdidi title such as 
Siriyasékera Mudiyansé, would convert it into a patronymic and 
call themselves Siriyasékera Mudiyanséligé, ‘‘ descended from 
Siiriyasékera Mudiyansé.’’ Since such names raised a man in social 
esteem, they were jealously guarded against usurpation by others, 
) for they served as patents of pedigree and rank. Descendants of a 
celebrated ancestor, real or mythical, would sometimes group them- 
selves into a clan, e.g., the descendants of Ruvan, one of those who 
accompanied the sacred Bo-tree two centuries before the Christian 
Bra.?5 Further, the vasagama might include the name of a “‘ house ”” 
(gedara)?6 or even a man’s official status (e.g., @acct). 


Tn general, goyigama people were entitled to services from the ‘low 
eastes,”27 but among the low castes too an individual of one caste 


23. Knox (1681), 151. 

24, of. Reimers (1930). 

__ 25. ef. Villages in Matalé (1887) for numerous instances of such ‘‘ local 

_ descent: groups.” 

__ 26. The gedara name is equivalent to the low-country gé name, but must 

be distinguished from the ending lagé in Vidanalagé, Mudiyanselagé, &c., 

ich gé signifies belongingness to a group (‘‘of the Mudiyansés,”) the 

ive form. 

27. Certain North-Central villages had their tovilkarayé or village servants 

h as the blacksmith, washerman, potter &c. These are distinct from 

ikarayo (drummers &c.) who perform on ritual occasions. In late Kandyan 

there was a group of “five nayide castes ’’—dcdri (smiths), badahdlayo 
); madinnd (toddy-drawers), kardve (fishers), and marakkalayo (Moor- 

nh). They were probably so grouped because they performed certain essential 
es (cf, Parker. 1910, 5). 
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would serve people of higher caste than his own. Thus the radavd 
or washermen served those of higher caste than potters, while a 
distinct caste (paliyd) washed for those lower than potters. Hocart 
has pointed out that the organization of the Temple of the Tooth 
in Kandy reflects the bifurcation of the population into high caste 
and low, and tallies with the supposed unrealities of the ancient 
texts. ‘‘ All those that officiate inside the sanctuary are farmers. 
It is significant that the drummers who play in the courtyard are 
low, but the singers who come and sing on the balcony of the 
sanctuary are farmers. These singers accompany themselves with 
drum, tambourines and cymbals. Evidently it is not the drum that 
is the cause of lowness. Authority lies with the farmers, menial 
duties with the low castes. Thus the cook is a farmer, his scullion a 
member of the so-called cook caste. The watchers are cooks, but the 
sergeant of the watch is a farmer.” 28 


blood was such that the ‘‘ good people” took scrupulous care to 
evoid contaminating themselves, and at the first menses of a girl, 
the kofahalw or “‘ short-cloth ” rites required the washermen, one 
of whose titles was kofahaluvé (‘‘ he of the short-cloth,”) to provide 
clean clothes for which service he received, among other gifts, the 
girl’s soiled apparel.32 The laundress was called in to deal with the 
pollution of birth, and on such occasions this key functionary was 
politely addressed as ridi-ndéinda (“‘ aunt-washer.”) In view of the 
washerman’s indispensability in all ceremonies connected with the 
crises of life, it is not surprising that he was ina superior bargaining 
position and enjoyed many privileges.33 A marriage ceremony was 
not complete until he formally declared that he was satisfied with 
the fee paid him, and he could name his price if he desired vengeance 
on his masters.34 


Certain privileges were also claimed by other low castes whose 
services were indispensable. Thus the potters were not entitled to 
wear their cloth below the knee, nor to sit on stools, ‘‘ But they 
have this Privilege, because they make the Pots, that when they 
are athirst being at a handuru’s House, they may take his Pot, 
which hath a Pipe to it, and pour the Water into their mouths them-* 
selves : which none other of these inferior degrees may be admitted 
to do: but they must hold their hands to their mouths and gape, 
and the hdndurus themselves will pour the Water in. The Potters 
were at first denied this Honour, upon which they joyntly agreed 
to make Pots with Pipes only for themselves, and would sell none 
to the handurus that wanted ; whereat being constrained, they 
condescended to grant them the Honour above other inferior People, 
that they should have the fayour to drink out of these Pots with 
spouts at their Houses.’’35 


In everyday life too the “‘ good people” required the ‘‘ low 
castes ’ to perform a variety of menial services and tailors, barbers, 
potters, washermen, cooks, drummers, potters, and weavers, were 
all of low caste. But their services were not necessarily menial 
functions which the ‘‘ good people ’’ disdained to perform as such. 
High-caste women would amuse themselves around a drum (rabana) 
on festive occasions, but no goyigama man would handle a ceremonial 
drum at a temple. It is the context in which drumming is performed 
that makes all the difference. The ‘‘ good people’ may drum for 
their own pleasure, put on masks and dance, but they did so only 
in play and would never wear a mask or dance in a demon ceremony, 
The official drummers did not merely entertain ; they were politely 
addressed as ‘‘astrologers” (ndkati minissu)?9 and played an 
important role in planetary: (bali)30 and exorcising ceremonies. They 
were demon-priests, their drumming and dancing being connected 


Britis citauld periainingiic denthitdiseaes, andidscay, In India every occupation had a priestly character, and Hocart 


sees a survival of the idea that the smith was not so much the man 
who did the forging, as the master of ceremonies that ensured 
success in the operation, in Knox’s classic account of the hauteur 
of these artisans in their dealings with their avowed superiors : 


Examples of quasi-sacrificial functions performed by the low 
castes can be multiplied. The washerman, for instance, is a sine 
qua non in ceremonies connected with the crises of life in all high- 
caste households. He provided the linen at birth, first menstruation — 
of girls, marriage, and death. Knox tells us that ‘‘so long as the ~ 
Women have their Infirmities or Flowers upon them, they are — 
accounted very unclean, insomuch that the very house is polluted 
in that degree that none will approach near it. And even she her-_ 
self cares not to conceal it, but calls out them that come near, that 
they may avoid her house.”3! The superstitious awe of menstrual 


*.., they come in an humble manner to the Smith with a Present, being 
Rice, Hens, and other sorts of Provision, or a Bottle of Rack, desiring him to 
appoint his time, when they shall come to have their work done. Which when 
he hath appointed them, they come at the set time, and bring both Coals and 
Tron with them. The Smith sits very gravely upon his Stool, his Anvil before 
him, with his left hand towards the Forge, and alittle Hammer in his right. 
ql They themselves who come with their work must blow the Bellows, and when 
_ the Iron is to be beaten with the great Maul, he holds it, still sitting upon 


82. cf. kotahalupota. Also Hocart (1927). 


33. cf. the proverb, strigé vagatuga gamé apullana radava dani, (The 
age washerman knows the matters and affairs of the women). 

$4. cf. Nevill (1887). 

35, Knox (1681), 109. 


28. Hocart (1952), 25-26. 

29. cf. de Alwis (1856). 

30. Yakun-natanava expresses the current mentality : ‘‘ The principal 
thing for this country and the Sinhalese is the worship of planets.” ‘ 

31. Knox (1681), 150. 
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his Stool, and they must hammer it themselves, he only with his little Hammer 
knocking it sometimes into fashion. And if it be any thing to be filed, he makes 
them go themselves and grind it upon a Stone, that his labour of fileing may 
he the less ; and when they have done it as well as they can, he goes over it 
again with his file and finisheth it.’3¢ 


The ‘‘ caste system ” was far from being a clearly defined hierarchy 
in which the various castes were graded in an immutable order of 
precedence. While there was no doubt as to the superiority of the 
“‘good people,’ there was no unanimity regarding the precise status of 
some of the low castes.37 There may have been historical changes in 
status and role, as when the potters gained for themselves the ex- 
clusive privilege of handling the pots of the handwru. In the mid- 
seventeenth century the navandannéd were rated as the principal low 
caste,38 but in Davy’s list compiled a century and a half later, the 
fisher folk lead the low castes, although their precedence was not 
yet undisputed, for the smiths ‘‘ occupied, according to some, the 
first rank among the low castes.” 39 It is interesting that Knox does 
not even mention the fisher caste in his account of ‘‘ their Honours 
and Ranks,” for these people were resident in Dutch territory 
outside the jurisdiction of the Kings of Kandy. But in late Kandyan 
times this kardve caste which was so long reckoned low because, 
engaged in killing fish, they were sinning, ”’4° gained prestige as 
purveyors of salt and dried fish to the kings, and those of them who 
escaped from the Littoral to reside in the interior were drafted into 
the madigé or transport department which assumed a new impor- 
tance on account of the Dutch blocade. 


The relations between members of two castes were defined by 
custom and social usage, and the ‘‘social distance” between 
different castes varied enormously. The gradations of inter-caste 
regulations were subtle indeed. Goyigama people did not seruple to 
toil in fields belonging to hakuru families, but they would on no 
account have meals in the low caste proprietors’ houses.4! Dress was 
regulated on caste lines : the rodiyas could have no clothing above 
waist, while the potters could not wear their cloths below the knee. 
Padu and beravayo could not wear beards nor konda, while hakuru, 


36. Knox (1681), 108. 

37. The sort of caste controversy which the mental climate of the later 
nineteenth century made possible, would have been unthinkable in Kandyan 
times and even if a specific low caste claimed descent from some illustrious 
ancestors, its members would not have dared even to whisper that they were 
superior to the ‘‘ good people.” But in the late nineteenth century karave 
pamphleteers, sheltering beneath the umbrage of Democracy, claimed to be 
second to none—not even the ‘‘ good people” cf. G. A. Dharmaratna, The 
Kara-Goi Contest, with an Appeal to the House of Lords. (Galle : 1890). 

88. Knox (1681), 107. 

89. Davy (1821), 112. 

40. Janavamsa. 

41. cf. R. vs. Appurala, BIC, 9-10-1816, (CGA 23/1). 
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durdve and halagama castes could not wear beards nor ohori, bub 
nay wear konda.4? Again, rules of commensality were rigidly observed 
at wedding feasts and other ceremonial occasions. Forms of address 
differed according to caste and rank—at one extreme the rodiyas 
would address the “good people ” with extravagant titles such as 
“god ” or “* majesty,” but in other cases the appropriate honorific 
and pronominal form had to be judiciously chosen from a number 
of alternatives. ‘‘ They have seven or eight words for Thou, or You, 

which they apply to persons according to their quality, or according 
as they would honour them, And they are 76, Topi, Uinba, Umbala 

Tamunniihe, Tamusé, Tamuséla, Tamunnansé. All these words are 
gradually one higher than the other.’’43 


Men of high rank used the honorifics appu or hdmi, and if holding 
high office, rala. A petty headman was styled viddna, but the title 
was qualified if he was of low caste, e.g. vidina hénayd (washerman), 
vidina durayd (padu). These distinctions were important, and on 
one occasion reference to a vidéna as ‘‘ muhandiram rila ” betrayed 
the falsity of a deed claiming title to land. The expressions applied 
to women ranged from podissi, for a woman of the lowest condition, 
and kidahakeli, ‘‘ a term of more respect applied to a wench,’’44 to 
etana, lama-etand, and kumarihdmi, which last was applied only to 
the highest ladies. The low castes also had their titles and honor- 
ifies, and according to Knox the names of those below the rank of 
elephant people (kuwrwve ditt) ended in ajja.45 A washerman could be 
identified by the name pédigé, whilst dcari distinguished a smith. 


But it was in marriage that the regulations of caste were most 
evident, and besides caste endogamy, even ranks within a caste 
sometimes refrained from marrying into an inferior family of the 
same caste. The taboo on inter-caste marriages did not however 
apply so strictly to all sexual relations, and the principle of hyper- 
gamy—the tendency on the part of women of lower castes to be- 
come concubines** of men of exalted caste—which was extensively 
practised, did not escape Knox’s vigilant eye : 


42. D'Oyly’s Diary, 16-6-1812. 
43, Knox (1681), 168. Also Queyroz (1697). It may bi 

(J L yy be noted that the 
plural forms wmbala, tamuséld, are considered ‘‘ higher ” = 
‘ponding singulars. wnba, tamiise. BS ee 
_ 44. Knox (1681), 
45, Ibid, 111. 


46. Besides concubinage there were exceptional cases of regular marriage 
s, in Kigalla district, halagama men will marry women Foe akan 

, but not vice versa (cf. Denham. 1911. 327). Similarly men of the 
@ caste proper would marry women from the nilamakkarayd sub-caste, 
man of the latter was not allowed to take a wife from the former 

h it is occasionally done and winked at’? (Davy, 1821. 114-115). This 
sa very rare case of hypogamy, that is, women marrying below their caste. 
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‘Tt is not accounted any shame or fault for a Man of the highest sort to lay 
with a Woman far inferior to himself, nay of the very lowest degree, 
provided he neither eats nor drinks with her, nor takes her home to his 
House, as a Wife. But if he should, which I never knew done, he is punished 
by the Magistrate, either by Fine or Imprisonment, or both, and also he 
is utterly ecluded from his Family, and accounted thenceforward of the same 
rank and quality, that the Woman is of, whom he hath taken. If the Woman 
pe married already, with whom the Man of better rank lies, and the Husband 
come and catch them together ; how low soever the one be and high the 
other, he may kill him, and her too, if he please.’ 


... ‘And if any of the Females should be so deluded, as to commit folly 
with one beneath her self, if ever she should appear to the sight of her 
Friends, they would certainly kill her, there being no other way to wipe off 
the dishonour she hath done the Family, but by her own Blood,’47 


As recently as 1817 a case was reported of a hakurw girl who had 
been raped by a paduva, and was advised by her sister to hang her- 
self, but refused to obey. Thereupon a member of the family, with 
the consent of all her relatives, stabbed her to death and her corpse 

_ was left unattended for three months. The explanation of the rela- 
tives, when brought to trial, was that ‘it is the custom of the 
country [to expiate] the disgrace befalling our family. Until the 
murder, we were disgraced into the padwva caste. No hakuru would 
eat or admit us into their company. The stain is now wiped away 
and they will admit us into the privileges of our caste.’48 


Tt has been suggested that the ultimate source of hypergamy is to 
be sought in the possessive attitude of the male towards the opposite 
sex. It is not that women are less venturesome than men, but that 
the fair sex is more jealously controlled and protected.*? As for the 
sharp distinction made between marriage with low caste women 
which was prohibited, and informal coitus, which was connived at, 
the explanation probably is that rationale of marriage was consid- 
ered to be the consummation of a ritual union of the two sexes, 
as distinct from casual intercourse for pleasure, copulation between 
unmarried people having no ritual value.50 It is no doubt for this 
reason that hospitality to intimate friends or great men who chanced 
to lodge at a man’s honse was such that “ they commonly will send 
their Wives or Daughters to bear them Company in their Chamber.”’5! 
In late Kandyan times, when the ritual of marriage was much 
relaxed, and it was not always easy to distinguish wedlock from 
concubinage, hypergamy came to he frowned on, at least in Court 


47, Knox (1681), 105-106. 

48. In R. vs. Madumaya, a Hakuru of Saffragam, BIC, 20-11-1817, 
(CGA 23/3). 

49. cf. R. BE. Park, Race ahd Culture, (Glencoe, 1950), 134-135. 

50. For this reason modern legal systems persist in making bigamy @ 
heinous crime, since it desecrates the ritual union. But there is no criminal 
sanction against adultery. 

61. Knox (1681), 148. The euphemism for this ‘* hospitality ” was nava- 
tdnhiré. 
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circles, and Migastiinne Adhikarama was re; 

, a : prmmanded by the Ki 
for keeping a concubine of the beravayo caste, and the eohae nae 
flogged and sent across the river, and thus banished from Kandy.52 


II 
THE SECULARIZATION OF CASTE 


EVEN if the caste system may to some extent have been divorced 
from the sacrificial foundations which lent it force and validity, its 
ideas had taken sufficient root in men’s minds to acquire, as it were, 
a self-generating momentum which rendered its ideology beyond 
reproach.53 But although the process of secularization did tend to 
uproot caste from its sacrificial base, the institution of caste was 
consolidated and legitimated through the medium of the entire 
apparatus of a strong central government. The priestly character 
of the artisan’s work was lost sight of when the state decreed that the 
inhabitants of each village must go to their own smith, and to none 
else, and ‘‘that Smith is liable to pay Dammages that should do 
work for any in another Smith’s Jurisdiction.”’54 


The mythological exposition of the origin of caste which has been 
set forth at the outset of this chapter, associated caste with the 
first king and law-giver. Such an idea persists in the minds of the 
Sinhalese villagers who believe that it was the mythical King 
Mahasammata who decreed that the drummers were to perform in 
demon ceremonies.55 Here again the apparently unreal legend alle- 
gorizes empirical reality, for in Kandyan times it was considered 
the lawful function of the king to ordain appropriate functions to 
various castes : he could also degrade certain villages or families 
of high caste to a lower status, and there are certain degraded 
gattara villages in existence to this day.56 The caste system thus 
acquired a certain flexibility, and certain groups of persons perform- 
ing specialized functions became, in effect, separate castes—the 


halagama people, for instance, were weavers imported from India 


some seven hundred years ago.57 


That the process of secularization was accompanied by increasing 
specialization is well illustrated in the case of the rafe ditto or goyigama 
people. They were, first and foremost, cultivators, liable to pay a 
grain-tax (kada-rajakariya). They also constituted, by and large, 


53. For this thesis cf. R. Pieris, ‘‘ Ideological Momentum and Social ~ 


Equilibrium ” (Amer. J Sociol., LVIII/4. 1952). 
54, Knox (1681), 108. 
55. Hocart (1950), 51. ~ 
56. cf. Lawrie (1898), II. 708-709. 
57. of, Johnston (1835), Pieris (1952). 
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the militia of the kingdom, and were required to attend in arms as 
often as summoned by the king in time of war.58 It is an interesting 
fact that even the viéddas were deemed to belong to the goyigama 
caste, and assisted the king in wartime, and in an expedition 
against the Dutch “with their Bows and Arrows did as good service 
as any of the rest.”’5? In time, however, specialized contingents such 
as the maduve regiments were formed to augment the regular 
mercenaries, and the rest of the caste was sub-divided into service- 
groups attached to “departments ” charged with specific civilian 
services. Thus the atapattw people of the provinces who held the 
first rank, attended the disdvas for guard duty, and as messengers 
subject to the orders of an atapattu lékam and several draccis, ahils 
the gamvasam people were responsible for provisioning officials on 
circuit. 

All but a few of the “low castes” were attached t 
‘department ” (badda) associated with a sepecific pcenaape ee 
most of the low castes had the term badda appended to their caste- 
names. At times, a few families of a caste constituted a separate 
department. The chief of each department had the power to mobilize 
the members of the caste constituting the department, but generally 
some were exempted on payment of a fee. As recompense for their 
services, the people held lands. ‘The following were the chief 


departments : 
THE KOTTALBADDA OR ARTIFICHR’S DEPARTMENT 


This department was formed in each province of the Kandyan 
‘Kingdom from persons of the navandanné caste. In the uda rata the 
“principal navandanné families were descended from Pandyan and 

ther Indian craftsmen settled by the kings of the fifteenth and 
’ enth centuries. According to the Janavamsa the caste had two 
fg 4 divisions :—dcari or metal-workers, and vaduvd or wood and 
ne workers. Under the Kandyan government the caste was 
her subdivided, as follows : 


58. cf, ante 3 (II). 

59. Even in the twelth century the chronicles mention the vyddh 
mponents of Parakrama Bahu’s army (Clv), 69.20), and the word iacahoe 
the Pali equivalent of the modern Vdddd. (Geiger. 1938a). According 
nox (1681), 100, “the tamer sorts’? paid elephant’s tusks, honey, 
d deer’s flesh to the king, if they could be found by the royal officers. 
late Kandyan times the viiddds were liable to rdjakdriya, and some 
years ago petitioned ie ae exempted from service under the 
3 ice, on account of their migratory habits (cf. Petiti 

50 filed in the Kachcheri Records, Kandy oGA 18 fo). eae 
Se ior (1835), 12-13; Davy (1821), 124 ; Knox (1681) ; 


ring 
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cari or gurunnahéla, blacksmiths. 

badallu, gold and silversmiths. 

galganné, stone-polishers. 

galvaduvod, stone-cutters. 

hittarw (sittaru), painters. 

i-vaduv6, lacquerers of arrow and spear shafts, fan handles &e. 
liyana-vaduv6, turners of ivory and buffalo horns. 

lékuruvd, brassfounders, 

vaduvo, carpenters. 


The gold and silversmiths, including painters and workers in ivory 
and brass, but not brassfounders, were known as gamladdo or 
galladé and held first rank in the caste, the name being derived from 
lands held by royal grant. For these lands, the silversmiths pro- 
vided silver chunam boxes and rings to the gabadava. Blacksmiths 
supplied areca cutters, bill-hooks, and cocoanut-scrapers (hiramana) 
to the royal stores, All were bound to work without payment when 
required, the carpenters and stone cutters alone being entitled to 
piihidum. Persons of this and certain other low castes were addressed 
with the honorific nayide.6t The men of the navandanné caste were 
entitled to wear their cloths below the knee, and the women the 
ohoriya or cloth thrown over the shoulder, but separate from the 
regular cloth. 

There was in each province of the kingdom, a department known 
as kottalbadda composed of smiths of various classes. The department. 
was once highly centralized and two main branches were placed 
under separate chiefs, namely the wda-rafa kottalbadde nilamé, and 
the pata-rata kottalbadde nilamé. Latterly however there were pro- 
vincial kottalbadu headed by the disdvas who appointed a vidana of 
either goyigama or smith caste. In each province the specialized 
pranches of the kottalbadw had separate headmen (e.g., mulacariyo 
over the carpenters, muhandirams over the silversmiths, and hangi- 
diyé and ata-hangadiyd over the blacksmiths). The provincial kof- 

talbadw provided artificers for public buildings, or for any work 

ordered by the disdva. Certain persons of the kottalbadu were 
attached to gabaddgam. 


The palace was manned by a close corporation of gold and silver- 
smiths known as the pattal-hataré or the four workshops, all others 


£00" STC, Ctr Cr SR aS 


being styled gam-navan minissu or village smiths. Originally there ~ 


was only one workshop called the abharana pattale, but this was 
latterly differentiated into : 


61. In documents of late Kandyan times there are repeated references 
to ‘‘the five nayide castes.” They probably comprise the artisan castes, 
including smiths and potters. 
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abharana pattalé, ornaments or jewellery workshop. 

ofunu pattalé, crown workshop. 

ran-kadu pattalé, golden sword workshop. 

sinhasané pattale, throne workshop, including painters and 
workers in ivory. 


Poco 


Four muldcariyé, one from each pattalé, were in attendance at 
the palace, and wore a special uniform. 


THE MADIGE OR TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT 


This department, occasionally placed under the disdve of Four 
Koralés, was frequently assigned to a separate chief nominated by 
the king and styled madigé disdva. The latter appointed a vidana 
under him. The madigé personnel were of two classes : 


1. Fisher caste people (karave) who held service lands. Hach 
person holding one amunam of land was bound to furnish one 
pack-bullock for transporting government stores. The lands 
of the headmen (gammihés) alone were exempt, but they per- 
formed other service. Each bullock carried annually to the 
maha gabadava one géni or gunny-bag containing forty mea- 
sures of salt, and one karavala or salted fish, and two karavala 
for the chief. Persons of this department were commissioned 
to trade arecanuts for the king ; an advance of 300 ridis was 
issued from the Treasury for the purchase of 50 amunams of 
arecanut, and the madigé bullocks conveyed it to Ruvanviilla, 
where the areca was sold for the Colombo market. The profits 
were handed into the Treasury, less commission. The madigé 
were required also to transport grain from the royal villages 
receiving one léha for each bullock-load. 


2. The hulanbadda madigé (from hulan, lit, wind, unsettled) was 
composed of Moormen (marakkala). They had no service lands, 
only small fields brought into cultivation from the estates of 
others. ‘‘ Hence they are called on to perform very little 
service, but having Bullocks are not entirely exempt.”°? They 
were frequently commissioned to trade for the king with 
money furnished from the treasury. In late Kandyan times, 
probably on account of military manoeuvres, they were liable 
to unlimited calls of the government for service of their cattle, 
as well as tributes of salt and karavala obtained at their own 
expense from the Littoral and delivered free of all cost to the 
crown at the royal stores in Kandy, for which service “ per- 
mission to reside in the Kandyan country was deemed suffi- 
cient compensation.” 63 


62, D’Oyly (1835), 17. 
63, BC., Kurunfigala 10-6-1818 (CGA 543). 


a £0) sree 
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The hulanbadda muhandirams and lékams paid ia fee of five 
ridis each to the madigé disdva for their appointments, and 
one or two ridis to the viddna. There were fourteen gammiéhés 
who paid an annual sum of fifty ridis each (paviduru mila) to the 
disdva, and also furnished provisions gratuitously for him 
and his messengers when they were on circuit. The gammihés 
also attended the disdva in his official journeys, and sometimes 
conveyed his messages, but performed no transport service. 


BADAHALBADDA OR POTTER'S DEPARTMENT 


The potters were organized under a vidana of their own caste 
appointed byt the disdva of each province. The potters of Four 
Koralés, the wda rata collectively, Uva, and Matalé, were divided 
into two divisions in each province : there being ten divisions in 
all, each division attended at the maha gabadava in Kandy in rotation 
for a month at a time, each division thus appearing once in ten 
months, The badahdlayé made tiles, bricks, and earthen vessels for 
the royal stores, and performed any other potters’ work required of 
them by the king. Hach division, after its turn of duty, supplied 
one hundred earthen pots to the disdva’s house. Besides, in the pro- 
vinces, they provided tiles, bricks, and pots for the disdva, and 
pottery for the resthouses when the king was on circuit in their 


district. 
RADABADDA OR WASHER’S DEPARTMENT 


The washermen were under orders of a viddna-hénaya who was 
appointed with authority over the washermen of each koralé. 
Working in shifts of three months, they were responsible for furni- 
shing clean linen for temporary use by palace servants, hung up 
white cloth in the royal stores and palace, and furnished torches, 
and rags for lamp-wicks. In the provinces they were bound to pro- 
vide cloth for the disdva’s house, for resthouses temporarily erected 
for the reception of the king or the disdva, and in houses prepared 
for the reception of the atapattu mohotidla and the kérdlas. They 
provided cloth in this manner in consideration of the emoluments 

consisting of cloth, paddy, and money, which they received from 
the people of their districts up to the degree of potters, whom they 
served, but none below that caste.64 ‘‘ Their usual Posture is to carry 
a Cloth over their Shoulder, both Men and Women.’’65 Washermen 


were alternatively known as hénayo or pédiyd.66 


64. According to Knox (1681) the washers were below the smiths, elephant 


people, barbers, and potters. Davy (1821) places the washers below the 
fishermen, toddy-drawers, smiths, tailors, potters, and barbers. Both agree 


that the barbers washed for none lower than the potters. The pali caste were 


washermen to the castes inferior to the raddbadda. 
65. Knox (1681), 110. 


66. cf. the caste appellation pédigé in the Satara Kéralé Maha Lékam ~ 


Mitiya. 
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Washermen from Valapané were sent by the disdva to serve in 
rotation at the palle vahala gabadava, and from Matalé, Yatinuvara, 
Harispattu, Hevahita, and Dumbara to serve the haluvadana 
nilamé at the palace. The palace hénayd worked in shifts consisting 
of five persons under a chief known as gurwnndnse who entered the 
ditul vahala to receive the washing, They received rice from the royal 
stores, and pots provided by the potters while on duty. 


HANDABADDA 


There is little information regarding this department. Davy 
includes a caste known as handi in his list, commenting that they 
were few in number and were required to furnish the royal stores 
with baskets and winnows.%7 D’Oyly states that six families of Four 
Koralés belonged to the handbadda : ‘‘ These are an inferrior Class 
of Carpenters of only 6 families under the Orders ofa Viddna. Their 
Duty consists in furnishing for the Public Festivals in Kandy a 
fixed number of Couches, Stools, and Baskets of various kinds 
woven with Rattans, and besides, as many baskets as may be 
occasionally be demanded for the King’s or Disdva’s Service. They 
deliver these Articles to the Disdva, who sends them to the proper 


Department in Kandy.’’68 
THE KURUVE OR ELEPHANT DEPARTMENT 


This department was manned by people of the pannayd caste who 
had their own headmen styled durayds. The chief of the Department 
_ was either disdva of Four KGralés, or a separate chief of rank 
_ appointed by the king and called kurwvé lékam. The disdva or lékam 
‘appoints a viddna and under him were three kankapams who con- 

eyed orders to the rank and file. The kurwe department captured 
and tamed elephants, and cared for the king’s herd. There were 
“specialized personnel attached to the department : the galladoo 
ook care of decoy elephants used in capturing wild ones, and the 
annikalé assisted in driving the elephants into the kraal or enclosure. 


HUNUBADDA 


This department, contrary to Davy, was one of composite caste. 
les the people of the hunw caste, there were several rafé dtd 


dhitewashed the palace, were rafé people, and only two of low 
e. The hunubadda was in charge of a hunubadda nilamé. The 
le held lands, and paid a land-tax in money, and brought lime 
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and charcoal to the stores. When engaged in plastering &c. they 
received rice from the royal stores. 6? 


BERAVABADDA OR MAHABADDA 


This department was composed of persons of the beravdy6 caste. 
‘They are weavers by trade, and had to pay a tax in money for 
their lands, supply the royal stores monthly with vegetables, provide 
wooden gutters of the kitul-gaha, and, in some districts, furnish a 
certain quantity of cloth of their own making. Particular families 
have lands for beating the tom-tom, dancing and piping, &c, at the 
great festivals ; and others have portions of church-lands, for per- 
forming at temples.” (Davy). 


KINNARABADDA 


This small caste was organized into a department whose service 
was to provide the royal stores ropes and mats, The men and women 
of this low caste could not wear anything on their heads, nor wear 
their cloths below their knees. 


There were a number of castes which did not constitute separate 
departments, such as the hannali or tailors, the ambiftayo or barbers, 
the hakuru (vahumpura) or cooks, the oli who performed at planetary 
ceremonies making the bali images and dancing, the pali or washers 
to the low castes below the potters, the pannayd or grasscutters, 
the paduvas (batgamayd) ‘* who, for their lands, besides paying a 
pecuniary tax, had to perform a variety of low services, as to build 
walls, and thatch the roofs of houses, carry loads, bring wood and 
ornaments for arches, bear jingals in processions &c.’’79, and finally 


the rodi outcastes who were professional beggars and jugglers, 
begging with so much importunity “‘ as if they had a Patent for it 


from the King and will not be denied.”7! Most of these non-depart- 
mental castes owed some service or dues to the state : even the 
rodi made ropes of cows that died of natural causes, and supplied 
them to the royal stores for the catching of elephants. 72 


Although an individual was born into a particular caste from 
which he could never escape, the system as a whole was not in- 
flexible. Certain caste services were ill-defined, and families of a 


specific caste might be assigned to a new department, if need arose. — 
Thus in the low-country the halégama people, originally weavers 


were attached to the cinnamon department, the caste being conse- 


quently sub-divided according to the division of labour in the 


69. Davy (1821), 127. D’Oyly (1835), 139. 
70. Davy (1821), 127-128. 

71. Knox (1681), 113. 

72, Loe cit. 
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cinnamon industry (e.g., peelers). The prestige of whole castes, or 
of particular families within a.caste was liable to change. Speciali- 
zation of function led to differentiation and changes in prestige of 
groups within a caste. Thus the gahalagambadayé constituted an 
inferior sub-caste of the pannayd, and were prohibited from eating 
and marrying with the rest, and performed the meanest services 
such as scavenging and removing dead bodies.73 The service system 
created a number of caste ‘‘ departments” which mobilized the 
jabour of each caste on a territorial basis, and facilitated the col- 
lection of dues. In fact, the term badda was used in three senses : 
(i) rent or tax, (ii) a body of tax-payers, (iii) the territory occupied 
by them.’4 Although caste was thus secularized and uprooted from 
its sacrificial foundations, it was at the same time legitimated by 
the state and given a new lease of life. 


Davy (1821), 128. 
Codrington (1938), 47. 


Til 
SLAVERY 


NITI-NIGHANDUVA classifies slaves (dasayd) as follows :75 
1. Antojato : born and bred in the same family for generations. 


2. Dhanakkito : purchased from their parents or masters. A 
formal deed was necessary to enslave a dependent child. A 
child who earned his own living, even by begging, could not 
be sold into slavery by his parents. 


3. Karamaranito : stolen from a foreign country ; captives of 
war taken by kings ; women who having been expelled from 
their families for losing their caste, have become the property 
of the king. 


4, Sdman Dasaviyopagato : slaves who for their livelihood or 
protection, of their own accord, agree for a certain sum to 
become slaves ; those who steal the property of others, or 
burn the house of granary of others and, unable to pay 
compensation to the injured party, become their slaves ; 


persons who borrow money and cannot pay principal and ~ 


interest, become slaves of their creditors. Thus in Kirti Sri’s 
reign a penurious woman stole a cake of jaggery, and being 


unable to pay its value, the king decreed that she should be — 
handed over to the owner of the stolen property as a slave, 
and the children she bore were born slaves on account of — 


their mother’s petty delinquency.76 


A master had the right of punishing his slaves without judgment — 
or sanction from higher authority, and even if slaves were tortured, — 
they were obliged to submit, having no redress from the capricious” 
On one oceasion a slave girl at Vatte- 
gama valavva bore a number of children but as she had too much 
to do in taking care of her master’s younger children, her own, to 
the number of eight, were buried soon after birth by order of her 


tyranny of their masters. 


master, but after the master’s children had grown up she had foi 


children whom she was allowed to bring up.77 Legally, short oj 


deprivation of life and limb, a master had the power to chastise 


715. NN, 7-12. 


76. Dehetennegedere Kiri Etena vs. Ratgatte Muhandiram Rala, BIC, 


1-9-1824, (CGA. 23/13). 
77. BIC, 296-18-29 (Lawrie Mss., IIT). 
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slave, and could even put him to torture with a red-hot iron. It was 
this liability to severe treatment that distinguished a slave from a 
free person who voluntarily attached himself to a noble’s household. 
Indeed, the fact that a person uncomplainingly submitted to such 
harsh chastisement without asserting his freedom and independence 
by quitting the service of so cruel a master, was strong evidence 
presumptive of slavery.78 A master was free to sell or gift his 
slaves.79 If a slave robbed another person’s property, the master 
must either hand over the slave to the injured party, or make good 


that loss.8° 


But the de facto position of slaves was very different from the 
de jure, since masters seldom exercised their legal rights. ‘“‘ In no 
part of the world where slavery is tolerated are the rights of the 
master more leniently exercised than in this country, which is much 
to the credit and speaks highly of the humanity of the Chiefs who 
were the principal possessors.’’8! Popular opinion was always in fa- 
your of mild treatment of slaves. It is recorded that the pious ninth 
century monarch Agrabddhi VIII once addressed a servant with 
the word “slave,” and to make up to him for it, the good king 
rmitted the slave to address His Majesty with the same con- 
Se aptuous epithet.82 According to Knox, ‘‘it is very rare that they 
ive a blow so much as to their Slaves ; who may very familiarly 
and discourse with their Masters.’’83 


Slaves were generally treated more as adopted dependents of the 
ily than as menials : ‘‘ For whose maintenance, their Masters 


4 except in Dignity they are not far behind their Masters, only 
are not permitted to have Slaves. Their Masters will not dimin- 
take away ought, that by their Diligence and Industry they 
procured,®4 but approve of it, as being Persons capable to 
e trust in. And when they do buy or otherways get a new 
, they presently provide him a Wife, and so put him forward 
House, and settle, that he may not think of running away.’’85 


, Stated by the Chiefs in Hllawala Muhandiram vs. Kettunge Ratu Ukku, 
(appeal), 28-10-1824, (CGA, 23/18). 

ef, a claim for 6 slaves valued 450 ridi, in Amunugama late Lekam vs, 
a Banda, (Lawrie Mss). Many gifts of slaves are recorded in Lawrie 


D’Oyly (1835), 127. 

er John Downing, Judicial Commissioner, in Ireagama Tikiri Ban- 
angwelle Nilame, BJO, 11-12-1828, (CGA. 23/23). 

49-62, 

nc (1681), 102. 

y a master had no right over any property acquired inde- 
him by a slave, who could dispose of land or moveables by sale, 
D’Oyly, 1835, 79). 

(1681), 111. 
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Such slaves were frequently called upon to be witnesses to legal 
transactions where their owners were concerned, and were on 
occasion even appointed petty headmen.’6 An opulent chief having 
too many slaves to maintain at his valavya might settle some on 
his remote nindagam, or allow a few of them to quit his service and 
earn their own livelihood, in which case they acquired a prescriptive 
right to freedom.87 Such owners would not even trouble to retrieve 


absconding slaves.88 

Most of the slaves in the kingdom were of high caste, and many 
of those who were originally free retained their distinctive caste 
appellatives, e.g., the feminine title etena, since a person did not lose 
caste by becoming a slave.8? Generally no low caste man could have 
a slave,90 and ‘‘ the only people of inferior caste who possess slaves 
are the goldsmiths, they having been presented to some of the petty 
chiefs and workmen by the late king : but these slaves though not 
of superior caste to the goldsmiths are very impatient of this 
thraldom to them .”91 If a low caste man did acquire the right of 
taking a goyigama man into slavery on account of the latter's 
delinquency or insolvency, a chief would generally buy the slave. 


A child of a female slave was born a slave, and the fact that the 
father was a free man had no effect in emancipating the child. But 
if the slave girl married a free man, and she was allowed by her 
owner to remain with her husband for a length of time (say beyond 
the period of prescription for other civil rights), without asserting 
his proprietory rights by directing her services or imposing res- 
traints or claiming her children as his property, prescriptive freedom 
may be pleaded, even though her emancipation may not have been 


formally declared.92 On the other hand, a free woman marrying a — 
slave, retained her freedom, nor were her children born slaves.93_ 
Freedom was granted by a certificate of emancipation, or by — 
pouring water on the slave’s hands and declaring him free in the 


presence of witnesses.4 
There were 2,113 male and female slaves in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, according to a census taken in 1829.95 


86. Davy (1821), 184. 


87. In 1837 it was held that a slave gained his liberty after six years. 


(Lawrie 1896, 761). 
88. Hllawala Muhandiram’s case, cited supra. 
89. Ibid. 
90. D’Oyly (1885), 126. 


91. Sawers, in Lawrie Mss. 
. Kosgolle Naide vs. Kehelwatte Hena Lorale, BUC, 25-11-1825, (OGA. 


: 92 
23/13) 
93. D’Oyly (1835), 126. 
94. NN. 


95. D’Oyly (1835), 80. 


APPENDIX I 
TWO TABLES OF CASTE PRECEDENCE 


Robert Knox 
(1681) 


Handuru, Noblemen (of two grades, unspecified). 
Smiths (Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters), 
Kuruyé-itts, Elephant-men (reckoned equal with Smiths). 


Barbers. 
Potters. 
Radava, washers. 
Hangarammu, Jaggery-makers (i.e., hakuru, vahumpura). 
Paduvo. 
Weavers, (also astrologers, drummers, dancers). 
Kidiyé, Basket-makers. 
Kinnaru, Makers of fine mats. 
Rodi. 

John Davy 

(1821) 


1. Goyivamse, Cultivators (includes viddas). 
2. Nilamakkara (Patti), Shepherds. 


Stdra-vamsa. 
1. Karavé, Fishermen. 
2, Chandos (i.e., durave), Toddy-drawers. 
Acari, Smiths &c. 
Hannali, Tailors. 
Badahiila-badda, Potters. 
Ambiittay6, Barbers. 
Rada-badda, Washermen. 
Hali, Chalias, (i.e., halagama). 
Hakuru, Jaggery-makers. 
Hunubadda, Chunam or Lime-burners. 
Pannay6, Grass-cutters. 
Villi-durayi (Nuvarakalaviya District). 
Dodda Viiddas. 
. Padu (Padu, iron-smelters, executioners), 
Beraya-badda or Mahabadda, Tom-tom beaters. 


allaru. 


yo. 
ali (washermen of inferior castes below Potters). 


rabadda. 


di (furnished royal stores with baskets and winnows). 


Goyigamu 
Fishers 

Chandos 

Smiths 

Potters 

Barbers 
‘Washers 
Chalias 
Tom-Tom beaters 
Hakuru 
Chunam-burners 
Pannayo 
Patchies (Padu) 
Hinna** 

Pali 

Kinnaru 

Oli 

Gattaru 
Hannali 

Padu 

Weavers 
Agampadies*** 
Pallaru 


* Return of the Population of the Island of Ceylon, 27-1-1824 (Gov: 


ment Press, 1827). 


APPENDIX II 


CASTE STATISTICS* 


Colombo 


107,501 
29,285 
9,056 
6,115 
1,897 
587 
6,216 
10,655 
1,974 
6,538 
2,107 
435 
5,045 
1,543 
2 

6 

608 
1,095 


221 


189,597 


** Washers for the chaliyas. 
*** A low-country tribe. 


Galle 
28,673 
13,629 

2,533 
2,775 
458 
155 
1,656 
13,095 


Tangalle 
45,769 
7,451 
7,280 
3,004 
696 
263 
3,316 
2,348 
2,646 
1,846 
473 


425 
16 
639 
33 
56 


Chilaw 


PS Los fo Peat elo 


2s 
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PART SIX 
KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


I 
MARRIAGE 


‘*‘ AMONGST few people, I believe, are family attachments more 
strong and sincere : there is little to divert or weaken them,” says 
Davy. ‘‘ A family is the focus in which all the tender affections of a 
native are concentrated.”1 Indeed, the kinship system, and the 
associated institutions of private law, regarded the family rather 
than the individual as the unit of society. And this key conception 
of the family as the true unit of society was all the more remarkable 
among a people who held the matrimonial contract so little obli- 
gatory that, in the words of an authority, it might be established 
with a wink and cancelled with a kick.2 Knox found that ‘‘ both 
women and men do commonly wed four or five times before they 
can settle themselves to their contentation,” and his account of the 
laxity of sexual relations throws into relief a climate of opinion 
which made marriages of little force or validity :3 


‘The Men are not jealous of their Wives, for the greatest Ladies in the 
and will frequently talk and discourse with any Men they please, altho 
their Husbands be in presence... 

“Indeed here are no Public Whores allowed by Authority, In the City 
that have followed that Trade, have oftentimes by the King’s order 
severely punished by Whipping, and having their Ears and Hair cut off. 
iit in private few or none can exempt themselyes. And for the matter of 
sing with Child, which many of them do not desire, they very exquisitely 
ent the same. 
d the Publick Trade would be bad, and hardly maintain them that 
sed it, the private one being so great. And tho I think they bo all Whores, 
hey abhor the Name of Uesou, which is Whore. Neither do they in their 
iger reproach one another with it, unless they should lay with a Man of an 
quality to themselves. And the Woman reckons herself as much 
to the Man for his Company, as he does to her for hers. In these affairs 
men are very expert (it being their continual practice) to keep their 
from the Husbands knowledge : tho by his own Experience he cannot 
nt of Womens devices. And unless he catch them in the act he doth 
uble himself to prove himself a Cuckold ; Cuckolds being so common, 
t is not here regarded. 


8 Law here, that if a Man catch another in Bed with his Wife, ho may, 

ver, kill him and her, if he please. It hath so happened that the 
h come to the Door, when another hath been within with his Wife, 
mo way to escape, the Woman has took a pan of hot ashes, and 


(1821), 289. 
(1870), 51. 
(1681), Pt. TI. Ch. 7. 
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as she opened the Door, her husband being entring, cast them in his Eyes, 
and so she and her Bedfellow made an escape.* 


“To fetch wood out of the Woods to burn, and to fetch home the Cattle 
is the Woman’s work. If they cannot have their opportunities at home, now 
they appoint their meetings, while the Husband stays at home holding the 
Child, In the Evenings it is common for them with whom the Women be 
acquainted, to come and wait behind the House when it is dark to attend 
their coming forth to them. To which end they give them notice either by 
breaking of a stick, or by putting some Betel over the Wall to fall in such 
places as they have appointed, where she will look to find it. And when 
she has such notice, she cannot want an excuse to go forth to meet him. 


‘They bear such love to their Bedfellows, that I have known this done. 
The husband hath beset the House, and the Womans Friend in it, when she 
hath helpen him to make a hole thro the Thatch to get out at, which he hath 
done to make his Escape, and she remain behind to suffer all the blame her- 
self. When other opportunities are wanting to enjoy the Company of their 
Paramours whole Nights together, they usually take occasion to be discon- 
tended and fall out with their Husbands, and so go home to their Friends 
houses, to get longer enjoyments. Who to shew their Friendship will not 
hinder but further them in what they delight in. 


‘In some Cases the Men will permit their Wives and Daughters to lye with 
other Men. And that is, when intimate Friends or great Men chance to Lodge 
at their houses, they commonly will send their Wives or Daughters to bear 
them company in their Chamber. Neither do they recokon their Wives to 
be Whores for lying with them that are as good or better than themselves, 


‘They do not matter or regard whether their Wives at the First Marriage 
be Maids or not. And for a small reward the Mother will bring her Daughter 
being a Maiden unto those that do desire her. But it is so much abhorred for 
Women of high Cast or Descent to admit Men of the low Cast to have any 
thing to do with them, that I think they never do it.’ 


Knox's account of the laxity of the marital tie is entirely corro- 
porated by other authorities throughout the Kandyan period. In 


Kobbekaduoa, late raté-mahatmayd vs. Waytary late, rafé-mahatmaya 


(1817)° a witness stated that one Wirasimha Mudaliar, at his death- 
ped, called his seven daughters before him and said, ‘‘ I am not 
certain that you will all marry out, and it also may happen that 
some of you will return from your husbands. Should that be the 


case I have reserved one pila of Kohovilla-deniya to be possessed | 
by such daughters.” Only three daughters survived, two of whom 
married and left the ancestral home. The youngest enjoyed the land, 
leaving it when she married. Her first husband was executed by 
the king’s orders and she returned to her father’s house to resume 


possession of the pala of Kohovilla-deniya ; “‘ She afterwards was 


called to wife by Valbavagedara, a man of Seven Koralés who dying, 


and she having no maintenance, she returned to her father’s ho 
being big with child. She brought forth a son and possessed the p 


4, There are’ innumerable such folk-tales of marital infidelity (cf. Parker 
1910-14. I. Nos. 6, 7, 34 and 40). 
5. BJC, 29-1-1817 (CGA 23/2). 
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of land Kohovilla-deniya.” Thus the duteous father anticipated 
the vicissitudes of matrimony and provided for his daughters 
accordingly. 


Sexual relations in general, and marital relations in particular 
were not fetished, but were considered rather as casual and inevit- 
able incidents in a person’s life.* Almost every man married at the 
age of eighteen or twenty, and old maids were uncommon.’ If a 
husband divorced his wife while she was pregnant or had a child 
alive, he was obliged only to give her provisions for six months and 
she could, after she was delivered, take another husband of her own 
will, or be given in marriage at the instance of her parents. In 
such an atmosphere it is hardly surprising that there was a remark- 
able vagueness as to the essentials of a legal marriage, and the line 
which distinguished marriage from concubinage was faint indeed. 

q In Appurala vs. his wife’ a woman denied that she was married to 
a man with whom she had cohabited for seven years on the ground 
that her relations did not consent, while the man insisted that she 
was his wife. 


The higher ranks did make marriage an occasion for elaborate 
celebrations, and Nevill has set forth in detail the full constituents 
of a traditional wedding.’ Proposals of marriage being made by 
mutual visits, the astrologer fixes the auspicious day for the wed- 
ding, having first compared the horoscopes. If these are pronounced 
adverse, the match is broken off without further ado. On the 
appointed day the bridegroom’s party, accompanied always by 
his washerman, proceed to the bride’s house, carrying presents of 
cloth, plantains, rice, and other food. These are carried in pingos, 
, usually borne by men of the hakuru caste. The most important 
these kat is the one called yeladakada which though spoken of as 
e, usually comprises more than one pingo-load, and in the case 
well-to-do people forms loads for four or five men. It consists of 
following : a small mat-bag called paskulu-badu-malla, contain- 
the paskulu-badu, viz. ginger, pepper, mustard, black and white 
; a jar of cakes ; a bundle of one hundred betel-leaves ; a — 
areca-nuts ; sixty measures of raw rice ; sixty husked 


Tt should be noted, however, that there is no necessary relationship 

lax sexual morals and loose ties of marriage. Even where extra- 
it sexual intercourse is tolerated, the ritual union of marriage may be 
ply distinguished and regarded as sacred and indissoluble. 


Davy (1821), 284. In Meddumadurealage Ukke vs. Lankadureal 

5 . hi e 
pce, BJO. 16-10-1822, (CGA 23/7), ‘* the Chiefs say they Hever 
heard of a woman being without a husband until her twenty-seventh 


ited vs. his wife, niece of Makool Olua Vidan, BJC. 18-12-1818, 


evill (1887); cf. also Davy (1821), 284-286, and NN. 


. 
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cocoanuts ; dried fish. The yeladakada, which is intended to com- 
pensate the bride’s people for the expenses incurred in entertaining 
the bridegroom's party, is omitted when the bride is a cross-cousin 
of the bridegroom (i.e., the daughter of his father’s sister, or of his 
mother’s brother),?° 
As the procession advances to the gate of the bride’s residence, 
her dvéssa massina (mother’s brother’s son, or father’s sister’s son) 
or nearest relation in that degree, goes forward to receive a “‘ fee ” 
of forty betel leaves, known as kadulu bulat, without which he 
would refuse admittance. This relation, the cross-cousin, had a right 
to marry the bride, even by force, and the kadulu bulat signified 
that he had voluntarily resigned this claim, and would not molest 
the bridge or bridegroom. Indeed, the most appropriate marriage 
partner was supposed to be the cross-cousin. ‘* The son of the eldest 
brother has a sort of vested right to have his cousin, the eldest 
daughter of his father’s eldest sister, for his wife, and the con- 
nection of the most respectable families often runs in this way from 
generation to generation.’!! On the other hand the children of two 
sisters or of two brothers, i.e. parallel cousins, were supposed to be 
so closely related that marriage between them was regarded as 


incestuous.!? 

The bridegroom’s party, invited to advance by the dvdssa massind, 
enter the house which is highly decorated with white cloth canopies, 
and white cloth to walk on. A special shed (magul maduva) is fre- 
quently constructed. Near the entrance to the house water is poured 
over the bridegroom’s feet by a brother of the bride from a koraha 
and the groom drops a ring into the vessel, which becomes the pro- 
perty of the man who bathed his feet. As he passes over the foot- 
cloth, the bridegroom drops one or more coins, called pavada massa, 
ag fee to the bride’s washerman. Having obtained leave the visiting 
party seat themselves in order of precedence, the chief of the party 
taking the mul putuva. The pingos are now formally presented, and 
placed on a platform prepared for the purpose. The men and women 


are seated separately, and the bridegroom’s party are feasted, the — 


men of the bride’s party not joining the repast. 


10, These gifts were sometimes dispatched to the bride’s relations, parti- 
cularly if they did not participate in the wedding feast. Failure to do so onee 
led to a dispute and assualt R. vs. Wadunatuvakkukaria Lekam, BIC. 4-7-1817, 


(CGA 23/3). 


11. Sawers’ Digest: Such a tradition of cross-cousin marriage is well © 


illustrated in the Kappitipola genealogy in the possession of the family. 


12. Hayley (1923), 155 cites two cases which occurred some eighty yea 


ago where the parties to a union between the children of two sisters were pul 


to death by their relations. The distinction between parallel and cro: 
** cousin= 


cousins is still rigidly drawn, and we hear the curious expression 


brother ” employed by English-speaking people to denote the parallel-cousin. 
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After the evening meal the guests await the auspicious hour for 
the wedding proper, which is almost invariably just at dawn, spend- 
ing the greater part of the night in conversation and telling stories. 
At the auspicious moment, the bridegroom and a few of the men of 
his party enter the bride’s chamber, where a plank known as the 
magul poruva, covered with white calico, has been prepared,'® and 
on it the bride and bridegroom stand facing the lucky direction, 
ascertained from the astrologer. The bridegroom then hands the 
pride a cloth, which she folds round her waist—a ceremony called 
andina dima, signifying the husband’s obligation to provide clothes 
for his wife. Their two right little-fingers are then tied together, but 
they need not remain so, Two balls of rice are then exchanged bet- 
ween them, and they pretend to eat a little of it, the ceremony 
being called bat pidi marukirima or exchange of rice-balls, denoting 
the mutual obligation to proyide and to prepare food,14 Betel leaves 
are then exchanged, but not eaten, and they are allowed to fall, 
and become the perquisite of the bride’s washer. The father of the 
bride then pours some water upon the clasped right hands of the 


betrothed couple. 

The bridegroom then asks the washerman what his fee is, and 
until the latter says that the amount he has received is sufficient, 
no food can be eaten, and this privilege is firmly insisted on, and if 
‘the family has offended him, the washer can demand a heavy fine. 
The wedding feast then commences, the guests seating themselves 
ound a pile of food from which they help themselves with their 

ds in proof of good fellowship. Presents of a cloth, an areca- 
tter, and a chunam-box, are given to the bride’s mother. Both 
ies conduct the married couple to their home, and a feast 
es, This procession was formed with every possible publicity, 
luding the inevitable tom-tom beating, and was, next to the 
her’s testimony, the best evidence of the legality of the union. 
the bridegroom’s threshold, two men of the washer’s family 
“up a white canopy and the two nearest female relations of the 
groom stand under it on either side, each holding two lighted 
. As the bride passes under, and lifts her foot to the threshold, 
g man of the bridegroomi’s family wields a bill-hook and 


4 


_ The highest raté families were allowed to spread their own white 
that spread by the washer on the magul-péruva, a privilege: which 
tely forbidden to people of lower families. Dr E. R. Leach suggests 
Symbolism of the magul-pdruva may be interpreted in terms of its 
analogue—the wooden porwva or plank used to smooth the paddy 
cultivator stands on the latter prior to sowing the seed. 
the folk-tale ‘‘ The White Turtle” (Parker 1910, !I), two sisters 
ountry ‘‘where they give to eat and wear,” i.e. in search of husbands, 
to Knox (1681), 148 the exchange of rice is to indicate that the 
te of the same rank and quality. 
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smites asunder a husked cocoanut which has been laid on the door- 
step—an offering to the guardian-spirit of the house.15 


But these ceremonies were hardly observed by the common people, 
for whom ‘‘the meanest way of contracting a marriage is for the 
bridegroom to go with a few attendants, carrying with him a cloth 
to the bride’s house, and after she has dressed herself in the cloth 
presented by the bridegroom, she is conducted by him and his 
attendants to the bridegroom’s house, a lucky moment being pre- 
viously ascertained.!® The formalities necessary for a legal marriage 
varied in different districts.‘7 Generally Kandyan Law held that the 
circumstance of a man and woman of the same rank living together 
as man and wife, was sufficient to establish their childrens’ right 
to inherit from them, although the parents may not have gone 
through the regular rituals of marriage.'* But in Sabaragamuva, 
where more attention was paid to the regularity of marriage than 
in the upper provinces, ‘‘ unless a barren woman!® has been called 
with all due formality by the family and relations of the husband, 
she will not as a matter of right inherit any part of her husband's 
property.”?° 


The nature of the institution of marriage is well illustrated in the 
attitudes towards divorce, which was a common event ; the union 
could be terminated by mutual consent.2! The usual method by 
which a man repudiated his wife was ‘‘ by taking her back to her 
village.’22 The law required her parents or brothers to support her 
until she re-married, for daughters did not usually inherit 


15. i.e., Ganédsa (cf. Nevill. 1887). 


16. Knox (1681), 149 records a peculiar form of marriage. ‘‘ And some- 
times they use this Ceremony, the Man is to stand with one endofthe Woman's 


Cloth about his Loins, and she with the other, and then they pour water on — 
both their Heads, wetting all their Bodies : which being done, they are firmly ~ 


Married to live together, so long as they can agree.” 
17. Per counsel for the defendant in Kistna Amma vs. Kaudewille Appu- 

hamy, BIC., 18-12-1818, (CGA 23/4). ; 
18. Karandeniya Gamage Punchi Appuhami vs. Karandeniya Gamage 

Kaluhamy, (Appeal), BIC, 16-11-1827, (CGA 23/21). Also Knox (1681), 149,” 


19. i.e., one who was not pregnant. 


20. Baddehelgoddey Jalenty Lekam vs. Baddehelgoddey Mahammone Rale, 
BJO, 21-8-1822, (CGA. 23/4). 

21. Wumullaya Udaralarra Galegoda Menika vs. Gollehale Dinga, BIC 
22-2-1822, (CGA. 23/6). ‘‘ Indissolubility, which is often a burden in Christi 
communities, becomes intolerable in an Oriental and heathen society *’ (Leti 
from the Assistant Government Agent, Sabaragamuva to the Governmé 
Agent, Western Province, 11-12-1868. AR., commenting on the Or 
of 1859). In the Kandyan Marriage Ordinance of 1952 mutual consent rei 
a ground for divorce. 


22. R. vs. Puncha, BJC, 23-10-1816, (CGA. 23/1). 
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land.?3 There was no community of property between husband and 
wife by Kandyan custom, ‘‘the natural consequence of the looseness 
of the marriage tie.”24 Even in diga marriages, where the bride left 
her parental home to reside with her husband, the latter had no 
control over her dower, nor could he intermeddle with any property 
acquired by her after marriage, independently of him. But the wife 
could make use of her husband’s property for the maintenance of 
the family, even selling the produce or mortgaging his lands, if 
necessary, for subsistence, but she was precluded from selling his 
estate. A wife could take nothing belonging to her husband if she 
left him contrary to his wish, and must leave even the wearing 
apparel provided by him.25 


Since the contract of marriage was so easily terminated, it was 
only appropriate that the ritual of binding the hands was sometimes 
omitted from the ceremony,?6 for it symbolized an indissoluble 
“pond.” Similarly, the act of pouring water over the clasped hands 
of the wedded couple, which was symbolic of growth and fertility, 
was not insisted on in a society in which many women did not desire 
to have children and “they very exquisitely can prevent the same.”’27 
Such rituals were appropriate only if the marriage ceremony was 
intended to symbolize the conclusion of a relatively permanent 
union, contracted with a view to raising a family.28 No such ideas 
of the finality of a marriage prevailed, and there were occasions on 
‘which, after the matching of horoscopes and the conclusion of the 
wedding feast, when the marriage appeared to have been finally 
titled, the parents of the girl might withdraw their consent, and 
bridegroom’s present of cloth being returned, the marriage was 
nnulled,29 Indeed, Davy states that the first fortnight of the bride’s 


Walla Muttoo Coode Rale vs. The Kunam Maduve Lekam, BIC, 
-1817, (CGA. 23/3), where the daughter was said to have received no fand 
y inheritance ‘‘ as is customary,” but received a dowry. In Galle Hlle Totte 
Hiterale vs. Mutottugama, BIC, 5-7-1817, (CGA. 23/8), not even a dowry 
iven to a daughter—which was not usual among the poorer classes (cf. 
1821. 289). In such cases a daughter was entitled to lodging and support 
her father’s estate if she had no means of her own, in case she divorced 
ia” Menik Etana vs. Henaikegedera Punchirala, BUC, 27-7-1824, 
23/13), 

Per the Judicial Commissioner, in the Appeal of Openaike Hetti- 
g ao! Lekam vs. Boggahakumbura Ranhamy, BIC, 21-4-1826, 
Oyly (1835), 128. 

(1681), 148. 

. cit., 146, 149, 

of the sanctity of the marital tie have been generally accepted 
, and the traditional formalities nowadays re-enacted in the 
by respectable Kandyans. 

vadde Hangadene vs. Galwadde Duriya Lianne Wadua, BJO, 
(GGA. 23/4). 
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cohabitation with her husband was a period of trial, at the end of 
which the marriage was either annulled or confirmed.20 


Apart from the formal requirements which varied, there were 
certain minimal prerequisites in the absence of which no marriage 
was legally binding, Determination of the legality or otherwise of a 
marriage was necessary since the Kandyan law of inheritance 
distinguished between legitimate and illegitimate children. Hayley 
classifies the essentials of a legal marriage as follows :31 


1. The parties must have connubium. Generally, marriage 
between persons of different caste, or even of different ranks 
within a caste,32 were prohibited and void. But there were 
exceptions, and in some districts men of one caste regularly 
took their wives from another caste.33 Niti-niganduva 
considers the case of a goyigama or raté woman marrying a 
man of high caste than herself (e.g., a man of royal, brahmin, 
or merchant caste from India, there being no caste higher 
than goyigama in Ceylon), and states that the children did 
not succeed to their father’s caste, but were considered 
legitimate and entitled to inherit their father’s pravéni 
property, even if he should have other children by a wife of 
his own caste in this country. 


In a testamentary action, the Chiefs enunciated the fol- 
lowing general rule : ‘‘ The children of a slave or of a woman 


of low caste or even of inferior rank cannot by Kandyan ~ 


custom inherit their father’s pravéni property as a matter 


of course, but must have their title to such property supported ~ 
either by a written deed or a formal verbal gift or bequest ~ 
duly authenticated by respectable witnesses.’’34 Where a ~ 


goy;gama man had children by a woman of his own caste as 


well as by a second wife of lower caste (pannaya) it was held — 
by the Great Court that under no circumstances would the © 
son of the pannayd woman be entitled to any share of the 


old pravéni property of a goyiaama family, but in the event 


of their being no purchased estate, the low caste woman's 
gon would be entitled to a greater portion of the moveable 


30. Davy (1821), 286. 

31. Hayley (1923), Ch. V. J 

32. ‘‘He disinherited his son Menik Rala for the following reason: 
Menik Rala married a woman of a lower family and went and lived for se’ 
years with her in her house. Afterwards his father got him to leave her 
marry the daughter of Oudewelle Gamarala (Andowelle Modianse vs. Kahat 
pittiye Kuda Gamaraja. BIC, 28-2-1817. CGA. 23/2). Again, a mother ¢ 
mitted suicide when her daughter eloped with a man ‘‘not of suffici 
respectability to make a match with a daughter of their family.” (Nuwandd 
Kalla Nainde vs. his brother, BIC, 20-2-1822, CGA. 23/6). 
33. Hayley (1923), 177. 
34. Serabalatenagey Don Hendrick de Silva vs. Pamoone Mohottale, 
6-12-1821, (CGA. 23/8). 
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property, or to the whole of the cattle or other moveable 
property, had the father so willed it.35 A man without 
parents could marry a woman of lower rank and his children 
would be considered legitimate even though the marriage 
was contracted against the wish of his relations, and contrary 
to the customs of the country, while a man with no kinsmen 
could marry a woman of howsoever low a caste and his 
children entitled to inherit his property on his death although 
they did not attain their father’s rank.36 


The parties must not have been within the prohibited degrees 
of relationship (cf. under kinship). 


The parties must have cohabited with the intention of forming 
a definite alliance, the intention being inferred from the 
circumstance—as far as inheritance was concerned, the 
formalities were not looked into in order to determine the 
regularity of a marriage. 


«The consent of the respective heads of the families ; the 
countenance and sanction of the relations to the third or 
fourth degree on both sides, to the union of the parties ” 
(Sawers). A woman was entirely at the disposal of her 
parents or, after their death, of her nearest male relations, 
even after the termination of her first marriage by death or 
divorce,37 but she could choose a suitable husband for herself 
if her parents or brothers neglected their duty of finding her 
a suitable partner. In the case of men a greater freedom 
was allowed, a man being entitled to contract a valid marriage 
with a woman of lower rank after the death of his parents. 
But generally the opposition of parents or kinsmen was 
‘sufficient to annual a marriage celebrated with all due for- 
mality.38 In the case of chiefs of high rank, the king’s 
consent was necessary before they married. 


Sinhalese law and social practice, matrilocal and partilocal 
were distinguished. In the binna (matrilocal) marriage, 
band lived in his wife’s parental home and she had an equal 
in her parents’ estate with her brothers, and her children 
claim on the family estate equal to their mother’s interest.39 


eegasdeniya Menika He . Natoti i Pe 
ny8??, (CCARCO GS ee aaa Mudianselagey Appuhamy, 


f ena vs, Kempitiye Koralle, 28-2-1828' (in Hayley. 1923. 72), 
the event of the issue being female, they had a right to their 
whether they be given out in marriage or not. But should the 
ive his daughter and her daughters be given out by the grand- 
ee ‘ey would be cut off from all claim in the family estate. If 

chee after their grandfather’s death, they would not 

eir right to their mother’s estate (Pallehenagedere Dingiri 
enagedere Kirale, BJC., 1-2-1823. (CGA. 23/9). 
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A binna husband had no privileges in his wife’s house, no power 
over her property, and was liable to expulsion or divorce by the wife 
or her parents at any moment :; ‘‘ the proverb is, that the binna 
husband should take care to have constantly ready at the door of 
his wife’s room, a walking-stick, a talpat, and a torch, that he may 
be prepared at any hour of the day or night, and whatever may be 
the state of the weather or of his own health, to quit the house on 
being ordered.”’40 In the case of a diga or patrilocal marriage the 
daughter lost her right to inheritance, but was entitled to main- 
tenance ‘‘in the event of her being obliged to return from mis- 
fortune,’’41 in her father’s lifetime.42 


‘Tn this Countrey, even the greatest, hath but one Wife ; but a 
Woman often has two Husbands,” wrote Knox in the mid-seven- 
teenth century.43 The antiquity of the custom of polyandry must 
however remain an open question on account of the paucity of 
historical data.4+ Rajavaliya alone records the case of Kilanitissa 
(circa B.C. 200), whose younger brother cohabited4s with his queen, 
and the king showed his displeasure by making a rodiya declare to 
a royal assembly that “‘a younger brother who lives in the same 
house (with his elder brother) is of lower caste than I am,””—to the 
chagrin of the offender. 


The practice of polyandry, universal in the uda-rafa, seems to 
have persisted in the Littoral even after a century and a half of 
culture contact with Europeans,4® and Ribeiro described Sinhalese 
matriages at the time of the Portuguese occupation as follows :47 


40. D’Oyly (1835), 129. A distinction is usually made between binna and) 
diga ceremonies. In the latter certain rituals are performed outside the bride's 
house, to emphasise the fact that she is ‘‘ given out ”’ e.g. tying the fingers ete, 

41. In the case of Pallehenagedera Dingiri Menika, supra. 

42, Ratnukagedere Kalu Etana vs. Dingirala, BIC. 4-3-1824, (CGA, 23/12, 
Pt. I). 
43, Knox (1681), 150. But there are stray references to polygynot 
unions in late Kandyan times : Gantuné Vidane built separate dwellings for 
his two wives (BC. 20-11-1826, in Lawrie Mss. II). J 

44, Tevers (1899a) states that polyandry was absent in the Dry Zone 
village which he mistakenly supposes to represent the state of society of th 
Aryan” ancients. Others argue from the silence of the Pali chronicle 
that polyandry did not exist. 

45. The official English translator incorrectly renders this 
intercourse.” Samyoga (e-oaso) has no necessary connotation of 
ality or even immorality. 

46. Baldeus (1685) states that ‘‘ they recommend the conjugal duty 
be performed by their own brothers,” and gives the instance of a wo: 
Galle who ‘‘ had confidence enough to complain of the want of duty im BI 
hhusband’s brother on that account.” 


47. Ribeiro (1685) ; cf. also Saar (1647-57). 
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‘ Their marriages are a ridiculous matter. A girl makes a contract to marry 
a man of her own caste (for she cannot marry outside it), and if the relatives 
are agreeable they give a banquet and unite the betrothed couple. The next 
day a brother of the husband takes his place, and if there are seven brothers 
she is the wife of all of them, distributing the nights by turns, without the 
husband having a greater right than any of his brothers. If during the day 
any of them find the chamber unoccupied, he can retire with the woman if he 
thinks fit, and while he is within no one else can enter, 48 She can refuse her- 
self to none of them ; whichever brother it may be that contracts the marriage, 
the woman is the wife of all; only if the youngest marry, none of the other 
brothers has any right over her but he can claim access to the wives of all of 
them whenever he likes. If it chances that there are more brothers than seven, 
those who exceed that number have no right over her ; but if there are two 
up to five, they are satisfied with one woman ; and the woman who is married 
+o a husband with a large number of brothers is considered very fortunate, 
for all toil and cultivate for her and bring whatever they earn to the house, 
and she lives much honoured and well supported, and for this reason the 
children call all of the brothers their fathers.’ 


In Kandyan times, the practice of polyandry was never frowned 
upon even in royal circles, and the brothers of Dharma Parakrama 
Bahu (A.D. 1509—1528) had three princes born to them “‘ whilst 
living together in one house.”49 ‘The expressions generally used in 
reference to this custom by the Kandyans are well known. The 
joint husbands will not say that they have a wife in common ; 
the phrase employedis api ekageyi raksdvenavaé (@8 dmeo08 dadeso 
@O) ‘We earn our living in the same house.’ Nor does the 
woman say ‘I am their wife,’ but ‘ cook rice for all of them.’ mama 
| detundenatama bat uyd denavd (© 8 got oemm0O Ad Exo 
Oo)."50 In a typical lawsuit it was stated that two brothers 
cided to take a joint wife when their mother became infirm and 
mild no longer cook for them, and subsequently had other wives 
een them, replacing a wife who died or left them with another. 
e brothers lived in harmony until at last they quarrelled and 
nt their ways. All the while a third brother, persona non grata 
h them, lived in the same house with a separate wife.51 


vidence in support of the hypothesis that polyandry is ‘a mat- 
plain arithmetic,” has been adduced from certain East African 
s in which a differential death-rate in infancy alters the level 


Aceording to popular tradition, a shawl hung up outside the door 
‘sign that the joint wife was engaged. 


Rajavaliya ; Clv. 64, 33, 55. 


. Denham (1911), 329-330, by which time polyandry was rare, But in 
Le s reported that polyandry was much more general than was sup- 

marriages being registered, if at all, in the name of one brother. 

m K6rala is present. I have frequently told him that he must get 

d cease living with his brother’s wife in polyandry but he has not 

soT haye to make official record of it and report him to the Govern- 
” (Agent’s Diary, Kagalla. CGA. 30/6). 


pee? Puspe vs. his brother Alapolla Kiri Puncha, BIC. 4-8-1825, 
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sex-ratio at birth, leaving an excess of males.52 In the case of the 
Todas of South India, polyandry has been correlated with the 
maintenance of an uneven sex-ratio by means of the systematic 
practice of female infanticide. Among the Sinhalese too, the per- 
sistence of a sex-ratio conducive to polyandry, in certain areas at 
any rate, might be attributed to infanticide.53 Knox mentions that 
a child born under an inauspicious planet was killed ‘‘ either by 
starving it, letting it lye and die, or by drowning it, putting its head 
into a Vessel of water, or by buring it alive.’’54 Hartshorne records 
the tradition that in the time of the kings, the population of Uva 
was, ‘“‘upon some Malthusian theory, restricted to the number 


12,500 and that it was prevented from rising above this figure by — 


exposing the children upon the mountains in the old Spartan 
fashion.’’55 


In 1812 Ahalépola Adhikirama published an order forbidding — 
people to expose children “a very common practice after three 
of four children are born, or in case of a child born under an — 
unlucky ndékata, or the parents poor—and sometimes the parents 
themselves put them to death, by crushing them with a stone or” 


drowning.”’56 The disproportion of the sex-ratio attracted the at- 


tention of the chiefs responsible for the compilation of the popu. 


lation returns, of 1820,57 and they made no scruple in declaring that 
child murder was even then committed, and readily described the 
means of relinquishing life in a new-born infant without leavi 
the signs of violence necessary to prove murder.38 It would be in- 


52. G. M, Culwick, ‘‘ Monogamy and the Ratio of the Sexes” (Ma 
XXXVI/13, 1936). ; 
58. According to D’Oyly (1835), 37, the crime was prevalent in Valapa 
Uva, and Sabaragamuva, and was rare in districts contiguous to the capil 
54, Knox (1681), 151, For a case of female infanticide by burying alive ef 
RCD, 27-11-1827. D’Oyly, op. cit, 36-37, mentions two other grounds for 
infanticide—when the infant was the fruit of an illicit connection, and wl 
the parents were incapable of maintaining the child on account of ex! 
poverty. j 

55, Hartshorne (1872). Parker (1910-14) I.5 mentions a follc-tale 
cording to which a King destroyed all female children ; in another a won 
who bore a daughter while plucking fruits, abandoned the daughter 
than leave the fruiis, her husband agreeing (ibid. I. No. 12). 

56. D’Oyly’s Diary 18-1-1812 Infanticide continued in early Brit 
times. In Oedogodegera Kiri Etana vs. Moho tigedera Ran Hamy, 
25-1-1821 (CGA 23/32) ‘a witness described how a mother had throw 
child into a hole from which yams had been dug,” saying she had no 
for it.” The Judicial Commussioner sentenced a woman found guilty of bu 
alive her female chid, to three years imprisonment at hard labour 
gabadava, and to stand in the pillory three times in the publie bazaar. ( 
27-11-27, in Lawrie Mss. TIT). 

57. The returns of that year showed an excess of 27,193 males in a pO] 
lation of 475,883. - 


58. Turnour (1824). 
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correct however to conclude that polyandry is possible only where 
there is such “ artificial tampering with the sex-ratio.”’59 For when 
Rivers worked among the Todas, infanticide was no longer practised, 
but there still remained “a completely organised and definite 
system of polyandry.’’60 Clearly there are other important correlates 
of polyandry. 


Having observed that in his time the preponderence of males was 
greatest in the poorest areas, whereas in some of the prosperous 
fishing villages the number of females rather exceeded that of 
males,°! Davy concluded that where life was difficult to support, 
females were certainly at a discount. And two brothers Dingirala 
and Medumarala blandly declared that since they inherited so little 
Jand from their father,they were obliged to be content with one wife 
between them. ®? ‘‘ This singular species of polygamy is not confined 
to any caste or rank ; it is more or less general amongst the high 
and low, the rich and poor...... The apology of the poor is, that 
they cannot afford each to have a particular wife ; and of the 


_ wealthy and men of rank, that such a union is politic, as it unites 


families, concentrates property and influence, and conduces to the 


interest of the children, who, haying two fathers, will be better 
- taken care, of and will still have a father though they may lose 


6.7763 


There is no doubt that the practice of polyandry minimized the 
mentation of ancestral property. For three brothers having 
sons by a joint-wife, would certainly have had to provide for 
ve heirs if each had a separate wife.6+ If they contracted a poly- 
ous union the paternal estate would be held undividedly by 
four sons. Polyandry was finally related to the rajakariya 
which required many a person to be away from home on 
ie service, leaving his family unattended for several months at 
. It was customary for the brothers at home to till the fields, 
‘or the joint-wife and children. Indeed, so common was 
actice of fraternal polyandry in late Kandyan times that 
h arrangement was presumed when two or more brothers 
lands in common occupied the same mulgedara, and one 


“BR. H. Lowie, Social Organization, (London, 1950), 116. 

W.#H R Rivers, The Todas, (London, 1906), 515. 

y (1821), 107. 

24-9-1823, (Lawrie Mss, IIT). 

(1821), 286-287. 

ivers, The Clash of Culture and The Contact of Races, (London 
adduces evidence in support of the theory that in a poly- 
n, too frequent intercourse may give rise to diminished ferti- 


ty in the joint-wife, since over-exposure of the female to 
tale is unfavourable to fertilization. y 
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of them married.65 According to the chiefs, if a sister-in-law should 
be seen combing the hair of her full-grown brother-in-law, she would 
be taken to be his wife.6¢ 


The joint husbands were almost always ‘brothers,’’67 and fraternal 
polyandry was allowed without any limitation as to the number of 
husbands, but the wife could not take a second associated husband 
without the consent of the first. If the second husband was not a 
brother of the first, the wife’s family had to be consulted. A wife 
could refuse to admit a second husband, even if he were a brother 
of the first. Generally the children were supposed to have been be- 
gotten by all the fathers, the latter being differentiated by the 
appelations ‘big ’ (lokw) or, ‘small,’ (kuda), according to age. But in 
an interesting law-suit, it transpired that Loku Payinidakaraya, 
“a very black man,” and Kuda Payindakaraya, a brown-skinned 
man, were married to one wife, and Kuda would not admit that 
any of the black children were his, and claimed the light-coloured 
ones, while Loku claimed all the black offspring. The wife agreed — 
to the assignment of the children to their respective claimants. 68 


The most common form polyandry was for two brothers to have 
a wife between them,®9 and even in a family of many brothers, two 
would arrange to have a joint wife and live separately. The follow- 
ing table, (Fig. I) drawn up in the official record of Kahagolle 
Korale vs. Hatnagoda Kuda Korale? illustrates the most usual © 
polyandrous unions : 


Fig. I 


The relevant records of the above cases merits quotation, since i 
a abov 3 , since it 
illustrates the complexity of kinship relations through marriage and 
_ the economic transactions which accompanied or even actuated 
arital negotiations : 


65. NN. But Berwick (1870) goes too far in arguing that the ancient 
institutions of the country ‘‘ sanctioned the theory that every child was be- 
gotten, not by one, but by all the brothers and their cousins (of a eae olay 
ie., the offspring of children of the same sex) who were members of the they marrie 1 sda aes 
undivided family ; and on the death of one of them, his undivided shares of called eaten eon (on mone cae (Bi), Mudalihamy after- 
the common inheritance were apportioned among all the children of the fam ala (BS). ,, i Appu afterwards called 
community,” and that as a result ‘‘ the law itself assumed—and the co B ae 
servation of the undivided hereditary property within and among the § 1) and Mudalihamy (B2) called to wife a woman from Pohore- 

ivided family required (or was supposed to require) simultaneous and pro- D pera (W) and received the share of their elder father Loku 
miscuous Polyandry and Polygyny, as well as Community of Estate, ) wi R ied. Punchi Appu (B3) lived with his younger father Korala 
the collateral descendants of a common stock.” Hayley (1923) goes a sh ae (B3) called to wife Plaintiff's sister (X1). 
further and argues that polyandry was preceded by a stage of primal pro an ) and Mudalihamy (B2 ey 
miscuity between the sexes. cf 4 (C2), and Punchirala, ai e hed ssdpeber cura yer Oa neree: on 
66, Case No, 4141, District Court, Matalé, 14-12-1843 (in Lawrie Mss. quarrel with his (joint) wife (W ) went to Ratgolle in Seven a) 
Until recently men invariably wore their hair long. sere. Afterwards Koriila (A2) his younger father, sent (a mesage) 

67. The inverted commas indicate the Sinhalese classificatory us : eet), (B2) to come and live with him. So Mudalihamy (B2) 
which includes parallel cousins (ie., children of two brothers or of t th (A2) told him and Punchi Appu (B3) to possess his share of 
sisters,) besides own-brothers. ae so and the woman called to wife from Kahagalla 

68. Payagoda Puspa vs. his brother, BIC. 18-5-1825, (CGA. 23/15). Gori nee the wife of the two brothers (B2 and B3) who 

69. As stated by Knox (1681), and Davy (1821). ae “ae 

70. BJC. 5-5-1819, (CGA. 23/5). The following symbols are used ahi 
angles for males, circles for females. The relationship between sibli en pais father K6rala (A2) came to Plaintiff’s house at Kaha- 
a vertical descent line attaching the symbol to the horizontal sib! ean they were indebted to a man of Puswelle in Seven 
The marriage relationship is represented by a horizontal coupling bar jou a ee o0 ridis and had no means of discharging it and asked to 
by a vertical line to the base of the sex symbol. Alternatively (in the m Plaintiff as Plaintiff's sister was living with the two 
diagrams) a sign of equality represents the marriage relationship, 4 Beene Punchi Appu (B2 and B3). He lent the 50 ridis 
prohibited marriage by 4 { ‘ a iouse by a hakuru. Their share of the land was 

an of Puswelle, and so plaintiff lent the money to redeem it 


ly (B2) was living with Plaintiff’s eldest sister (X1) as 
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210 
Another genealogical sketch is available i 
s le in th i 
walauwe Loku Banda vs. Perenewalauwe Dingin Mouths, ie Tin 


Here Kuruppu Mudianse (A) had three sons, B2. 
Lee aE ee () while his eldest son (Bl) aes hens 
(W). e grandson of the joint connecti 
A eelaet  raee (De), ae of Balnacure Nike (OX\ Dae 
welle Basnayake Nilame (DX) had a wife i it j 
Nilame (D3), a son of Kodituvakku Nilame (CW). The Acar = a 
regarding the property of Kodituvakku Nilame (CW) Theva held 
that He: 8 of his property should go to his two elder sons (DI 
and D2), and the remaining one-third to the sons of the joint con. 
nection contracted by the third son Loku Nilame (D3) with Dol : 
welle Basniyaka Nilame (DX) that is, E1, E2, and E3 had a lain 
on the property of their grandfather (CW), along with their ticles 
(D1 and D2), in accordance with the rule that a man was requir od 
to make provision for the issue of a joint connection with his bratlieg 


‘ After this Plaintiff's eldest sister (X1) who was married to the two bro- 
thers (B2 and B3) was taken ill and at her request was taken to her father’s 
house at Kahagalla. Doctors were employed but her sickness could not be 
cured and she died. Previous to her death Plaintiff’s sister (X1) said as she 
had no children by these two brothers, Plaintiff should recover the 50 ridis, 

She said this on her death-bed in the presence of Mudalihamy (B2). 
© She and Punchi Appu (B3) had quarrelled and he never came to see her 
Korala (A2) the old 


on her death-bed, When Plaintiff demanded the money, 
requested Plaintiff would give his 


man, said they had no money to pay and 
dalihimy (B2) and Punchi Appu (B38), 


second sister (X2) to his two sons Mui 
stance. So Plaintiff's second sister was given and 


that he might receive assi 

afterwards Plaintiff paid the debts of Korala (A2) and Mudalihamy (B2) 
making with the 50 ridis already lent 250 ridis, Plaintiff lent no money to — 
Punchi Appu (B3) as he was not on good terms with Plaintiff. As Plaintiff's 
second sister (X2) also bore no children she took home a daughter of Plaintiff 
and adopted her, and this daughter (Z) was called to wife by Ukkurala (C2) 
and Punchrala (C3) the two youngest sons of Vidan (Bl) and Mudalihimy 
(B2) by the woman of Seven Koralés (W). When she (Z) was pregnant they 


brought her to Plaintiff's house where she was brought to bed of a son who 
died after five days and the two brothers (C2 and C3) afterwards never came 


to take Plaintiff’s daughter back to their house...’ 
Besides the widespread practice of polyandry, Niti-nighanduva 


states that “‘it is also a frequent custom for tw 

haye two or three wives in common.’ It would éopcar ite 
household where some brothers shared a spouse while others had 
wives of their own, fraternal amity might be such that a protien 
vould not regard his wife as his exclusive property, and his rights 
vere extended to his brothers by tacit consent. Even in the athe 
of the last century, after polyandry had been made illegal, it 
frequently discovered in the course of divorce proceedings under 
) Kandyan Marriage Ordinance (No. 13 of 1859), that although 
marriage was registered in the name of one brother, the otters 
oo y the wife ;72 the polyandrous situation changed imper- 
ibly ea © one of group-marriage if one of the brothers brought 
er wife into the mulgedara. Thus in the course of evidence in 
it, a witness said : “He had a wife of his own but at the 
mene cohabited with the wives of his brothers. In fact the 
of the four brothers were cohabited with by them (the bro- 
E) common.”’73 Since cross-cousin marriage was therule, two 

& group marriage might well be sisters. ; 


©., 12-7-1825, (CGA. 23/15). 
G a Diary, Ruvanviilla, 1884. (CGA. 30/6). 
ea Durealagey Ungaja vs. Nilpolluagey Dinga, BIC. 22-2-1822 


Ir 


THE SINHALESE KINSHIP SYSTEM 
THE Sinhalese kinship terminology can be conveniently grouped 
into sixteen classes, as follows (the nomenclature is in relation to 
Ego, a male belonging to the third generation) : 


Generation I :74 


A muita = father’s father. 
mother’s father. 
B dita (vulgarly acct) = father’s mother. 


mother’s mother. 


Generation II: 


C mama = mother’s brother=father-in- 
law.75 
father’s sister’s husband, 


D = nénda = father’s sister=mother-in-law.75 
mother’s brother’s wife. 


E appa, appocei, piya?6 = own-father. 
E+ lokku appa?7? = father’s elder brother. 
father’s male parallel-cousin, 


older than father. 
mother’s elder sister’s husband. 


E~- kudappa78 = father’s younger brother. 
father’s male parallel-cousin, — 
younger than father. , 
mother’s younger sister’s 
husband. 


74, Generations above grandfather and grandmother are lmown 
mimuita and miatta. 

75. These relations are the same in a cross-cousin system. 

76. Alternatively, piyd (skt. pitar) ‘‘ used only in polite society, a 
only in the third person for a man’s own father” (Hocart 1924-8). Tata is 
commonest low-country expression. 4 

77. Also mahappa. 

78. ie., kudd-appa, also balappa (béppa in the low-country), an! 
pocer. - 
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F own mother, 


mother’s elder sister. 

father’s elder brother’s wife. 
mother’s younger sister. 
father’s younger brother’s wife. 
step-mother. 


amma, mav7? 
E+ loku ammas°o 


F- kudamma*+ 


Generation III : 


G nana®? daughter of father’s ) 


sister sister- 
daughter of mother’s { in-law7s 
brother. 
H massina’s = son of father’s Al ie 
sister brother- 
son of mother’s in-law75 
brother. 


I go 
The general term for ‘‘ brother » is sahodaraya,®4 but elder 
and younger “‘ brother’s » are distinguished : 
T+ ayiyass = elder brother. 
male parallel-cousin older than 
ego. 
I-_ malli, malaya = younger brother , 
male parallel-cousin, younger” 
than ego. 
J sahddari, the feminine of sahddaraya, but elder and younger 
are again distinguished : 
J+. akka = elder sister. 
female parallel-cousin older than 
ego.86 
J- namgi, naga = younger sister. 
female parallel-cousin, youn, 
than ego. 
79. Also ammandi, a term of endearment. 
80. Also mahamma. 
81. Alternatively, balamma, punciamma. 
82, Or more respectfully, néndamma. 
83. In the N.C.P., the term hiird is used nowadays for massind older 
Ego. But according to Ievers (1899) hiira is a “male cousin,” and ami 
Viddas hira=massina (Seligman 1923). 


sohovuru derived from sal 
same womb,’ yet in Ceylon 
of the same generation wh: 
(Hocart. 1924-8). 

85. From skt. arya, worthy. 

86. ‘‘It is also used in addressing 
that this is really a crossed relationship. 


an elder brother’s wife notwithstant 
”? (Hocart. 1924-8). 
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Generation IV : 
K bana son of “ sister ’=son-in-law87 
L duva = own-daughter. 
brother’s daughter. 
M puta, putraya = own-son. 
brother’s son. 
N lai, yeti = daughter of sister=daughter- 
in-law.88 
Generation V: 
O munubura grandson. 


P minibiri grand-daughter. 

The Sinhalese system as tabled above conforms to the so-called 
sé classificatory type of kinship. The distinguishing feature of the 
classificatory terminology is that terms applied to lineal relatives 
_ are extended to certain collateral relatives. Ego’s father’s brother 

is also called ‘‘ father ” (Class E), and his mother’s sister ‘‘ mother ” 
(Class F) ; but there are separate terms for mother’s brother (mama) 
"and father’s sister (néind@). Similarly Ego calls the children of his 
father’s brothers and those of his mother’s sisters, ‘‘ brothers” 
(Class 1) or “ sisters ” (Class J) ; but there are separate terms for 
the children of Ego’s mother’s brothers and father’s sisters (Classes 
3 and H). In other words, a distinction is drawn between parallel- 

sins (children of the father’s brothers, or mother’s sisters) who 

s classified as ‘“‘ brothers’? and “‘ sisters,’88 and cross-cousins 

dren of the mother’s brothers or father’s sisters). Nephews and. 

s are similarly classified : the children of Ego’s brothers are 

with his own children (Classes L and M), while his sisters’ 
form separate category (Classes K and N).89 


hip system in its widest sense incorporates the social usages 
tives observe in their social contacts.9° It prohibits certain 
of relatives from marrying, thus laying down the rules of 
A consideration of the sanctioned and prohibited degrees 
lage suggests a significant structural principle of the Sinhal- 
m. The fundamental rule may be formulated thus : 


cross cousin system. 


commas indicate that these terms are used in the classi- 
and are not restricted to own-brothers and own-sisters. 


> Bgo’s sister would distinguish his children from the off- 


, ‘*The Study of Kinship Systems” (J. Roy. 
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Rule (1) A man marries his cross-cousin (i.e., his father’s sister's 
daughter or his mother’s brother's daughter.) 


Cross-cousin marriage was an ancient Indian institution,®! and the 
geneology of Gautama Buddha shows that his family, the Sakyas, 
and his wife’s family, the Koliyas, had intermarried in this fashion 
for generations.°2 The Sinhalese aristocracy rigidly adhered to the 
rule®3 and, generally, ‘it is held that there is so little affinity of 
blood between children of a brother and a sister that custom makes 
their intermarriage the most approved connection.’’°+ The term for 
crossed relationships, dviissa (from Skt. avashya) meaning “‘ neces- 
sary,” signifies the fact that one is not only permitted, but even 
enjoined to marry one’s cross-cousin. It has already been mentioned 
that when a woman married an ‘“‘ outsider” her avissa massing 
received a “fee ”’ of forty betel-leaves from the bridegroom, and 
his acceptance of this kadula bulat signified that he had voluntarily 
resigned his rightful claim to the bride, in favour of the “ outsider,” 
now admitted as his massind. 


In a consistent cross-cousin system marriage is regulated by 
kinship. There are no in-laws in such a regime, since everybody is 
related before marriage. The woman who was Ego’s néinda before 
marriage remains his ‘“‘ aunt” afterwards, and is not re-named 


‘ mother-in-law.” Similarly Ego’s wife is his ndna, but she is dis- q 


tinguished from his other female cross-cousins on account of her 

new role, as gedara dtt6 or dita, house-wife, mistress of the house, or 4 
gini (from Skt. gehini), with the same import ; the expression — 
haminé (Skt. svamini, mistress) was less frequently used, and the 
literary form stri hardly ever employed colloquially. A husband - 
would also speak of ‘my family” (pavula, which properly con- 
notes “ wife and children,’ but has come to mean “‘ wife.”’)95 


Inversely, a woman marries her massind, and in recognition of 
their new relationship after marriage, she refers to him as “ my 
man,” méagé minihd, or as “‘ the father of Tikirala,” or ‘‘ the fath 
of (our) children” (tikiralagé appa, lamayingé appa) : she wo 
in fact, prefer to refer to him by his title (e.g., dracci), than to 
the stilted Sanskrit loan-word purushayd. Indeed, the taboo on 
wife referring directly to her husband which was far stricter the 
that on a husband naming his wife, was partly a mark of res 


_ 91. Lewis H. Morgan named the cross-cousin system the Malayo-polynt 
sian. 4 
92. cf. E. J. Thomas, The Life of the Buddha, (London, 1927), 26. 
93. Vide. the mss. genealogy with the Kappitipola family, Handessa. — 
94. Sawers, Digest. 
95. Other expressions for ‘‘ wife’? were ambuva, birinda, bhayayar 
ddarava, hiraya, patti. ¥ 
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ane because it was unlucky for a woman to name her hus- 
and. 


(>) 


Fig. IV 


ieee 


Fig. V 


sara has a household rule which states, ‘‘ She who is fondly 
, and whose chief am is conjugal fidelity, should 
name of her husband in this world in order that her own 


increased.” 


ree 
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Rule (2) A man not marry his parallel-cousin (i.e., his father’s 
brother’s daughter or his mother’s sister’s daughter). 


This rule is illustrated in figure 2, according to which Ego (Z) is 
probihited from marrying G, the daughter of his father’s brother.97 
Tt may be noted that I and G belong to the same agnatic lineage, 
that is, they are descended through males from a common male 
ancestor A. On the other hand, Fig. III illustrates Rule (1) according 
to which Ego (1) marries his cross-cousin G, for though they are 


descended from a common male ancestor A, the agnatic lineage is 
f a female ascendant F. 


“ broken ” in Hgo’s case by the mediation o 
These rules point to a patrilineal system reminiscent of that of 
ancient Indian law, which prohibited a man from marrying a 


sapinda or person descended patrilineally from one of his male 
ancestors within seven generations.°® Further support of such a 
structural principle is provided in certain rules set forth in Niti- 
nighanduva in a chapter entitled ‘“‘ How to discover what are, and 


what are not probihited degrees of relationship in contracting 
marriages.” 
Rule (3) A man may not marry his paternal grandfather's bro- 
ther’s blood daughter. 


Rule (4) A man may not marry his brother-in-law’s paternal ~ 


uncle's wife. 


Marriages which contravened these rules were “‘ sinful” (vdradi) 


because the relationship was one 0: 


‘sister ” (sahddari) or anyone 
his father.99 In fig. 1, therefore, 
sister because they are descended 
ancestor AA.100 


” 97. It is obvious that Ego may not marry his 
her own-brother may join Ego in a polyandrous union. 
98. There is parallel conception of a seven-generation 
the Sinhalese (hat mutu parampardva). 
99. cf. Hayley (1923). 


(Bell. 1892,98). 


f niinda and band. From these 


rules, is appears that a man was precluded from marrying his 
who stood in that relationship to 


C cannot marry Bo his father’s 
agnatically from a common male 


female parallel-cousin for 


patrilineage among 
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Rule (5) Jt is not considered improper for a man to marry his 
paternal grandmother's brother's wife’s sister's daughter, 
though she stands in the relation of cousin to that man’s 


wife. 


Rule (6) Jt is not considered impro; 

: ? yper for a woman to marry her 
step-father’s cousin of the first degree, for though a oan 
of the first degree of her mother’s husband is looked upon 
as an elder or younger brother1! of her mother, there is no 


impropriety in the marriage. 


t is nol umproper for aman to marry his maternal aunt's 

I it ‘y hi ternal tv. 

grand-daughter provided he is not already married to 
: 7 > y mari 


Rule (7) 


These three rules can be considered together. It wi i 
that these permitted degrees are reckoned eee ae ae 
agnatically as in the case of the prohibited degrees formulated in 
Rules (2) and (3). It follows from Rule (5) that M may marry his 
own mother (G1),102 This is a logical application of the patrilineal 

ciple, for a glance at fig. 1 makes it evident that Ngo (I) and his 
mother (F) do not belong to the same patrilineage. But Ego and 
his daughter are of the same patrilineage and presumably cannot 
marry. Rule (7) permits I+ to marry N (i.e., N marries her mother’s 
Be iether’ Rule (6) states that a woman is permitted to marry 
ee ssl pe who in a cross-cousin system may be her 


{ The evidence then suggests that Sinhalese kinshi ili 
' ¢ 1 sts nship was patril " 
arther, since diga marriages predominated, he ia ae 


it or patriarchy. In such a system possession of a wo’ 

children are surrendered by foarte to her Piabeaal ate 
while the mother’s brothers and sisters have no rights over 
peering. if Tt is characteristic of systems that approximate 
a er-right, says Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ that the mother’s bro- 
oy ee are expected to extend to her children affectionate 
a iendly indulgence, and that the sister’s child is expected 
hibit affection towards the maternal aunts and uncles.”103 
pattern of social relations is strikingly evident among the 


g bond of affection existed betw 
) 1 een a maternal uncle and 
8 xan Hence the proverbs, “‘ If one’s maternal uncle 
give milk, he is equivalent to a mother,” and “‘ It 


masinna ayiya malayavu namuth. (NN, Sinhalese text). 


® genealogical Table on 2 
K p. 210 M’s paternal grandmother = 
=C, whose wife —D. whose sister =D, hase ansanten = ee 


can Systems of Kinship, 78. 
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is said that the thumb of the maternal uncle secretes milk.”’10+ At 
the batkavana mangalla, it was the maternal uncle who, holding a 
lamp in his hand, would give the infant his first mouthful of solid 
food (kiri-bat), at the same time whispering the child’s name. ‘* Such 
importance is attached to the relationship of the person who names 
the child that it is a common retort among the Sinhalese, “ Did you 
name me ?’ when it is considered that a person has presumed an 
acquaintance or claimed social equality to which he is not entitled. 
Similarly, the question, ‘Is it you who fed me first with rice,’195 ig 
sometimes put.”1!06 The uterine nephew in turn, performed the 
ceremonial duty of lighting the funeral pyre of his mother’s brother. 


In short, these social relations make the maternal uncle a sort of 
“male mother.” He does not exercise authority, and for that 
reason it is said that he is an unsuitable teacher for his sister's 
children, The relationship was such that he could with propriety 
marry his sister’s daughter. It will be recalled that the relationship 
of paternal aunt to her brother's son is very different their marriage 
being incestuous. The father’s brothers and sisters exercise authority 
over their nieces and nephews. The father’s brother is the natural 
substitute of the father, and takes the latter’s role in the event of 
his decease, Thus on the death of a boy’s parents, he would, ac- 
cording to custom, be placed under the guardianship of his father’s 


brother,107 


The classificatory terminology which classifies parallel-cousins 
as ‘‘ brothers” and ‘‘sisters,” father’s brother’s as ‘‘ fathers,” 
and mother’s sisters as ‘‘ mothers,” has been fruitful of rash and 
unwarranted speculation.198 The kinship terminology does indeed 
fit in with the practice of polyandry. In such unions it was 
impossible for Ego to identify his own-father from his classificatory 
father, and his own-brothers from his classificatory brothers. 
Hence the legal fiction that the children were begotten by all the 
associated fathers. But all this in no way implies that polyandry 
is a necessary correlate of such a kinship terminology. 


104. most asim® OO. g®0g; Med O sd/dcd AS 


Sed500G. 
105. Sed mod Ast aed 6®< ? 


106. Denham (1911), 180-182. But his statement (ibid., 330) that a mate 
oll 


uncle, if childless, makes a nephew or niece his heir, needs qualification 
such disposition was legally valid even if the testator had no heirs, 
there was a written instrument. In Kirti Sri’s time the claim of a sister's 
to share equally with a testator’s son, was repudiated by the Great Cor 
and the nephew was placed in arrest in his own valavva for his violent 
sumption of rights that did not appertain to him (Lawrie Mss. IT). 

107. BJC. 25-9-1819 (Lawrie Mss). 

108. Thus Hayley (1923) postulates a stage of primal promiscuity bety 
the sexes, an echo of the pseudo-historical theory of group marriage put for 
ward by Lewis Morgan in his Ancient Society, (1878). b 


ye a ae 
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The question then arises whether the rigid determinism whi 
Rivers sought in kinship structures, was justified. 109 Such ae 
minism would be indisputable if kinship terminology were ever 
responsive to changing social usage. Rivers himself pointed out 
that although the disappearance of cross-cousin marriage was not 
accompained by corresponding terminological changes, social 
usages such as the symbolic battle for the bride between the 
cross-cousin who should have married her, and the ‘‘ outsider” who 
ousted him, were indicative of the change.110 It would be incorrect: 
however, to conclude that kinship nomenclature is always responsive 
to changing social practice. If that were so, the fact that Ego and 
his own-brothers did not inherit equally with their parallel cousins 
would have given rise to a distinction between these categories in 

the Sinhalese kinship terminology, which is not the case. 


What can be inferred is that even if the jural factors are absent or 
are known to have disappeared, the persistence of a given termi- 
nology may be correlated with other extra-jural factors. In other 
words, there are besides the juristic relations, certain personal 
bonds of attachment and affection (Aristotle’s philotes), The general 
sociological proposition that emerges is, “ that the inclusion of two 
relatives in the same terminological category implies that there is 
some significant similarity in the customary behaviour due to both 
of them, while inversely the placing of two relatives in different 
categories implies some significant difference in customary beha- 
viour or social relations.”!11 Thus, although from the juristic point 
of yiew there is a difference between own-brothers and male parallel- 
_ Sousins in respect of inheritance, the common classificatory terms 
4 Be their pao basis in ise authoritarian attitude of the classi- 

catory “‘ brothers’? towards their classi oS is 
ie sificatory ‘‘sons’’ and 


It may be mentioned that the reckoning of descent patrilineally 
‘was not always followed in the case of the royal family. There is 
evidence of matrilineal succession, even ‘‘ mother right,” in the 

of certain dynasties reigning between the ninth and twelfth 
niuries.112 In the Kandyan dynasties, however, succession was 


109. W. H.R, Rivers, Kinship and Social Organization (London 1928). 
110, Ne H, R. Rivers, “The Marriage of Cross-cousins in India” 

A 07. 611-640). In certain Sinhalese districts, the mock battle takes 

form of an exchange of ribald verses. But cp. the more usual act symbo- 
Tesignation of the cross-cousin’s claim to the bride in his acceptance of 

indie of betel leaves from the outsider-bridegroom. 

Radcliffe-Brown, African Systems of Marriage, 9. 

one (1933), Geiger in Clv., xxii-xxiii, also sees evidence of 

Tight,” but his account of the favoured position of the sister’s son 

Been ya), who Was appointed to high office by his maternal uncle, 

the social relations of affection existing in a patriarchal 
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usually reckoned through males.!13 The co-existence of two lineage 
systems is indicated in Knox’s statement that Rajasimha IT had 
a child by his daughter : ‘‘ But this manner of Incest is allowable 
in Kings, if it be only to beget right Royal Issue, which can only 
be gotten that way. But in all others it is held abominable, and 
severely punished.’’1!4 Eyen among the common people, theincidence 
of binna or matrilocal marriages makes it impossible to describe 
the Sinhalese system as perfect example of * father-right.” For 
jn the binna household it was the wife and her kin who exercised 
authority, and the children took their mother’s family name.1!5 But 
the authorities agree that such matrilocal marriages were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and were usually confined to heiresses, 


A sociological analysis of ‘‘ succession” in the broader sense of 
transmission of rights and obligations in general, and not merely 
inheritance of property,1!6 besides demonstrating the existence of a 
social structure approximating to ‘‘father-right,” underlines the 
manner in which the kinship system evolves as an orderly and work- 
able complex of social relations defined by social usage. The insti- 
tutional basis of ‘‘ succession” may be considered to have been the 
fundamental moral and legal axiom that it was obligatory for a 
paterfamilias, during his lifetime, to support his indigent offspring. 
Children were equally obliged to assist their infirm parents,.and 
they could not complain if parents endowed their ancestral acres 
to a stranger in consideration of assistance and support, if they 
themselves neglected their filial duties : in such event the law 


required a testator to expressly disinherit his unduteous heirs-at-— 


law.117 


Generally, the paternal estate was divided amongst the male 
issue, and the only preference for the eldest son was that he w: 


given the largest share of the landed property—usually the land 


113. ef. Ferguson (1932). 


114, Knox (1681), 60. It was not unusual also with the rodiyas “* to lay 


with their Daughters, or for the Son to lay with his Mother ” (ibid.,113) 
Hartshorne (1870) states that Viiddas married their own sisters and daugh- 
ters. Herport (1669) mentions incest among the Sinhalese (the crue 
passage has been expunged from the Colombo Museum edition, 1953, p.2 
The moral censure of oedipus relations has blinded scholars to the plain 
that such ‘‘ incestuous” marriages were permitted at one time. Incest, 
all, is merely a matter of convention, and although the oedipus relation i 
now condemned among humans, it is highly favoured by animal breeders= 
“to beget right Royal Issue !” 

115. In Walpokadeneagedera Bingoomaalhamy vs. Walpokadeneage 
Jailooralle, BC. 11-12-1828, (CGA. 23/23), the Chiefs stated that the mi 
age of a woman in binna clearly reinstated her in all her hereditary rights 
privileges. 

116. cf. Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive So 
(London, 1952), 53. a 

117. ef. Pieris (1955) for details. 
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on which the mulgedara stood—in consideration of hi: 
of the family, on the death of his father.118 Bee 
heirs contracted a polyandrous union, no division of the paternal 
estate was made at all. If a widow survived, she continued to have 
a life interest in her late hushand’s estate, more precisely she was 
entitled to maintenance therefrom, but the eldest son, if he iil 
Senne ee See se responsibilities of patenfamilias.119 
Ww een that the patriar i » 
Fe ee Pp rchal group rarely extended over 


In a regime of “ father-right ” the father was obliged 
his daughters until they married, and it was his duty mae ie et 
suitable marriages, and to proyide them with dowries. After his 
death, these duties devolved upon his son, the eldest of whom So 
regarded as the paterfamilias. If a daughter was ‘‘ given in diga” 
(diga dila, the expression for a patrilocal marriage), she was given 
a dower of money, jewellery, clothes and other moveables, and was 
entitled to return to the mulgedara and claim maintenance if she 
divorced. It will be seen, then, that the question debated by 
authorities on Kandyan law as to whether there was a preference 
for males in the law of inheritance !20 is hardly of importance in social 
practice, for a male who inherited to the exclusion of his unmarried 
or diga-married sisters, inherited also the onus of supporting such 
sisters whenever they chose to return to his house, besides providing 


' for any children they brought with them. The reason was that a 


woman was under the authority of the paterfamilias and was obliged 
to accept the husbands chosen for her, and she was justified in 


returning if the choice turned out badly : the proverb was that 


‘omen were born to three miseries, Ist., to quit the pl ir 

a h I) place of their 
yh, 124 2nd., to bear the pains of child-birth, 3rd.,to be under sub- 
tion to their husbands, 122 


In Arrawegedere Peheneralle vs. his two br 
d b rothers, BIC. 9-11-182 
BPM fae cidied to bo tho custom. 1t is sonhoodin NICO 
Even today a Kandyan widow will tre: cater 
N at her eldest son in the same 
ler as her late husba i i i i 
“ale eee i.e, as head of the house, cooking and serving his 
0. Tn the old law a diga-married da i i 
igd-mM3 ughter lost he right of inheritance 
ith peer father. But if she married after his death she did nobles 
z pce the evidence of the Kandyan deputation before the Special’ 
i % the Constitution of Ceylon 1927, Royal Court of Justice, 
® clearly indicates that diga marriages were the rule. 


eee): In Sri Rahulas Kavyashékharaya, (Mendis ed. 1935), 
metic: vises his daughter on the eve of her marriage, that she 
4 ae Rene parents and relations of her husband. Want of 
of young wives to mothers-in-l: i r i 
Daru Naguna Kavi (19th cent.) paneer ie 


ve 


mm 
THE FAMILY AND THE CRISES OF LIFE 


IN the genealogical table (Fig. TI), the elementary family consists 
of Ego (1), his wife (G), and their children (a daughter L, and a son 
M). Although the kinship terminology did not differentiate between 


hildren and those of their father’s brothers, the law of 


these two ¢ 
inheritance did make such a distinction, jn the interests of the 


elementary family. But it commonly happened that one or more 
of Hgo’s ‘‘ brothers ” (i.e., own-brothers and parallel cousins) may 
enter into an ‘‘ associated connection ” with him. Less frequently, 
there might be a situation of sororal polygyny as well, and two 
brothers I and I- might contract a joint-marriage with G and her 
elder sister G+. Finally, the family could be artificially extended 
by the adoption of a child, which fact was legally recognized for pur- 
poses of inheritance only if it was by written deed or public an- 
nouncement (e.g., when people were returning from a pimkamu).123 


Tt is remarkable how often 
pivotal point of family 
his lands to strangers to 
latter were expressly disi 
forth the cause of disheri 
was sufficient to prevent chi 
The mulgedara sheltered all the children of a paterfamilias, not 
excluding married daug) 
Tf the estate was subdivided, th 


nherited in a written document, setting 
gon,124 But the prospect of disherison 


e unity of the sibling group was at 


an end. In order to keep the ancient pravéni property intact, 


“outside ” (diga) received no share, an 
les as dower. Sons could solve 
in a polyandrous marria 
ion was for the brothers 


daughters who married 
were given money and moveab 
problem of fragmentation by uniting 
A last device for preventing fragmentati 
hold the estate undividedly in tattumaru succession, ie., the 
parceners cultivated the whole estate fora season, in turns. But 
late Kandyan times the unity of the patriarchally-oriented fam 
was seriously threatened, and fragmentation of estates in the cowl 
of several generations gave rise to frequent and prolonged litigat tiol 
Fragmentation was reduced, however, on account of the s 
number of children in the typical family : many women did not 


123. Ali Adura Lebbe vs. Uduma Lebbe, BIC. 11-2-1829, (CGA. 23/24). 
124, of, Pieris (1955). 


property in land turned out to be the — 
unity. A man could not legally bequeath 
the exclusion of his heirs-at-law unless the — 


ildren from neglecting their filial duties, 


hters who returned from their husbands. — 
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desire to have children at all, and i 
more than four or five ime poe e Coe vomen peer 


een ae that a marriage could be terminated by mutual 
i ue ae oy ensured that the integrity of the family w: 
Hee : a a x fact that there was legal provision for the vane 
en was an impediment to the free fied 
: ! and ea - 
aie la man who quitted a joint conheudeat Ne 
pot en eS e sche a ee re of his land for the support of the 
Bra 1 en that many women did not desi 
pte ee ee they very exquisitely can prevent ‘tho saree 
ap s : wife left her husband against his wish, he had th 
op on of retaining all the children, or constraining Hen to tak ‘ 
ot SY ae with her, not exceeding half their number, On the 
y ‘ie , if the husband repudiated his wife without cake Me 
Be e option either of refusing to take the children with he rae 
of en have one or two to be at her disposal, and ps Sf 
a 4 peered eee (partilocal) marriage sack children 
i Jegal right to inherit their father’s pr 
pf Lee i ae means of support, y oo ae 
ered to make her a suitable award of al i i 
: a ‘ lothing, 
ae she was entitled to maintenance until the chit parle 
poue to be delivered to her husband (few mothers exercised th 
privilege of retaining such offspring, as it was considered a bate 


_ to maintain a child).127 The G i 

: yn proverb that ‘‘ the wife di 

pregnant shall have six months’ food and clothing ail ee ae 
ease of so many proverbs, a legal maxim,128 = ie 


125. i 
‘a ayy Nee ae evidence deposed in Kandyan land cases of the 
Racor Conky = Bae ae speated references to an exceedingly high 
* ‘bd : 
Miomree Bates eanore than half the number of children 


26. Narangodage vs. Geegane, BIC. 15-10- 823, (CGA 23/11, Pt. 1). 
gane, 71 
1823, ( 23/11, ) 
Stated and applied by tl ie ai atte Dingurt 
he Chi c in Welligalle Dodangewatte Di 


the moment h i 
ie grows tired of a 
k to her villa, Oman cance 


be institutionalised as an orderl 
: Sjoberg: <The Comparattvel MeIGH 
Philosophy of Science, 22/ii, 1955, 10g) 


ny 
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Besides the institutions of civil law which promoted family soli- 


darity, the numerous ceremonies connected with the “ crises of 
life” which punctuated the life-cycle, tended to underline the 
rights and duties of members of a family one to another, and in- 
stilled in the young the virtues of filial piety and respect to elders. 
‘As soon as a child was born a metal plate or vessel was struck a few 
times like a gong. If the new-born was a male, a member of the 
k yoke (viya gaha) from the front to the 


family threw the bulloc 
pack of the house over the roof, if it was a girl the paddy pestle 


(mal gaha) was so thrown.1° The floor of the room was washed the 
same day with cowdung and the laundress called to wash the soiled 
clothes. The mother and child were never left alone for five days, 
for fear of evil influences. Within a few hours of birth a drop of milk 
rubbed with a gold ring (ran-kiri, * gold-milk ’””) is applied on the 

infant’s mouth.130 
A ceremony had to be arranged when a child was first fed with 
rice and given his bat nama or “ rice-name,” usually at the age of 
seven months. ‘‘ At a fortunate day, that has been calculated, the 
relations and friends of the family as 
hour, the grandfather, or, should both grandfathers be dead, the 
father, takes a little rice in his fingers, puts it into the child’s mouth, 
‘An entertainment is made on 


and at the same time gives it its name. 
the occasion, at which the men sit down together, and before the 


women ; and each is served with the best the house affords, on a 


piece of plantain-leaf.’’131 The care o 
between the parents. Mothers almost un 


ty in girls was celebrated by 
d of confinement in 
se’) for two or three day 


spirits (lanikama) if left alone, 
feast ” followed.133 However lax adoles 
been, the ritual of marriage 
monies, and weddings were ¢ 
alities in order to distinguish 

During the last hours of a person’s life, members of the fa 
would summon the priest of the village temple to officiate ab 


129, The mélgaha was obviously a phallic symbol. 


130. ef. Nevill (1887). 

131. Davy (1821), 287. Nevill (1887) says that the rice, cooked in milk 
given to the child from a leaf, from which a cat is enticed to eat first 
receive any evil influences that might lurk in the rice. q 

132. Davy, loc. cit. 

133. ef. Kotahalupota ; Hocart (1928). 


semble ; and, at a fortunate — 


_ during life. Every respectabl i 

£ children was equally divided pecta ble family, 
iversally suckled their 
years, either in part or en- 
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godane ceremony (cf. Appendix). If 
: x). If the medical ski ai 
bee ee te oe oe family of the Sen: cae irate 
bid ti » arrange for planetary ies belt 
: a ‘'y or demon cere i r 
inva ane “ ee monk. For the religious corsatnies af ae 
come ng ) as Knox said, were of two sorts, ‘* some Belong: we 
es Ota te ae and all things referring to This 
; 2) 0 the Buddou, whos i i 
ee e the Souli34 and the future well being of Men.” Con mes 
ie e : ane were performed if a man was coaidered ee 
string tied to it an Me erie ae e Syl made, 
: t e given to the pati ; 
CI lle raat rid the sick man of his dieu Cal ce es 
aad a cones. Tf the patient’s illness was caused b pees, 
oS uk 2 Bie be a responsible for the sightoon "ae. 
ses, iyo karana leda) a ceremony consisti fig 
singing and masked danci 7 Peatis ths eens 
fee ancing was arranged, to exorcise the offending 


On the death of a person, various duties devolved upon his family: 


‘Their first duty is to turn the 
1 head of the co: 

= papesably pegmpcee the vee tie the great nee easton aiken a 
[ n the chest, wash the body [b i it rates 
upon it], dress it in its best clothes, and Cea i Bees ee 
0 EES aoe le aaa burns its dead. The funeral pile consi is 
Me og ae , a layer of husks of the cocoanut, and ae 
eo i at gether about three feet high, confined b i am heey 
2 ay on pec cond feeteonre described, is laid on the pile pa pea 
ae igh f so pboul three feet more. If the dead oe Roe ee 
ae ean i ee or disdva, the corpse is carried in a alana fe 
eet eet om-tom : in all instances, it is followed by the ae 
Le een ne attended by a priest. The funeral fire is Ii rd 4 
eepinas crc, ae of the deceased ; and the priest recites ae fer 
k ie deceased in a future state of existence, When the bod a 
5 ly is 


34. The idea of the soul in Sinhal igi 
¢ 1 lese religion is extr i 
ie zi eed ae ee eee of ne self,” Srhaya i ths os te ie A th 
Aor fore ae te, By the influence of IBudariene th 

Pa ihanas) eellg on) came a composing element of a living bei 
Pac) and aa ; been identified with various aspects of the ied 
a one a ce herefore no word was necessary for time ati y 
conce] ee in i lea, ae concept of a spiritual soul or soul in the 
Reiilconie ‘ Rees to the Buddhist ideology, and therefore it 
ee Ghats) oc 18 language with the Buddhist Ego, the idea of 
ee) demon which is the function of bodily elements 
Peeual eccr’e ay meal ANE a ae substance, Therefore the 
the mentality of the present Bintialaas” (ees wasee pers 


Sanskrit bali me: 
Nc ans an offering of fc ‘ 5 2 
to subordinate deities and eenone podatn verions Migs 3 in Pali 


the list in Wirtz (195. 
rtz (1954), A set of x 
used. There is a collection in Ril Colente one ob denen: 
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frient Bee i ded the 
r rt to their homes, after having surrounded 
ene Lae of the Fonke leaf of the cocoanut tree, supported po suis, 
ashes - it out that the spot is sacred. At the expiration of seven days zee 4 
i Fatback with priests, and having collected the ashes ne CUE ED 
Saved them with a pile of stones, a few feet high, Some’ : Re ence 
tien 3 earthern pot, and deposit them near some vihdra, o pene ts ly 
eo Boerne The priests conglide tHe peremnoeyy Mee e ee i eae 
i ing resignati i od, the sl 3 
oa age of Seen or alone attend funerals.. Low-caste 


i 3 the corpse with little 
d to burn their dead ; they bury a 
ee ine ast three or four feet deep, with its head to the west. 


i i -house, food for the 

i fire could be kindled in a funeral i ; 

Bee nitive supplied by obliging ae ae ae 
i The women, ‘* mour 

Fe at | i i d began the three or four 

tion,” let loose their hair an reg J 

more loving he Gah, or gi mg gl 

h praising and extolling the e : 

Ge ues are pte ahi : and lamenting their own woethl com 

dition to live without him.!39 ne ae ae of she haley lela of 

ll-pox, were buried on f 
Bape Aner the funeral rites were completed the poeple who 


participated washed themselves, for they were polluted by handling j 


the dead.141 


138. Davy (1821), 290-291. 
139. Knox (1681), 185. 
140. Knox, op. cit., 186. ; eth : 
141. Those who participated in a Jang’ Sine ee if hele sel ays 
i shield in the procession, cor no’ love Bie: 
oe Aine WH ania of the country that a late king’s se 
eeaploy these polluted individuals (Talmuke Muhandiram 
gama Appuhamy, BIC. 10-7-1817. CGA. 23/8). 


APPENDIX 
DICKSON ON THE GODANE CEREMONY* 


THIS pimkama (jivaddnam), called in Sinhalese goddne, takes place 
when a man thinks himself soon about to die, The priest of the village 
vihara officiates. A few days’ notice is usually given, and on the appo- 
inted day the man’s sons and relations go in the evening to the vihdra 
with an offering of flowers, oil, and necessaries for the evening meal, 
After making their offering at the vihdra they go to the priests resi- 
dence, and thence conduct the priest with his bana book to the house, 
where a temporary preaching hall is made ready. After the priest has 
finished his evening meal, the sick man and his relations assemble to 
hear bana. On these occasions the priest reads and explains some 
portions of a Sinhalese book, such as the ratndvaliya. This lasts for 
about six English hours. If the priest’s residence is near he returns to 
it, if not he retires to rest at the house. 


Next morning the priest is supplied with his morning meal, His 
mid-day meal is made ready with great ceremony, and when it is over 
the following offerings are made : a brass water-pot, a lamp, a spitting 
pot, a bill-hook, a mamoty, an adaze, an axe, a chisel, a mat and a. 
pillow, a basin and a plate, some fruit and some cooked food, and the 
usual small boxes in which the articles used by betel-chewers are 
earried—in short, all the ordinary articles of daily use. They are put 
down in front of the priest, and a piece of calico 16 or 20 cubits long 


_ is brought out ; one end of it is given to the priest, and the sick man’s 


relations hold on to the other end. The relations then say : 


*'To the venerable priest who is here present as the representative 
of the holy succession of priests who have received ordination 
uninterruptedly from the times of Sariputto Maha Moggalano, we 
make this offering in behalf of our father Punchirala in order that 


he may be born in the world of gods, and finally attain the eternal 
rest of nirvdna.’ 


The cloth is put down with the offerings, and the priest says 


_ Ichehitam patthitam,’ &c. 


May your desire and your happiness 
joon be accomplished, 

May your hopes be fulfilled 

Like as the moon becomes round, 


_ By reverence do the wise secure health for their bodies 
y almsgiving do they lay on treaures for themselves 

By Piety do they secure for ever prosperity of life 

‘The wise have not sorrow at their death. 


giving the benediction the priest rises to depart, and is con- 
back to his residence with the offerings he has received, which 
‘ in procession, accompanied by music and dancers, 
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When a man is at the point of death he generally sends for the 
priest, who, after repeating the Three Refuges and the Five Command- 


ments,! reads to him that portion of the Satipatthana suttam which i 
sets forth the unprofitableness of having regard for the body. | 


PART SEVEN 
AN ISOLATED PROVINCE 


( Nuvarakalaviya ) 


1. The Three Refuges were : I Put my trust in Buddha, I put 
in the Law, I put my trust in the Church. The Five Commandments 
Refrain from taking life, Refrain from stealing, Refrain from fornie 
Refrain from lying, Refrain from using strong drinks. 


a 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


IN the foregoing chapters, attention has been concentrated on 
social organization in the kanda uda kattuva or ‘ country above 
the mountains,” considered as a geographical entity. This region 
formed the core of the Kandyan kingdom and was consequently 
most subject to state control. Strongly fortified by nature, the 
central highlands could only be reached from the Littoral along 
tracks so narrow that two people could scarcely walk abreast, 
“ascending and descending these stupendous hills which reared them. 
selves as if designed by nature to oppose our progress to the pre- 
sence of so great and august a Majesty as in this part of the world 
the king of Kandy is considered.”1 In ordertosecure the capital from 
coastal invaders and spies, the approaches were barred by thorn- 
" gates (kadavat), and an incessant vigil was kept by sentinels who 
examined all who sought access to kanda uda.2 


Although the suzerainty of the kings extended to the remoter 
disdvanés whose inhabitants were avowedly ‘‘ united under one 
nopy,” it was only natural that these nether provinces were less 

ubject to political surveillance than were the uda rata. In the 

fifteenth century the inhabitants of Four Koralés made a 

al declaration of alliegance to Séna Sammata Vikrama Bahu, 

dependent ruler of the kanda uda kattuva,3 and if the loyalty 

S neighbouring province could not be taken for granted, the 

eign’s control over the remoter districts must have been weak 
4 Even under the kings of Kandy it may be said in general 

the degree of state control over a given region was in inverse 
to its distance from the capital, and at one extreme certain 
lerly villages of the kingdom have been described as auto- 
tepublics, subject to little control by royal officials. The 
disputes of the inhabitants of these distant disdvanés rarely, 
yer, reached the Great Court (maha naduva), and were settled 
e highest level by the disava who had extensive powers within 


nee, 


2ws (1795). 
(1681) mentions the peculiar temperament of the highlanders 


fh outwardly courteous, were illnatured, false, and unkind, in 


the kind and compassionate low-landers. 

the Alutnuvara Slab Inseription, (ZZ, III. No. 34). 

the same period, Bhuvanaika Bahu VI, ruling from Kotte (c.A.D. 
| found the inhabitants of the border provinces acting in a hostile 
was confronted with a nation-wide rebellion (simhala samgé) 
a Slab Inscription in HZ. III, No. 29. 


woe, 
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While there is no doubt that the disdvanés were subject to ‘ in- 
direct rule,” historical data for the study of the relationship between 
central and local government in the several provinces of the 
Kandyan kingdom, is extremely fragmentary. There is, however, 
inscriptional evidence of the nature of local government in the 
tenth century which provides interesting material for comparison 
with local autonomy of the nether provinces of the Kandyan 
kingdom, According to the Vévilkitiya Slab Inscription of Mahinda 
TV (reg. c A.D. 953-969), the unit of local government was a group 
of ten villages (dasagam). The principal headmen and householders 
investigated crimes and kept a record for inspection by royal officials 
on circuit. These local bodies were also empowered to enforce the 
observation of caste rules.5 Since copies of the Vévilkitiya Slab 
have been found elsewhere, it may be concluded that this form of 
local government was widespread in the tenth century. Under 
Udaya III who ruled from Anuradhapura circa A.D. 942-952, a 
deputation of village representatives of Hopitagamu in the distant 
province of Uva, complained to the king that local magistrates were 
going beyond the prescribed limits in their dealings with the people, 
and sought redress.6 During this period the village headman was a 
royal official with magisterial powers.” 


The Anuradhapura district, which at the period of the above- 


mentioned inscriptions was the centre of government, had since the 
thirteenth century been depopulated ; a large part of the region 


was allowed to turn into dense jungle, and many of the ‘ tanks” 


which irrigated the village fields had been abandoned. Robert Knox 
has left a graphic account of the route to this distant outpost of 


the Kandyan kingdom, for he traversed it in his escape from the 
uda vata in the mid-seventeenth century. Northwards, from the 
border of Seven Koralés, the villages were widely dispersed and the 
route to Nuvarakaliviya was through high forest (mikuldna), 
of ‘‘ wild elephants, tigers, and Bears.” It was impossible to dis- 
cover where there were villages until one came within earshot o} 
them.’ ‘From Anuradhapura it is two days Journey further 
through a desolate Wilderness before there is any more inhabitants, 
In the northern extremity of the kingdom, the vegetation consi 
of short, shrubbed, jungle.19 


5. EZ, 1. 241 et seq. 
6, EZ, III, 71 et seq. 


7. cf. Paranavitana (1931). In the time of the Mahavamsa, ‘‘ the gam 
was not a village headman in the present-day sense, but a member ol 
lower segment of the nobility.” (Nicholas. 1950). 


8. Knox (1681), 262. 
9. Ibid., 258. 
10, Ibid., 265. 
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Yet this desolate region, scattered with pillars and other remains 
of ancient buildings, was not entirely cut off from the doings of the 
Court. Even as Knox stayed in the house of the local governor, 
word was received from the capital through soliders, that the 
watchers be guarded in order to prevent the escape of relatives of 
certain noblemen lately imprisoned by the king. But these far-off 
turmoils did not prevent the local governor from entertaining his 
guests. ‘“That Night he being disposed to be merry, sent for people 
whose trade it is to dance and shew tricks, to come to his house to 
entertain him with their Sports. The beholding them spent most 
part of the night.”11 These local governors were the vanni-unniihées, 
and some of them, according to Knox, though paying tribute to 
the Dutch in Jaffna, stood more affected to the Kandyan Court. 
The vanni-unndhés flourished in Seven Koralés and in Nuvara- 
kalaviya and the government of these two provinces took the form 
of a dual control by the disdva as the king’s representative on the 
one hand, and these local governors on the other. 


Tn the following sections at attempt will be made to describe the 
working of the social system in the Nuvarakalaviya district. This 
region has been selected not because it was typical of the nether 
provinces of the Kandyan kingdom, but rather on account of the 
existence of historical data which is lacking for other areas. The 
exact date at which this region became the sparsely populated 
forest which Knox described in the mid-seventeenth century is 
impossible to determine : it was probably in the same state when 


_ Kandy first became the capital of the kingdom in the last decade 
_ of the sixteenth century. What is more certain is that even two 


centuries after Knox’s account, the ecology of this province re- 
mained unchanged.!? The social system here described, extant in 
he latter nineteenth century and even in the present century,13 had 
robably been in operation for the preceding two or three centuries, 
not longer. But exactly how far the system may be projected 
kk in time, is a futile quest. Suffice to say that the social system 
analysed represents Nuvarakalaviya in its decline, and not 
he period of Anuradhapura in its glory, for the zenith of the “tank” 
vilization was at an end by the time Bhuvanaika Bahu I moved 
Capital to Dambadeniya in the latter thirteenth century. 


Knox (1681), 254. 


What little connection the province retained with the central govern- 
Be tically aloet suet the British administered Nuvarakalaviya 
Atina, It was only in 1873 that the N a i b 

ihc, Mauradiaran. ie North-Centra: Province was ad: 
Dr. E.R. Leach, writing from the field (Puleliya, near Madawachchiya, 


tells me that a considerable part of hat ri is sti 
Prgiithe arc part of what I have here described is still 
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THE general impression of the “‘ tank” country to be gained from 
an elevated point, is an interminable jungle dotted by specks of 
yellow-green paddy fields appended to glittering expanses of water, 
The nucleated village settlement which was a characteristic feature 
of the tank region consisted of a cluster of dwellings situated by 
the side of the village fields, each homestead being surrounded by 
a vatta or “ garden”? for fruit trees and vegetable plots. The straw- 
thatched, mud-wattled house usually consisted of two rooms 
opening into a verandah. Opposite the hut was the afuva, a raised 
wicker-work cylinder for storing grain, and beside the house was an 
open shed (maduva) for cattle, with a loft for agricultural imple- 
ments. 14 


In short, ‘‘ each village consists, firstly, of the tank and the fields — 
below it ; secondly, of the huts of the shareholders hidden in the 
shade of their fruit trees, either under the bund or along the sides 
of the field ; and thirdly, of all the waste lands within the boundaries — 
of the parish or village.”!5 Indeed, the entire Nuvarakaliviya 
district was composed of a number of such small agricultural re- 
publics, each nucleated village having its tank, and a field below it. 
The duty of maintaining the tank and its channels in repair de- 
volved upon the village community, each pamgukdaraya or shi 
holder being bound to contribute his share of labour in proportion 
to his share in the field.16 The effective member of the village coi 
munity was the pamgukdraya. Several families of the same cas‘ 
usually related to one another, inhabited the nucleated village, 
and each gama had one or two hereditary gamaralas or headme 
whose share of land was known as the gamvasama.18 , 
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14. cf, Phear (1880). } 

15. Rhys Davids (1871), 90. The settlement itself was situated on one 0 
both sides of the field. (Dickson. 1873). ' 

16. Dickson, ibid. 5. 

17. Of 1070 villages in the North Central Province listed by Ievers (1889 
only 9 were mixed caste villages. 

18, Modern villages have several gamardlas and a corresponding nu fhe Kena openea 
of gamvasam, due to subdivision by inheritance, and eclipse of the gamarala 
authority. When the gamardla was a man of authority, a village having t 
than one headman, always recognised the superior authority of the 110 Kaduvo 
gamarala (pradhdna gamardla) cf. SSS passim. h, Asvegsumo 


INALA ALAPATA 


Fig. I 
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Most villages had only a single field, usually an irregular clearing 
in the jungle, irrigated by a flow of water passing from the tank 
through a masonry culvert piercing the lowest part of the bund. 
The more elevated part of the field nearer the bund was irrigated 
first, and the water overflowed into a succession of gently undulating 
flats below. The field itself was a continuous stretch of muddy land, 
usually divided into three tracts (pota or vela): mulpota,1® the main 
tract nearest the tank; hdrenapofa?® below it; and finally the asvéid- 
dumpota.?1 In small villages there were only two potas. On either side 
of the pofa was the vandta, a strip of jungle cleared for protection 
of the crop from the ravages of wild beasts. Each pota was further 
divided into two or three portions known as baga—ihalabage or 
upper section, mddabdge or centre, and pahalabdge or lower section. 


The pota had two small strips, each approximately five fathoms 
wide, one at the tank end, the other at the opposite extreme, called 
kurulupalu, compensation for ‘‘damage by birds.”’2? These, together 
with two larger strips at each end next to them, known as dilapat,23 
and a strip known as gamvasama?4 were the property of the gamardla, 
the hereditary chief cultivator or headman, and was free from 
obligation to any work in connection with the tank. The rest of the 
field situated between the two dlapat constituted the issaraval or 
strips held by the pamgukdrayé or shareholders including the gama- 
raja, whose strips though designated dlapat issaraval, were held 


subject to the same duties in connection with irrigation-duty as 


were the others. 


As mentioned before, each pota was divided into two or three 


sections (baga), and these baga contained an equal number of strij 
(issaraval). Each shareholder held one strip in each badge. Thus 
there were two bages, A and B, in each of the three potas, X, Y 
Z, each shareholder would hold six strips, i.e., one in each bage 
section of each tract (cf. Fig. I). The reason for this distributio 
of holdings was that good and bad land may be equally divide 
The total number of strips in each village varied from twenty 


19. Alternatively, wpaydpota or puranapota. 
20. Alternatively, peralapota or gevdpota. 
21, Alternatively, katiakaduvela, kotuvala, kottangalla, or alut-asviddu 
22. In some accounts the kurulupdlu are situated in the four corne 

each pota. (SSS). t 
23. Brodie (1856) says that these dlapat were called éhala and pall 

dlapata (shares at the upper and lower water-courses), and being I 

ductive than the other shares, were larger than the rest. According 

rington (1938), there were no dlapat in the hdrenapota of small vill 

in the asvdddumpota, but instead aniyan daha bamba, ‘‘ unfixed ten fat 

at the bottom. A similar ten fathoms was found instead of the lower 4 

where there was only one gamardla. 
24, Tevers (1899) gives the position of the gamvasam next to the 

in the ¢hala bage only. Codrington (1938), 63-64 found a different arr: 
in Vaviniya. cp. also SSS. 
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eighty, and if there were ten shareholders, as was usually th. 

each held from two to eight dispersed strips. Within Sah bage ie 
issaraval or strips were of equal size, and each strip was originally 
held by one man, but the different baga could be identified at a glance 
by the fact that the width of the Strips differed in each section 
e.g., strips in baga A would be seven fathoms, and those of baga B, 
five. It may be mentioned that an issara or strip was sometimes 
ambiguously referred to as a pamguva or share. Strictly speaking 
a man’s share ge comprised his several issaraval which were dis. 
persed in the various sections of each tract, together with his rights 
in connection with the tank and the adjacent jungle. But sometimes. 
when each shareholder had two issaraval in a section, the T6 
strips would be referred to as a pamguva.25 The issara was really a 
strip divided across the field by ridges parallel to the tank bund, 
and each strip was further sub-divided into small squares ” known 
as liyiiddi. 

Tt was the gamardla’s duty to build the fences at the top and bot- 
tom of the field (alapatvd{a). The fences at the sides of the field were 
known as thatviita and pahai vdta, and these were put up jointly by 
the pamgukdrayo, each being responsible for that part of the fence 
adjoining each end of his issara, and these common fences were also 


_ known as aniyam vita. If the dlapata was cultivated by the share- 


holders, the dlapat viita were also put up by the joint labour of the 


_ shareholders. As a shareholder's family increased, his isswra would 


be subdivided ; if the inheritors were few it would be divided length- 
wise, the division being known as usatabedima or kalbedima, other- 
cross-wise (kandakapibedima). 


The original division of a field into “shares” was never lost 
ht of, and even if two contiguous holdings came into the posses- 
mn of one man, he spoke not of having one large share, but of two, 
gave two shares’ work towards watching (murapéruva), fencing, 
d repairing the tank. So also with fractional holdings. If it was 
und that the supply of water in the tank was insufficient to irri- 
the whole field, the shareholders resorted to the practice known 

a or division. A portion of the field was selected, and the rest 
idoned. The selected portion was then divided into the same 
of equal strips as the original field, and each shareholder 
ved one betma pamguva in lieu of his original share. Pamgu- 
whose holdings were selected for betma received no larger 
han others. Brodie found that the portion selected for betma 
ently worked ‘“‘in common” and the produce divided 
he pamgukdrayo according to the number of shares they 


(1899) says that an issara was equivalent to a pamguea. This 
ys-Davids (1871) uses the term issara in the unambig- 
ther than a share. 
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held in their own right. But ab other times the selected portion was 


actually subdivided.26 


igh he water level of the tank was found to be very low, the 
ie Peet of the tank-bed (tavalu) were fenced and paddy 
(hindtt) sown and watered with water from the pit of the tank. At 
the beginning of each season the shareholders foregathered to 
decide whether the whole or part of the field, or the tank-bed was 
to be cultivated.27When the tanks dried up, there was fish in abun- 
dance which the villagers dried “‘like red Herrings over a fire.”’28 
The right of fishing in the tank was a vested interest of the share. 
holders. 


26. Brodie (1856). Tevers (1899) found that common cultivation we 
unusual in 1892, and it is never practised today. 
27. SSS. 

28. Knox (1681), 253. 


_ ‘In the realm that is subject to me there are, 
country where the harvest flourishes m: 


TI 


THE TANKS 


THE Nuvarakalaviya District could only have supported a sparse 
migratory population had it not been for the artificial reservoirs 
which stored up rain water during the monsoons, for there was 
hardly any rain between May and October, and the countryside 
literally dried up. An extensive network of ‘“ tanks ’’ had made 
permanent settlement possible in the North-central Dry Zone,29 
and it was in this region that the ancient kingdoms centred, Accord- 
ing to the chroniclers, Paraikrama Bahu I (reg. A.D, 1153-1186), a 


_ monarch who, despite his high-soaring plans, was not given to 
_ empty boasting, spake thus to his henchmen : 


ocean without being made useful 
are precious stones, gold and the 
elds must be taken in hand,’30 


deed, the storage of water was the pivot on which the village 
omy revolved, so much so that in this region ‘‘ tank” (viva) 
practically synonymous with gama or village, and in place- 
the word gama rarely occurred. The people belonged to 
mbalagahaviiva, ‘‘ the tamarind-tree-tank,” rather than to 
imbalagahagama, ‘‘ the tamarind-tree-village,”’31 


a rule, the pools seem to be by origin merely accumulations 
in such natural depressions of the ground as have no outlet 
ntly low to drain them . . . But their depth and size 
een artifically increased by the expedient of an earthen bund 
ment, thrown across the lower side of this depression.’’32 
‘gest of these tanks immense volumes of water could be 


“If one imagines the centre of a clo. 
then, rou, 


68. 8-13. This passage indicates that the region was already 
by the jungle tide. 


n (1873) cp. Siyambalagahagedara, common in the wda rata. 
(1880), 173, 
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stored up the rains for use in the dry months. At first simple reservoirs 
with very low embankments were probably constructed, the area 
of these early tanks varying from two or three acres, to a hundred 
or more, their size depending on the requirements of the village, 
and the formation of the ground. When a better knowledge of the 
art of raising earthen bunds capable of holding back greater volumes 
of water was acquired, more ambitious schemes were undertaken. 


The Kalaviva tank, constructed about A.D. 460, ‘‘ exemplifies 
in high degree the fine conceptions and knowledge of the old engi- 
neers.’’33 It consisted of an earthen embankment almost five miles 
in length and sixty feet high, thrown across the valley of the Kala- 
oya, just below the confluence of the Dambulla and Hanviilla 
rivers. The spillway was a deep masonry wall about 30 feet high 
and 160 thick, the interior being filled with uncut stone and rubble, 
The top of the wall and the overfall face were finished off with care- 


fully dressed and shaped stones, while the upstream edge was built : 
of brick-work laid in lime and mortar. From the Eastern sluice or 


horovva large canal (yédha-tla) ran for a distance of 54 miles to the 


city of Anuradhapura, irrigating land en route, filling Tisaviiva tank, ~ 


and continuing to supply village tanks six miles beyond. 


The circumference of the larger tanks such as the celebrated 


Parakrama Samudra, the Sea of Parakrama, extended to seve 
miles, But besides these vast reservoirs which irrigated a host of 
villages,34 there were innumerable minor tanks, independent of a 
major network, which supplied water for a single village. In he 
Nuvarakalaviya District alone there were 1,300 tanks in 1873, } 
large proportion of which were village tanks, each village possessing 
at least one of these works. The typical village tank consisted of 
low bund, 10 to 12 feet high, and not longer than 1,000 or 1,6 
yards.35 Two outstanding constructional features were the horo 
or sluice, a deep square outlet taken wnder the embankment 
conduct water to channels, and the bisdkofu, which have be 
compared to the modern “ valve pits * and ‘‘ valve towers,” | 
which the outward egress of water is regulated or halted.36 


83. Balfour (1914). For further constructional details cf. Parker 
In recent times a group of villagers would return to the site of an 
tank to found a new village.On the method of repairing the bund ofa 
Codrington (1938), 64. { 

34. On the interlinked tanks, vide Brohier (1934), I. 

35. Dickson (1873). Most of these village tanks were abandoned 
disrepair. eB 

36. Brohier, op. cit. p. 3. 


IV 
FOREST AND COMMONS 


IN Kandyan times certain forests near the capi i 
interdicted, and people were not permitted even ame | 
in them, but in the remoter parts of the kingdom the vigilance of 
royal, officials was necessarily absent, and the villagers did in f; fe 
fell timber and clear the jungle for cultivation.37 The “ 8 eve of 
influence ” of each village settlement in the Nuvarakalaviya district 
thus extended to a more or less definite extent of hén land BS 
rounding the village, over which the shareholders enjoyed the excl i 
sive rights of cultivation, hunting, pasture, honey, firewood, fer 2 
sticks and jungle rope. In regard to game, ‘ outsiders 22 acknone 
ledged and respected the various “‘ spheres of influence ” by aie 


an’s issara was, by general agreement, consi is pri 
b 2 e . idered to be his ti 
0 Py If the population of a village increased so as to neuen 
uilding of new dwellings, the villagers were allowed to enclose 


r hén. But in 1841 Rambulky isi 
k pota Disava reported that 
ora land in Uva was easy rien CH aie 
y (CGA mons le to distinguish crown forest from ‘ private 
Biase rain eee peters records that the whole area 
5 +3 Di, a; 
ys Davids (1871) ig (Agent's Diary, Kagalla, CGA. 18/7). 
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from four to fifteen or twenty years, during which time the forest 
was allowed to grow again on soil rendered relatively infertile by 
fire. There naturally arose a peculiar scrub vegetation.4? 


To cultivate a héna, the village shareholders would select a suit- 
able piece of land and, taking a large tree as centre point (mulkdte),41 
tie a creeper of one or two cubits’ length to this tree and trace a 
small circle around it. The circumference was marked with pegs 
(hén kanu gahanava), and divided according to pamgu. The division 
lines or boundaries (mdyim) were then extended to the limits of the 
proposed héna. After an invocation to the gods the first tree was 
cut at a ‘‘ good” time (subha véldvata val allanava). After all the 
trees were felled, time was allowed for them to dry, before being 
burnt. At an auspicious time each shareholder planted stakes about 
three or four feet high in a straight line along his boundary, and 
joined them horizontally with small sticks. The whole héna re- 
sembled a wheel with the spokes dividing the pamgu. There was no 
gamvasama as such, but the gamardla would have a share like the 
others. All the pamgukdrayd did not necessarily take part in the — 
venture, but if there were many participating, they would divide, 
and cultivate two hén. If the héna was small it was arranged in- 

“squares” (travilla)42. 

Hén crops were sown for the maha season at the close of the dry 
period when the first signs of rain appeared (ak vahi pirweahama) 

Navadili kuwrahan was sown when relatively new jungle had b 

cleared, and began at the full-moon of Vak and was completed bef 

the full-moon if Il. If large jungle was felled, vegetable were sown, 

and when they sprouted kurahan was sown mixed with aba, mi 

batu, and miris. After the seed was sown, a branch of a tree 

hung over the stile of the héna as a vow to Puleyar, to protect 
crop from wild animals. Hén crops were anciently taxed,43 but 

Kandyan times a bag of kurahan was taken to the Vanni-unnal 

as first-fruit offerings (alut batata kiyd), while a small portion y 

also given to the washerman, potter, smith and to representatiy 

of the ‘‘ ceremonial castes ” (hévist bali tovil korana dyad). A secon 
crop was sown with kurahan and menéri, and work began from| 
full-moon of Binara. The héna was cultivated for the yala { 

(February) in the same manner : clearing began after the fulln 

of Durutu, and before the full-moon of Miidin. The two crops 80! 

were tala and kuruhan respectively. Sometimes hill-paddy 


sown in both seasons.44 


40. The fact that the high forest (mikuldna) in the environs of Nu 
kalaviya common three centuries ago (cf. Knox. 1681, 251) has now | 
way to scrub, is surely attributable to the regular practice of hén cult 

41. Alt, mutté or gamvasam kanuva. In the absence of a tree; 
(kiitdva) was planted. 

42. SSS. 

43. The Nuvarakalaviya tradition was that Parakrama Bahu th 


abolished hén taxes. 
44, SSS. 


We 
AGRICULTURAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


LAND tenure in the Nuvarakaliviya district has been loosely 
described as “‘communal” in character, and this appellation has 
given rise to needless controversy, for much depends on definition 
The land was not enjoyed ‘‘in common ” by the villagers. without 
any kind of division into lots, whereas “‘ the idea of common holding 
necessitates that no one should haye any particular lot or share 
but that all should cultivate and should take from the store of 

eneral produce what each family happens to require, without a 
thought that A is entitled to 4, B to 4, C to 4 of 4, and 80 on.’’45 In 
point of fact, the original division into shares was always kept in 
mind, and a man’s issara was his special reserve, his private property. 
inherited by his heirs.46 Even during ashortage of water, when as an 
emergency measure a selected part of the field was cultivated “in 


" common,” the crop was apportioned in proportion to the original 
lots or shares.47 Communal cultivation was common throughout the 


‘sland, as it still is, but never affected individual rights in the land 
s0 cultivated, which remained private property, nor the division 
the produce. 48 Thus the pamgukdrayé were responsible for erecting 
ie fences which separated and protected their individual lots,49 


the other hand, it is indisputable that certain rights were 
ed “in common” (podu)—grazing, game, and honey in hén, 
fishing in the tank, being instances of ‘“ communal ” rights 

in the village shareholders. Complementary to these rights 
the duties and services to the village community to which the 
olders were liable, e.g., keeping the tank and its channels in 
Tf these “communal” features were more in evidence in 
ages of this region than in the uda rata, they were largely the 


aaa “The Origin of Village Land Tenures in India ” 


6 Dickson (1878) states that one of his fir: i i 
ha ‘st duties on assuming offi 
ment Agent, was to divide all the arable land of a village eaone the 


odie (1856). 
jp atian communism must not be confused with the village commons 
ue erates, The Origin of Property in Land. Trans. M. Ashley 
). In Ceylon, ‘‘ agrarian communism ” extended only to com- 
ation, never to communal division of land or produce. Ievers 
ly mistaken in asserting that there was no such thing as 
yin the North-Central Province. 
s (1899). 


———— 
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product of environmental peculiarities, rather than remnants of 
an antique form of social organization. The region had long been 
depopulated, and the jungle villagers could bring into cultivation 
as much land as they desired. But water was not as plentiful as land, 
Moreover, the greatest problem was to keep the “jungle tide” 
from encroaching upon their settlements, and the village share. 
holders cooperated in the task of bringing into cultivation a tract 
of land reclaimed from the jungle for their subsistence. Thus arose 
a web of intricate rights and obligations which regulated the pursuit 
of agriculture. 


After the rains the gamarala and shareholders foregathered to 
discuss plans for the ensuing season, to decide such questions ag | 
whether the whole extent of paddy land or part of it could be irri. ~ 
gated by the volume of water in the tank (making allowance for 
normal rainfall), the date of commencing work, the kinds of paddy, — 
to be sown, and the date of sowing. On the auspicious day chosen’ 
to begin work—one on which there was no fatal planetary constel- 
lation (sankranta)—the pamgukarayo began to clear their respec 
dJaveli or channels. Those channels which were common (pod 
were cleared either jointly (ekatuva), or each taking a portion 
(bedagana). Then one evening the gamaraja went to the tank bund, 
tied a coin (panama) in a cloth to a nearby tree, fired a salut 
offered a prayer (ydtikdva) to the gods, and opening the sluice, 
out the water into the field. Each pamguva received one day’s watel 


On a subsequent “‘ good” day the gamardala led the buffalo 
into the field, and began ploughing his allotments, and the oth 
shareholders followed suit in their respective holdings. The ridg 
(niyara) were made, and the common fences (aniyam vita) Wi 
put up jointly by the shareholders. On an agreed day the 
holders soaked the seed and while awaiting their germinatio 
second ploughing (dehiya) was begun at an auspicious time 
auspicious day. Then a ceremony known as bittara vadana’ 
performed in which a little paddy was taken, and having made vi 
to the gods, it is sown in a small liyiédda specially prepared 
middle of the field. Within three days of this ceremony all s 
sow their fields, leaving out the vagala or path set aside to kt 
buffaloes into the fields at the further end, which may be cull 
later.5° 7 


The pamgukdray6 took turns in keeping a constant vigil ov 
fields, perched in watch-huts (pédla), one of which was built 
dilapata for the gamardlas, and one for every two or three 
The watch-huts were erected on posts about ten feet 
ground, in order to ensure a view of the plots, and for 
against wild animals. These wild beasts infested the: 
jungles, and were kept away at night by a fire kept bum 


50. SSS. 
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uously. If a pamgukarayad could not take his turn of watching 
(mura péruca), he informed the one due to watch next, and took 
his turn later. He who, through carelessness or stubbornness, did 
not attend, was liable for damages if the crop was destroyed. When 
the tank-level was low, the outward egress of water had to be 
watched and regulated, and turns were taken to watch and block 
the sluice (vatura béidima), under the general supervision of the 
gamarala.?* 


Reaping was begun on an auspicious day by a ‘‘ good”? man 
mindful of the gods. The other shareholder followed ae reaping 
either on a cooperative basis (kayiya), for hive (kuli), or individually, 
Tf the holdings of some could not be reaped on account of illness, 
the others reaped on their behalf. The day and time was fixed for 
carrying the sheafs into the kamata or threshing-floor, which was 
fenced off in the centre of the field. Here the sheafs of each biage were 
stacked separately, and each shareholder’s harvest also stacked and 


k it to a spot on the tank-bund close to a lactiferous tree. A shed 
as built with a médssa or platform upon which an offering of a 
undred betel leaves and a hundred areca-nuts was placed. Rice 
as then put into three earthen pots and boiled with cocoanut milk, 
offered to the deities, who were invoked to protect health, the 
the crop, cattle, ete. The rice so offered was divided amongst 

ent, and eaten. Similarly, there were charms (kem) for worm- 
(dodankema), for averting a pest of flies (mandeméitirima), and 
— pot-ceremony to propitiate the god Aiyana (cf. Ap- 


© cooperative activities should be viewed against the back- 
of a society in which there was no scarcity of cultivable land, 
equently no question of interference with one another's 
ory rights, nor of struggle for individual ownership of land. 
agers eked out an existence from a harsh environment by 
activity, and each man’s rights and obligations being 
oo He Naa could subsist without fulfilling 
ons, an e indolent could expect neither s: ath: 

from the industrious. It was a different thing mtogethier 
ith, or other circumstance precluded an individual from 


: 
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going to his field: the fact that he was unable to work did not 
deprive him of his share even if others worked for him. In keeping 
watch too, a man who was incapacitated was assisted by others, 
and such communal help in working the fields (havulé kwiburu vida 
kirtma) was readily given in the case of a widow or one who was 
stricken with illness. The term kayiya wasused when such assistance 
was actually requested by a shareholder going from end to end of 
the village, offering betel leaves and informing the recipients of the 
time and nature of the work to be done. On the appointed day, 
betel and meals are served to the helpers, who could rely on reci- 
procal response from the man they assisted when they required his 
Jabour.52 


But apart from such compassionate assistance and reciprocal 
arrangements, there were penalties awaiting those who shirked their 
duties. If a man refused to give his share of labour or money for the 
repair of the tank bund, he forfeited his right to lead water into his 
land until he repaid those who laboured in his stead. If an issara 
was not cultivated, proprietors of contiguous plots were entitled 
to cultivate the adjacent land to an extent equal to their own 
holdings, the object being to lighten the labour of watching and 
fencing which became harassing when the issaraval were isolated. 


Again, a man was liable to pay compensation if owing to his neglect 
in fencing or watching, crops were damaged by cattle or wild beasts, _ 


Likewise if a man, after being warned that his cattle trespassed, 
failed to yoke them two and two, or tie a cross-bar to their necks, 
he was liable for any damage they caused, but if the fence was found 
to be faulty the fine was lessened.53 


52. SSS. 
53. Brodie (1856), SSS. 


VI 
GOVERNORS AND OFFICIALS 


THE Nuvarakalaviya villages have been described as agricultural 
republics, and they were self-governing in the sense that law and 
order were maintained by institutions which were relatively inde- 
pendent of state control. The hierarchy of power which impinged 
upon the economic activities of the uda rata villager, from his imme- 
diate overlord or minor officials to the king, was scarcely noticed 
in Nuvarakalaiviya. The only direct revenue which the Kandyan 
kings received from this region appears to have been the fees for 
the appointment of the disdva who, more often than not, was a man 
of another province ; at one time the chief adhikdrama was titular 
head of this northerly province, and the last disdva of Nuvarakala- 
viya was Galagoda, chief of Uda Hévahiita, in the uda rata. The 
central government was not powerful enough to assert its full author- 
‘ity over the nether provinces which had to be reached through. 
interminable jungle,s+ and taxation often went by default.55 There 
e no royal villages in this area, only a few ket or royal fields, 
The imposts of goods passing the kadavat or toll-gates probably 
went to the disava. 

he effective governors of Nuvarakalaviya were the vanni wnnihés 
. vanniyars, vanni varu, vanni banddras) who occupied the 
jer country between the Tamil kingdom of Jaffna in the ex- 
North, and the Sinhalese wda rata, more specifically the 
et which comprises the present North-Central Province, 

ig Tamankaduva. We first hear of the Vanniyars in the 
mth century,56 and since then these local chieftains helds sway 
‘the region, often making the king’s representative, the disava 
Tn 1798 the people of Malaya village in Kalégam Kéralé murdered 


peer of the Vanniyar, and the king ordered the village to be degraded 
9. 49). 


This was not always so, and SSS mentions that ‘in the past” a 
h as sumgam was levied on all cultivated lands including temple 
excepting vadala villages. The maninavd measured the harvest in 
of the vidana and a liyanna kept a record. The Moormen (marak- 
Supposed to convey the government dues to the royal store- 
means of tavalam or pack-bullocks, but much of this probably 
granaries of the Vanniyars, although those who evaded payment 
nes fined as much as 550 ridis, According to D’Oyly (1832), 49, 

n Koralés were brought to Kandy in the month of Nikini by 


Fifteenth-century poems also mention the vanni-rajavaru. 
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of Nuvarakaliviya, a mere nominal overlord.57 D’Oyly states: 
“The Vanniyars of Nuvarakalaviya from ancient time are consi- 
dered to have the power of granting siftw of decision and divi sittu 
and of awarding penalties not inferior to those inflicted by the 
principal mohofidlas of the Seven Koralés. In short, they are held 
to possess in their respective pattu, power nearly equal to that of a 
disdva, but are restrained in the exercise of it when the disdva is in 
the province.”’58 The disdvahad no landed interests in the area, and 
his visits to his jungle constituency were doubtless infrequent. As 
was the case with several Kandyan appointments,5° the office of 
disdva of Navarakalaviya was sought not so much for its pecuniary 
emoluments, but for the title andrank it conferred.6° The Vanniyars, 
on the other hand, were men of the place, a hereditary nobility 
representing the landed interests. Some of them traced their ancestry — 
to the chiefs who landed in Jaffna during Mahasen’s reign (circa, 
A.D. 277), while the Siiriyavamsa Nuvaraviiva family claimed 
descent from ancestors who accompanied the scared bd-tree in B. 
C, 289. Several villages occupied by duraya people of the pannaya” 
caste also claimed descent from attendants who came with the bd. 
tree : they called themselves villi-durayi (villi=bow), since they 
protected the scared tree from monkeys with the aid of stone-bows,61” 

The Vanniyar aristocracy were, to all intents and purposes, here s 
ditary governors of Nuvarakalaviya, and to a lesser extent of Se 
Koralés,62 They adjudicated in caste disputes (hula vitti), and appro 
priated part of the fees and fines paid by litigants and offend 
But their power was limited, and there was a form of dual contro 


57. Nuvarakaliviya does not figure among the districts represented 
the Kandy perahiira in the Disfva of Vellassa’s account of 1818—an indica 
of its independence. In that year the offices of disdva of Nuvarakalaviya 
Tamankaduva were abolished, the business of government being condi 
by the Vanniyars and their headmen under the orders of the Gove 
Agent, Anuradhapura (Procs., BC. 5 and 7-10-1818. CGA. 21/111). 


58. D’Oyly (1835), 27. 

59. For instance, the basndyaka-nilameship of Alavatugoda d 
(Lawrie. 1896). 

60. ‘The disdva was entitled to ride in a palanquin in his district, 
a distinctive flag, besides other paraphenalia of office. The lesser offic 
had their emblems of office, e.g., the lékam’s cane. 

61. Tevers (1899). 

62. In Seven Kéralés, the authority of the vanniyars was i 
particularly in the Demala Hatpattu district. If the vanniyars went to 
or the disdva came on circuit they gave him a large bulatsurulla, v 
the regular payment of dékum. But in Rajadhirajasimha’s reign 
pay diéikwm led to the imprisonment of the chief vanniyar in Kandy ft 
totalling twelve years. One of the two principal vanniyars of Demala 
in the early nineteenth century was of Mukkuva descent, and the 
a Moorman, but both were Roman Catholics. They enjoyed 7 
habited by Sinhalese ragé dttd who paid them respect by giving th 
to sit on, and served them with rice on plantain leaves (cf. D’Oy! 
50-51). 4 
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for besides the Vanniyar’s mohottdla an officer known as disdva 
mohot{ala®s was appointed by the disdva to represent his interests 
in the province. The Vanniyars disdained to intermarry even with 
the class of high-caste headmen subordinate to them, the haviya- 
karann6, who filled the offices of badderala whose duty it was to 
collect taxes and fines, the lékam or secretary, the liyanardla or 
scribe, and the wndirala, nor did these two classes have any social 
intercourse. These subordinate officials were appointed by the 
vanniyars in consideration of various ‘‘ presents,” and they were 
entitled to a part of the fines and fees collected from the villagers, 
The tradition of royal legitimation of Vanniyar authority was 
universal and unquestioned. Buhvenaika Bahu V is said to have 
enjoyed these Vanniyars to preserve their nobility, thus : 


‘O Royal Princes !_ You must not mix with other castes or families, Do 
not intermarry with other castes. Do not go barebodied. Do not let them 
approach you, Do not allow them canopies, carpets, beds, chairs, or appoint- 
ments to high offices. Do not allow them to wear jackets, hats, sandals, or 
use umbrellas. If they do wear and use them, they should be seized and tried, 
and the heads of those found guilty must be shaved on one side, their ears 
must be chopped off, they must be made to suffer the thirty-two tortures 
such as having the hands lopped off, etc., and banished from the country. If 
‘one of your class mixed with one of them, he should be tried, and you should 
neither eat nor drink with him, but have him trounced and relegated to a 
lower caste. Have no more intercourse with his descendants. Have such under 


“your control. Observe all these injunctions. Hold sabhds to try such and 


nish them according to their crimes, Inquire into questions raised by the 
jects. Maintain you the laws of the land, the laws of the king, and the laws 
if morality. Collect the taxes justly and without oppression.’64 


Vanniyar rule was not always tolerable, and some inhabitants of 
eir districts fled to the North to escape their oppression, and 
led in the Tamil Vanni.65 The Vanniyars derived their emolu- 
ts mainly from fees and fines collected at sessions of the rata 
wbhis or district councils, as well as from dues rendered by inhabi- 
nts of their nindagam or personal estates. In these villages there 
no gamvasam, but certain low caste people held heriditary 
lotments known as wasw for various services. These holders had 
rights in relation to betma, nor fishing rights in the tank, but 
were obliged to clear the tank bund.°6 
Known in the district as rata karanavd, ralé mahatmayd, or (since 
office was held on a temporary basis) sdramaru mohoj{ala. 
penis is the account given by R. K. Tillakaratna Mohotti of Kahata- 
liya, and confirmed by other writers in SSS. It is indicative of the 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Vanniyars in this province 
peel climate of the villagers, rather than being a statement of 
a peor the dates mentioned are obviously incorrect. The admon- 
a d to Bhuyanaika Bahu V, ruling from Kétte in Saka 1558. 
act, this king ruled from Gampola in A.D, 1372/3—1405/6 


s (1899). 


Vil 
KULA AND VARIGA 


CASTE distinctions were scrupulously observed in the Nuvara- 
kalaviya district, the customs and habits peculiar to a caste (hula 
sirit) being jealously guarded. Besides being a member of a caste 
(kula), a person also belonged to a varigaS?—a small primary group 
whose members were known as varigakkdray6. The variga was an 
endogamous group whose members refrained from associating with 
people of alien varigas (pita variga), particularly in marriage (magul) 
and funeral (iav) ceremonies. Strict adherence to the rule of endo. 
gamy served to strengthen the solidarity of the variga. Indeed, 
cross-cousin marriage was the rule, and a person who desired to 
marry any other than his cross-cousin had to get permission from 


the group, a fine being payable if this departure from the normal _ 


marriage was allowed. It is even said that a man could even contract 
an incestuous marriage, by obtaining the sanction of the variga and 
paying a fine, rather than marry into an alien variga.68 


Membership of the variga may be based on territorial location, 
in which case the variga took the name of the village (e.g., siyatba : 
lagahaviiva variga), or on kinship (ndda variga). The existence of 
a maha variga or main clan, and several minor ones (sulw variga), 
indicate that a variga could be formed by a process of fission of 
large group. Thus a group of persons migrating from an old yill 
inhabited by a maha variga in order to found a new settlemen 
took the name of the new village (e.g., Alutgomuvé variya). So 
in the case of an offence committeed by an individual, his “ blo 
relations,” lé-ndyo, (i.e, a man, his wife and children, his fat 
and mother, brothers and sisters, and their children) shared respons! 
bility for his act, and if he was banished from a maha variga, he 
his ** blood-relations ” would constitute a new sulw variga. 
term nidd-variga or kinship-clan seems to emphasise the fae 
kinship between people not necessarily resident in one place. 


67. It would be misleading to translate variga as ‘‘clan” in the 
pological sense, since it is endogamous and includes affines. The whole s 
of variga is little understood. Variga derives from varga. It differs fro1 
low-country gé. Division into varigas is unknown in the uda ra{a, 
Viiddas are divided into varugas (C.G. and B.Z. Seligman, 1911.) 


68. SSS. 
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history of a variga, its genealogies, and different families, was often 
discussed at rata sabhas.69 


The integrity of the variga was maintained against disgraceful 
acts committed by its members, by means of the institution of the 
“ boycott ” or ban (tahanama), which denied to a person the pri- 
vileges he was entitled to in his dealings with the other varigak- 
karayo, his kinsmen sharing the disgrace unless they absolved 
themselves by paying a fine, collectively or individually, to the 
rata sabhd. The ban could be of two kinds. In the temporary ban 
the relations were debarred from associating with varigakkarayo 
in funeral and wedding ceremonies (ilav magul tahanam karan avi). 
By this interdict the varigakkarayd were not precluded from visi- 
ting the offender’s house, talking to him and rendering him assis- 
tance, but they could not eat with him, or let him eat in their plates, 
Furthermore, the washerman was prohibited from washing for the 
offender until the prohibition was removed (tahanam arinava), 
and the offender readmitted into the variga (varigeta gannava, or 
varigela dtul karanavd) after a rata sabha had inquired into the 
charge and dealt with the offender according to custom. A person 
violating the ban and associating with the offender was guilty of 
an offence triable at the rata sabha. On the other hand, a person 
could be permanently cast out of the variga without hope of re- 
union, on account of a serious offence, the act symbolic of his 
_ expulsion being the chopping of a tree and a rock with an axe or 
other instrument (gahé galé kotala ahak karanava).7° 


The ®xpression variga paramparave, implymg a generation belonging 
ga by descent, appears in sannas. The expression variga pal péli 
ly refers to the descent of members of the variga. 


“Sources : Kapuruhami (1910) ; SSS. 


VUr 
RATA SABHAS?! 


IN the Nuvarakalaviya district, the gamarala attended to all matters 
pertaining to agriculture in his village, His position as headman was 
associated with possession of the heriditary gamvasama. His per- 
mission had to be sought to fish in the tank, and he was entitled to 
a part of the catch (gamvasam tullu). All important work in connec. 
tion with the tank and the field was begun by the gamardla, and 
he acted as master of ceremonies in the performance of religious 
rituals. But although he was a respected man wielding considerable 
influence, he was not, strictly speaking, an official. His administra- 
tive duties were merely in his role as a village elder. He would at. 
tempt to settle disputes amicably, but he did not demand fees or 


impose fines. When necessary he intimated to the vanniyar, through — 


one of the officials, that a formal tribunal should be held. 


Whether there was a recognised gamsabhdva in this area is doubt. 


ful, but there is evidence that in agricultural disputes the le: 
men of the village the kdrala of the division (twlana), and the lead 
gamaraja, would decide the case and were empowered to impose 4 
fine. Serious criminal offences and disputes relating to caste were 
brought before a tribunal known as a rata sabhd, an institution 
peculiar to this region and quite unlike the gamsabhdva or y 
tribunal of the uda rata in that it was regulated by elaborate 
of procedure and etiquette.72 Kapuruhami enumerates twenty fi 
acts considered to be socially disgraceful which came within thi 


71. Sources : Kapuruhami (1909) ; SSS. 


72. The interest taken by the whole village when a lawsuit cone 
any of its members was heard, has puzzled many observers. Aelian 
District Judge Badulla, considered that ‘‘ the court-house is the arena 
by popular consent in which the greater part of the superfluous excit 
and passion of the native is exercised and worked out” (AR. 1869, 
while R. Morris, Government Agent Kurunfgala, attributed the in 
interest in litigation to the fact that the country did not provide ami 
such as the theatre and opera, and a lawsuit was an acceptable 
(AR, 1869, 120). In truth, the ancient rata sabhas were social gatl 
well as legal assemblies. Thus, before the last course of the meal se 
the session of the sabhd, one might challenge another to eat more, 
was served in equal quantities until one could eat no more. The v 
an extra handful and declared that he (or his village, if outsiders p 
concerned) had triumphed over the other. Several may likewise 
but the challenge could be declined (Kapuruhami. 1909). 
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jurisdiction of a vata sabha. Besides the practice of charms (hint- 
yam),73 false and malicious accusations of disgraceful conduct, and 
actions in contempt of the vata sabhd, the other offences all relate to 
illicit social and sexual relations between members of different castes 
or classes. An assembly specifically convened to hear a caste dispute 
was also known as a variga sabha. 


A rata sabha@ was an assembly of the principal citizens and officials 
‘(including the mohottalas, liyanardla, badderala, and undirala), and 
was held at the maduva of the village, in a temporary building 
erected specially for the occasion, or at the house of a chief.74 When 
a case arose which necessitated a convention of a rata sabhd, the 
gamardla notified the mohottdla that such an assembly should be 
 conyened, and the latter referred the matter to the vanniyar whose 

- lékam or secretary informed the gamardlas of the date of the im- 
pending visit of the chief for a session of the rata sabha. The gama- 
vala sent for the people of the craftsmen and artisan (kotfalbadda) 

castes who served the village, to prepare the venue of the assembly 
> (sabha mandapé) : the washermen were responsible for hanging 
white cloth to serve as a ceiling (uduviyan bavdinava), and laid 
4 pavadas on the floor to walk on ; the carpenter made seats and 
“erected foranas or ornamental arches, the potter supplied the 
Vcooking pots, the blacksmith the knives. The gamardlas supplied 
" the rice and were responsible for seeing to the preparation of the 

meals served at the sessions—another reason for his double share 
the village field. 


The vanni bandara arrived in a palanquin with his retinue, which 
included dancers and whip-crackers. His emblems of authority 
es, swords, daggers &c.) were placed on a ceremonial chair 
ich was covered with a white cloth. The officials then offered 
le vanniyar presents and bundles of betel leaves. When the assembly 
seated and silenced, a mohottdla or badderiila rose and with the 
oval of the vanniyar, proclaimed : 


We hold this sabhd in the presence of the four great gods of the four 
quarters of the world who govern this earth, and other titular deities 
the village. These greater and lesser gods will bear witness to the 
that we decide true to the facts, and will submit our decisions to 
ely of the gods. We too will report our decisions to the king’s 
souncil.75 


“Tevers in his official Diary (CGA. 30/6, 1884) records that petitions 
tives of persons alleged to have became insane from hiiniyam charms, 
m. Hiiniyam are small clay image into which pins are thrust, 
® belief in their noxious powers is as real as the practice is ancient.” 
tt would appear that the principal citizens of neighbouring villages 
to the same administrative division (tuldna) were sometimes 
attend, 

is the version given by R. K. Tillakaratna in SSS, but it is 
if the decisions were in fact reported to the king’s council in Kandyan 
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Due warning is now given against uttering falsehoods, taking 
sides on account of grudges, and refusing to submit to punishments 
awarded to the guilty. Much attention is paid to etiquette and de. 
corum, which are minutely regulated : starting quarrels, talking 
unnecessarily, leaving the hall without prior permission, being 
expressly prohibited. Misdemeanours committed while the sabha 
was in session were punished, They were classified as oral offences 
(kata varadi), e.g., interrupting a speaker, using insulting language, 
which were punished with a fine of seven and a half pieces of silver ; 
bat vdradi or wrongs connected with the preparation and service 
of meals, punishable by a fine of two and a half ridis 3 and at viiradi 
or wrongs committed with the hands, e.g., improper gestures, 
neglect to fold one’s arms when addressing a superior which 
entailed a fine of seven and a half ridi.76 


The complainant opened the case by rising from his seat, his hands 
joined before him, and having saluted the vanniyar and officials 


in order of their rank (adaraya karanava), made his charge. The 


defence and witnesses were then heard. Oaths were made at a nearby 
temple if necessary. The mohottalas decided the case and award- 
ed penalties, but before their decisions were confirmed by the 
vanniyar, a relative of the convicted person begs for mercy, and 
the punishment was usually somewhat reduced, It is a no} 
worthy fact that the low-caste washerman was aske 
whether he was satisfied with the decision of the assembh 
to which he must reply in the affirmative. The convic 
person’s headgear was removed (ispili galavanava) until he recei 
his punishment, the act of baring his head symbolizing his degra. 
dation to the rodiya caste. Corporal punishment was administe 
by the mohottdla. If a fine was levied and paid, it was checked 
the badderala or lékam who divided it into four parts : one pi 
(bandara mudippuva) went to the vanniyar, another was divi 
among the mohof{alas, a third went to the other officers, and 
fourth was shared between the official representatives of the vi 
present in the sabhd, usually the gamaralas, and the vidana henay 
chief of the washermen. Should a man be unable to pay the fin 
would beg for a date for settlement. If the fine was not paid on 
date, a badderala seized the defaulter’s property, including 
his black pots and other moveables which were handed over to 
vanniyar, and all that remained of his house were the mud ¥ 
and door frames. ; 


In the case of a man subject to a ban by his variga, after 
fliction of the fine or other penalty, he and his blood-relati 
permitted to prepare meals for the assembly. When caste | 


76. Nowadays the ridz is reckoned as twenty-five cents, i. e., 
silver coin. In a variga-sabhé held in December 1954, an “ou' 
admitted into a variga by paying a fee of Rs. 37/50, ie,, 150 rida. 
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were heard and the fine imposed, the offender covered a betel-stand 
or tray with a white cloth, placed forty betel leaves and a sum of 
money (usually five rid) upon it, saluted the mohottdla and handed 
him this prohibition-tray (tahanam-vattiya).77 The mohottdla then 
made a speech releasing the offender from the ban (tahanam arina 
vakkiya), and cautioning the assembly of the consequences of 
mentioning the subject of the offence in future : 


The charge brought against this person by such an official having been 
decided by us and a suitable punishment haying been awarded, and the fine 
ordered by us in lieu of the punishment having been paid by him in full, it 
must be understood that all of us who share that fine do also share the offence. 
Further, we have associated with him, as we partook of the meal prepared by 
him, seated with him. Just as we share the fine imposed upon him for the 
offence committed, so do we share in the stigma, Therefore anyone who 
brings up this question of the stigma would besmear the whole community. 
The punishment accorded to such men, according to the Sinhalese law, is that 
the tongue should be pulled out. But this is not possible in these times, so 
he will be find 550 silver pieces and until the fine be paid no one may eat or 
drink with him.78 And by the authority of the five kings, Mahasammata, ete, 
of the gods of the four quarters and other gods, of Sinhalese kings and their 
crowns and thrones, of the vanni bandara of this district and of their letters 
of authority, hats, cornered hats, canes, etc., we hereby enjoin that no one 
; Ba rnention our decision when quarelling, or in jest, at any time what- 
_ soever. 


The offender now put on the headgear which had previously been 


_ removed. In token of the proceedings being brought to a close, the 


 badderala put down the prohibition-tray. In case the vanniyar could 
“not preside, he would send the mohottala, who reported the decision 
the essembly to him and handed him his share of the fine (bandara 
wudippuva). 


77. Alternatively, the betel-leaves may be distributed among members of 
ariga and acceptance of a betel-leaf signified forgiveness. 
8. Reference is made to the thirty-two tortures of ancient times, some 
were grim indeed and surpassed the eighteen tortures of Kautiliya’s 
aira, @.g.. rolling inside barrels lined with spikes, pulling out finger- 
ng with red-hot irons, tying with rattle-snakes round the body, 
trampling to death by elephants, and impaling. The punishment 
n made to fit the crime, 6.g., pulling out the tongue for lying and oral 
cutting off the limbs for theft, burning the tongue or pouring boiling 
into the mouth for drunkenness. But the standard fine of 550 ridi was 
favoured by the chiefs in later times, since it was lucrative, besides 
ane. Besides, the 550 ridi paid by the offender, his blood-relations 
nder the ban might be required to pay seven and a half ridi each. 
SSS. 


Ix 
DEPOPULATION AND DECLINE OF THE DRY ZONE 


THE North-central Dry Zone was for centuries the centre of Sinha- 
lese civilization, the country being governed from the ancient capi- 
tals of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva. The former figures in 
Ptolemy’s map of the first century after Christ, as “‘Anurogram. | 

mon,” the termination grammon (skt. grama, Pali gama) or village, } 
instead of pura or city, being significant, since it had already been 
a royal capital for some five centuries.8° The reign of Parakrama 
Bahu the Great (reg. A.D. 1153-1186) often regarded as marking 
the zenith of Sinhalese civilization, was nevertheless one of decline, 
Currency had been devalued, the gold massa having disappeared 
completely from circulation and replaced by copper coin. The 
Tamil invasions from South India which faced successive monarchs 
during the past millennium, troubled Parakrama, and although he — 
contrived to stem the tide of conquest, the invaders were pressing 
hard. After Parakrama the Sinhalese were gradually forced to 
withdraw south-wards, and under Bhuvanaika Bahu IV who came 
to the throne in A.D. 1344-5, the capital moved to Gampola in 
the Wet Zone. In the fifteenth century the best part of the Littora 
was in Portuguese hands, and the capital finally moved to th 
mountain fastnesses of kanda uda, ‘‘ the last resort of the weak.”8! 


Symptoms of decline had begun to manifest themselves in th 
tenth century when, ‘‘ as usual, archaizing tendencies appear 
the beginning of the decline.’’82 Architectural styles which had gone 
out of fashion in the fourth century were revived. The stipa, a solid 
dome-like structure, reached colossal dimensions and by the fo 
eentury had become the chief Buddhist shrine. It subsequen 
dwindled in size, and became a diminutive appendage to a tem) 
But it was revived in the twelfth century—‘‘ a last flicker heft 
extinction,” for the colossal tope was not attempted since tht 
That megalomania is a symptom of approaching decadence is ey 
better illustrated in the history of the tanks. j 


80. cf. Codrington (1939), 4. There is inscriptional evidence that 
gamani ( =village headman) was used by early kings up to Gaja Bahw 
113) and suggests that kingship arose out of the village system. 
was primus inter pares among village headmen, a superior gamant. 
for the usual office of village headman as distinguished from the ga 
was gamika or gamaka (in Kandyan times, gammahe or gamarala) cf J 
(1949), I. 43-45; Nicholas (1950). 

81. Hocart (1934). 

82. For a brilliant discussion of the various indices of decline 
(1934). 
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The steady increase in the number and size of the tanks in the 
Dry Zone bear witness to the increasing acreage of land under paddy 
cultivation. But a period of chaos, during which the irrigation 
works were neglected, led to the depopulation of the area. An at- 
tempt was made to stem the ebb in the twelfth century, and new 
tanks were constructed in the grand manner. But the splendour 
which marked the Indian Summer of the reign of Parakrama Bahu 
the Great (reg. A.D, 1153-1186) was hollow : resources did not keep 
pace with aspirations. The most ambitious temples of the period 
were built of bricks pilfered from earlier works, and the work was 
shoddy. “ The largest tope is mistaken for a hill by the unobservant 
visitor, whereas topes twelve hundred years earlier still retain their 
facing.”’83 The tanks, like the temples, could not stand the test of 
time. 


It is a remarkable fact that the period of the greatest and mosi 
enduring architectural and engineering feats of the Sinhalese, 
coincided with the supremacy of Mahayana Buddhism, whose acti- 
vist or extrovert spirit is evidenced in its partiality for ceremonial 
and ritual. The period of decadence in worldy undertakings was one 
of intellectual and spiritual emancipation : the eleventh century 
saw the samgha purged of Mahayana heresy, and the ascetic or 
introvert variety of Buddhism known as Hinayana became pre- 
dominant for the first time since the fourth century,.84 


The trek to the Wet Zone, where elaborate irrigation works could 
be dispensed with,85 was such, that in later Kandyan times the 
Nuvarakaliviya district became a deserted region, the remaining 


‘inhabitants left to their own resources by anenfeebled government, 86 


the population of a village did multiply to such an extent as to 
ake the formation of a new settlement imperative, it was custo- 
ary for a group of villagers to venture forth into the jungle and 
und a new village. The villagers became aware of the need for 
Such a new settlement when the irrigating capacity of a tank was 


q 83. For all this Hocart (1934) passim. 


84. cf. Paranavitana (1928), For an attempt to apply the extrovert- 
vert typology to societies, cf. C. G. Seligman, ‘* Anthropology and 
hology ” (J. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 1924.) 


Rajavaliya attributes the decline of the Great Dynasty to the de- 
fertility of the soil. 


Leonard Woolf in Village in the Jungle, (London, 1913) has subtly 
8 d the plight of the jungle villager. ‘‘ The years had brought more 

death and decay upon the village, .. Disease and hunger visited it year 
t year. It seemed, as the headman said, to have been forgotten by gods 
men, .. Jungle covered it and cut the village off... They struggled hard 
the fate that hung over them, clinging to the place where they had 
rn and lived... their women were as sterile as the earth ; the children 
been born to them died of want and fever. At last they yielded to 
le. They packed up their few possessions and left the village for ever.” 

village in the jungle ” was in the Hambantota district. 


r 
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insufficient to bring into cultivation further land,87 particularly if a 
partially ruined tank in use held sufficient water only for one crop. 
The argument for resettlement would be even more cogent if resort 
had frequently to be made to the practice of betma, on account of 
recurring periods of drought. Codrington has recorded details of 
the mode of founding a new village (gam bédndima) from notes on 
ancient custom collected at Vaviiniya in the years 1909-10. Thes 
practices could very probably have prevailed in Kandyan Times, 
and may even be traced back to the decades following the final re. 
moval of the capital of the kingdom to the Wet Zone in the mid- 
fourteenth century, leaving a sparse population in the Nuvara.- 
kalaviya district, to be still further decimated by periodic famines 
and epidemics.®8 


The villagers who proposed to found a new village went to the 
selected site and slept on the bund of one of the innumerable 
abandoned tanks, in order to find out whether there were devils or 
dreams (hina, svapna). The best omens were considered to be the 
appearance of tusker, a white horse, or a man riding, while the 
scheme was abandoned if a devil appeared. They then reported to 


the village, and the names of applicants and the extents of paddy — 
lands to be allocated to each were written on a tal-kola. Two gama. — 
ralas were elected, one for the ihala badge and one for the pahala 
bage—they were probably the eldest and most respected of the pros. 
pective settlers, and their descendants enjoyed the title and pri- 


vileges of gamarala in the new village. 


Men were sent to various parts of the jungle and bund to 
“hoo,” and the field was divided among the shareholders, 
gods and Buddha were then invoked thus : ‘‘ If there is to he deft 
from this undertaking, by the invocation (@hvana) of the fo 
guardian deities and of the Three Gems, let them-make manife 
(an omen of) hindrance.” Then one rises with a kétta and cries * 
—pura,”’ and cuts a tree once, a proceeding known as nékatael 
val allanava, taking possession of the jungle at the auspiciot 
moment. The shares were then measured and apportioned, th 
jungle felled, and paddy sown. After this first sowing, tempor 
huts of branches are built close to one another, for fear of W 
beasts. The women came with dogs and fowls which kept wal 
gave alarms, and frightened away wild animals. The la 
then divided into gardens according to the pamgu and { 


ou 


87. For an attempt to compute the irrigating capacity of a t 
Park (1908). i 

88. The innumerable derelict tanks in the Dry Zone give the imp } 
of a teeming population in a land of plenty. In point of fact, not all 
were working at the same time. Mhwv. repeatedly refers to famines, 
that the country was far from being the granary of the Hast which 
reputed to have been (cf. Codrington. 1939. 30-31). 
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houses built. The houses were grouped close to the tank bund, 
and this gam goda was surrounded by a ring fence.89 


In course of time the life of the Nuvarakalaviya villager was little 
more than a grim struggle against disease, famine, drought, flood, 
and wild beasts, and the alarming rate at which the Dry Zone was 
being depopulated was noted by Baron Mylius as recently as 18388 : 


‘ What led me first to form the opinion that the population was decreasing 
was my attention being called to the vast number of postponements of the 
cases in court, all on account of illness. I observed that a good number of 
individuals appeared with deformities, blemishes, &c., and enquiring into the 
cause found that they all originated in diseases, one of which appears peculiar 
to Nuvarakalaviya which I do not quite understand, but it is called conta- 
gious and makes its appearance internally by pains, and then eruptions. They 
call it parangi or paranchi. This term IT understand was synonymous with our 
venereal but this disease is certainly not it if as they say it is so contagious 
as to be caught by merely sitting on the same mat or bench with one affected- 
This I do not believe, but think to render it contagious there must be contact 
upon the whole. I think it may originate in a disease not dissimilar to vene- 
real, that it is hereditary, that it may be contracted by poverty, bad food 
and clothing, exposure, &c, It sometimes deprives individuals of their nose, 
pallet, leaves large (seldom curable) ulcers on the body, whiteness of skin 
resembling leprosy, and the like. It is said only to attack the human species 
once in a life, children are purposely made to catch it when the cure is not 
difficult or dangerous, but it is seldom eradicated in adults... It is one of the 
causes of my belief in the decrease of the population. Secondly, in enquiring 
' into the children of the higher classes who may be supposed not under the 

influence of bad food or clothing or exposure, &c., I find that out of all the 
mudiyansé people individually there is but one man who has a son eighteen 
years of age and none of maturer years, that all the young healthy looking 
men of thirty or thereabouts who have been married for ten or twelve years, 
“not one of them have more than one child. Now I do not think this can go 
hand in hand with a progressively increasing population,’90 


_ Many of the tanks had been abandoned, and even when the 
gers did combine to repair the breached bund of a derelict 
tank, the absence of suitable spills frequently led to the overtopping 
id consequent breach of the bund, until at length the villagers 
e forced to relinquish the uneven struggle against nature. In 
ly cases, the pastoral rice-growing village folk turned into no- 
ie bands eking out a miserable existence by hén cultivation.91 
ley preferred hén to paddy cultivation because crops like kurakkan 
ed less water and were less liable to fail during a drought, be- 
the fact that their yield was greater. ‘‘ They enjoy the des- 
ie the jungle, the fine blaze after it, and the wild life that 
lows. 


. Codrington (1938), Appendix 1. 

Mylius, Report of 14-11-1838 (Brodie Mss.). On parangi, cf. Boake 
© disease is akin to yaws, and is nowadays cured by one injection 
. Weir (1933). 

Rhys Davids (1878). 


APPENDIX 


IEVERS ON MUTTI MAMGALAYA, OR THE POT CEREMONY TO 
GOD ATYANA* 


THE god Aiyana (qBc29) presides over tanks which are supposed J 
to be under his special protection. When a tank fills and is about to Bi 
spill the elders of the village, chiefly gamardlas, proceed to the tank, ( : 
and at the mufti-namana tree (QOSHOD OW) a salute is ‘ offered’ : 
to the god by the firing of two guns. The chief gamardla then steps 
forward and sends up a ydtika, or an address, in which he announces 
to the god that the tank is being filled, and that cultivation will be 
begun, and that after the harvest is gathered the mul-mamgalé will be 
performed, At the same time a few copper coins—one or two panams 
in value—are wrapped up a in piece of rag daubed in saffron. The piece 
of rag with coppers is then tied to a branch of the tree, closing the 
ceremony by commending the tank, village, its residents, and its cattle 
to the protection of the deity, This last ceremony is called panduru- 
bandinava (BQO, AF2Os) 


The harvest is gathered. The villagers assemble and appoint a day 
for the performance of the muffi ceremony. The nearest anumédtirdla 
(the mouth-piece or (?) oracle of a god, is invited; the tom-tom beaters 
and the dhobies are noticed. The appointed day arrives, and the 
chief gamardla directs that every shareholder of the village should 
contribute towards the mufti feast. Rice, cocoanut oil, cakes and sweet 
plantains, and betel and areca-nut are collected. At evening the 
assembled people are served with rice and curry, milk rice, cakes, 
and plantains, The meal being over, the anwmdtirdla, accompained 
by the whole village, proceeds in procession with two new earthen 
pots to where the tree stands on the bund. A raised platform, over. 
hung with cloth and built under the shade of the tree at an early hour 
of the evening, receives the betel offering. The pots, incensed and — 
daubed with saffron, are now placed on the platform, or yahana. 
The anwmitirala sends up a ydtikdva or an address, to the god, and 
then begins to dance. Dancing and tom-toming continue till dawn, 
At break of day the pots are carried up to the tree and laid on the 
stumps of two branche . 


The god, through his anwmdtirala, makes known that the offeri 
are accepted, and that the tank, the village with its inhabitants, bo 
man and beast, are taken under his protection for a certain period- 
one, two, or three years, according to the pleasure of his divine maj 
The people return to the village, and the anwmdtirdla with th 
The latter dances, and the tom-toms beat until the mid-day mi 
ready. At noon this is eaten and the people disperse. 

A somewhat similar ceremony is performed in the case of an epi 
among men or beasts. 

The deity ‘ Ayanar’ is said to be Tamil, and his proper na 
« Kai-yanar, so called because he sprang from the head of 
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SOON after the British annexation of the Kandyan Provinces in 1815, 
a Convention was held at the deposed King’s Palace between the 
British Governor on the one part, and the principal Kandyan Chiofs 
on the other, and it was agreed and established, among other things, 
‘* to all classes of the people the safety of their persons and property, 
with their civil rights and immunities according to the laws, insti- 
id tutions, and customs established and in force amongst them.”! 
Since no indigenous exposition of the laws, customs, and institutions 
of the country existed, the British authorities were constrained to 
collect and record them for administrative purposes. The records of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Kandyan Provinces contain a 
wealth of data on Kandyan social organization, The members of the 
original Board were (Sir) John D’Oyly, Resident and First Commis- 
sioner, James Gay, Judicial Commissioner, and Simon Sawers, Revenue 
Commissioner. The Board asked the several Kandyan chiefs for 
** documents of information ” on various subjects such as the disdva’s 
emoluments, the honours and privileges of the Chiefs and the extent 
of their authority, lists of villages, the services to which the various 
classes were liable, the dress worn by different castes and ranks, and 
so on. (CGA. Series 11, 18, 21 ; ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B ” Series, ete.). 


The Board also constituted a judicial tribunal (in later cases the 
Judicial Commissioner alone presided), and in its deliberations it was 
assisted by a panel of chiefs, designated Assessors, who were versed. 
in the customs of the country. Apart from data on legal principles 
contained in the records of the judicial proceedings (CGA. series 23)?, 
the evidence deposed in these cases contains valuable information on. 
various aspects of social organization, e.g. marriage and kinship, on 
_ account of the interminable digressions to which witnesses were 

prone, with little regard for relevance. In the collection of the principles 
governing unwritten customary law, difficulties were encountered : 


“There being no written law, the Assessors sometimes give con- 
tradictory opinions upon what they state to be the custom of tho 
country. Some of these customs however are so certain and indu- 
bitable as to be generally acknowledged and acted upon as tho 
law of the land and therefore are not liable to perversion, but 
others admitting of doubts and various constructions give rise to 
conflicting opinions by different Assessors, who then form their 
opinion of each particular case according to their respective views 
of its merits, being influenced sometimes by impure or partial 
motives,’’3 


Clause 4 of the Proclamation of March 2nd., 1815. The Portuguese, 
Says, “‘ preserved to these people (the Sinhalese of the Littoral) 
s and customs of their ancestors,” and the Dutch did the same. But 

of these traditional laws and customs were obliterated in the low- 


4, August 15th., 1822 (BJC. CGA, 23/7). 


and officiated in that capacity from 1821 until his retirement in 1827, | 
that he convened the chiefs of various districts to ascertain the laws of i 
ritance. He suggested that D’Oyly’s work and his own Memoranda be 
lated into Sinhalese by Armour with the assistance of Katupitiye 
(Sawers to the Chief Secretary, December 30th., 1826). But at the ti 
Sawers retirement no such translation was made. 


of the work was acquainted with Roman Law. But the lists of castes 
entitle us to conclude that Niti-nighanduva was the work of a low- 
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For the guidance of the early administrators, Sir John D’Oyly, 
the able resident who was versed in the Sinhalese language, began a 
treatise on the Constitution of the Kandyan kingdom which unfortu- 
nately he did not live to complete. D’Oyly’s acquaintance with 
Kandyan affairs began with the system of espionage he organized in 
the Kandyan kingdom five years before the British occupation, and 
his Diary throws much light on military matters. The data for D’Oyly’s 
Constitution was derived partly from cases, partly from personal 
observation, and partly from information collected from the Chiefs, 
There is no doubt that an authoritative document on Kandyan laws 
and customs was known both to the chiefs and the Commissioners, 
for in Ganhalle Maduva Arachchilla vs. Wereke Megasuri Mudiansela- 
gedere Arachchillat the udagabada nilame observed that he did not 
concur in the opinion given by the Assessors who sat on the case on 
the point of Kandyan Law, and referred to the information collected 
by the Resident (D’Oyly) in regard to the Kandyan Law of inheritance 
as proof. 


The date of this collection by D’Oyly5 is unknown, but contrary to 
Hayley® such an official compilation was obviously in existence when 
the udagabada nilamé referred to it in August 1822. The nilamé’s 
citation also provides a clue regarding the origin of that enigmatic 
Sinhalese work Niti-nighanduva.7 Although the latter was not known 
to D’Oyly and Sawers in its present form, they were certainly acqu- 
ainted with an earlier work on which it was probably based, and from 
which Armour derived material for his Notes on Kandyan Law, publis- 
hed in The Ceylon Miscellany in 1842. Lawrie’ points to a striking 
parallel between a passage in the Niti-nighanduva and a statement 
made by the Assessors in a case in 1823 regarding the custom for free 
families to attach themselyes to valavvas of chiefs for generations 
without any implication of a relation of slavery, and infers that the 
Niti-nighanduva was written after 1823. This conclusion is unwar- 
ranted : The Assessors more probably made the statement in question 
on the authority of the earlier official compilation on which Niti- 
nighanduva was based. 


When D’Oyly planned his Constitution he probably intended to detail 
the administration of each province, but the unfinished manuscript 
dealt only with Four Koralés, One manuscript of this important work 
was communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society, London by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, and was published for the first time in the Society’s 
Transactions (1835). A new edition, with annotations and additional 
notes by Simon Sawers and others was compiled by L. J. B. Turner 


5. Simon Sawers, who succeeded James Gay as Judicial Comn 


6. Hayley (1923), 16. 
7. Hd. Le Masurier and Panabokke (1880). It is possible that thi 


G 


" accuracy, it also exhibits the intimacy which can only be gained by a 
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and published by the Government Press in 1929. But the work remains 
what it claims to be—‘‘ A Sketch of the Constitution of the Kandyan 
Kingdom.” Yet, in a great many matters this is the sole authority, and 
no student of the subject is ever likely to underestimate its importance. 


Towards the end of the last century Sir Archibald Campbell Lawrie 
planned an ambitious Gazetteer of the Central Province, The two volumes 
published by the Government gave a history of every place in the 
Central Province, with the exception of Kandy itself. Lawrie intended 
the third volume to contain ‘‘ a short history of the Kandyan Kingdom 
and Constitution, a description of the town of Kandy and its temples, 
and what I know of Kandyan Laws and Customs, and also an index 
and Glossary ’’ (Preface to volume II). The materials for this work, 
found among his papers after his death in 1914, were bound in five 
manuscript volumes, now at the Commonwealth Relations Office 
Library, London.? 


The chief secondary source on Kandyan Law is Hayley (1923), an 
useful, but not always accurate, general account. 


The official Reports and Diaries of the Agents of Government of the 
Kandyan Provinces contain detailed information on provincial 
matters including land tenure and revenue. Particularly noteworthy 
are the reports on Sabaragamuva by George Turnour and Herbert 
Wright (CGA. A. 551). The early Administration Reports of the 
Government Agents of the Kandyan Provinces are also of interest. 
Of the official Manuals and Gazetteers, Lawrie’s Gazetteer of the Central 
Province (1894-6), Bell’s Report on the Kdgalla District (1892), and 
Tevers’ Manual of the North-Central Province (1899), are of abiding 
interest. Mention must also be made of the Reports of the Service 
Tenures Commissioner Sir J. F. Dickson, and the Temple Lands Com- 
mission (Sessional Papers). The secondary authority on land tenure is 
Codrington’s highly condensed Ancient Land Tenure (1938). 


In the public Record Office, London, there are the dispatches on 
Kandyan Affairs (Series CO 54), particularly on political and eco- 
nomic matters. The data collected by the Commissioners of Eastern 
Enquiry contain reports on various aspects of economic and legal 
organization in the Kandyan Provinces, by Turnour and others 
(Series CO 416. Vols. 19, 20 and 21). Some of the manuscript material 
is in an advanced state of decay. 


The first important historical work concerning Ceylon to be written 
in English was Robert Knox’s Historical Relation (1681). It was 
designed to introduce English readers to the strange ways of an 
exotic people, and in it the author produced a veritable ethnographic 
Monograph. The book describes the state of Sinhalese society in the 
seventeenth century in much the same way as a modern social anthro- 
‘eld would portray the social life of a ** primitive’ community. 

Knox’s perennial classic is remarkable for its almost uncanny 


Participant-observer who has spent a considerable time among the 
people he studies, participating in their way of life. As the product of 
“near twenty years” of such participant-observation, Knox has for 
over two centuries been an undisputed authority on ‘‘mediaeval’ 
Sinhalese society. Rhys Davids assesses the work as follows : 


ce ea hates 


ee Ts 


according to the writer’s personal preferences or impressions, and not’ 
basis of an 


the Army Medical Staff in Ceylon. 


the previous century. The rift between the specialist and the 


Interest in Knox’s classic was revived after the British occupation 
and its importance universally recognized, Fellowes (‘* Philalethes 2) 
subjointed Knox’s text to his History of Ceylon (1817). 


Many of the early British writers on Ceylon had much the same 
objective as Knox ; to provide the European reader with interesting 
information about a strange country. These accounts range from the 
casual travel book such as that by Hoffmeister (1848) to laborious 
compilations like the bulky tomes of Tennent’s Ceylon (2nd ed., 1860) 
—long revered by scholars for the sheer mass of factual and biblio- 
graphical data they contained. These encyclopaedic accounts differed 
in their presentation and emphasis according to the interest of their 
authors : some were obviously impressionistic,!1 others more “ objec- 
tive.” But even such a ‘‘ scientific” account as Davy’s Interior of 
Ceylon (1821) was necessarily arbitrary in its selection of fact. The 
encyclopaedic account purported to be comprehensive and as such 
was obliged to deal indiscriminately with such diverse subjects as fauna 
and flora, climate and geology, ethnology, social and political institu- 
tions, economy, law, art, religion, and the history of the island from the 
‘earliest ” times. Yet Davy!2 typified the attitude of a generation of 
scientists who were willing and able to study all varieties of human 
activity and experience as problems of science. Excessive specializa- 


tion had not yet inhibited the curiosity of the man of science educated _ 


in the fundamentals of current knowledge. 


A reaction followed in the latter half of the last century, and the 
encyclopaedic account, regarded as the bane of ‘‘ scientific ” history, — 
was left to the dilettante.13 Scholars now concentrated on the authenti 
cation and accumulation of a great deal of valuable, but uncoordi. 
nated, raw material, Zpigraphia Zeylanica and the various specialized 
journals were the outcome of this reaction. The pages of several anti- 
quarian journals!4 abounded with information on such subjects as 4 
paddy cultivation ceremonies, collected without rhyme or reason, — 
as ‘‘ fork-lore.” ug 

es 


10. Rhys Davids (1877), 33. 
11. ‘‘Impressionistic? in the sense that historical data was co 


“* objective ” scheme. 


12. John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., brother of Sir Humphrey Davy, ¥ 


13. H. Williams’ Ceylon (1951) falls far short of the general ccou 


_ The Sinhalese sources consist largely of palm-leaf manuscripts in 
Temple and other libraries, They include many documents of socio- 
logical interest which have been strangely neglected in favour of the 


literary works, The class of works comprising the kada-im pot or 


boundary books, the vitti-pot or books of incidents,!5 the twda-pat and 
léka miti were written in colloquial Sinhalese prose, and being devoid 
of literary merit, were not generally known to, or valued by the 
Sinhalese literati16 The lékam-miti or Land Rolls alone provide as 
uncharted area for research in land tenure and economic organization. 


th 
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aba, mustard, mustard-seed, 86, 197, 
244, 
acariya, smith, blacksmith, sub-caste 


of navandannéd, q.v., i78n, 177, | 


181, 182, 191. 
ddaraya karanavd, to salute or honour 
distinguished person by joining 

i both hands, 256, 

address, forms of, 177. 

adhikarama, (pl.adhikdramvaru, abbr. 
i adikar), chief officer of state. limits 
‘" of power, 14; functions, 19-22; 27; 

role in king’s coronation, 28; 29; 

30; his permission required to fell 
a royal forests, 46; 58; 97; 113; role 
in Kandy Perahiira (q.v.), 137; 

\ 138; 147; judicial powers, 152-153; 

\ 158n; ignorance of law, 154; 

| signatures on sittu, 157; authority 

a required for oaths (divi), 160, 161; 
249, 

: q adoption, 224, 

r adukku, cooked food supplied to 
officer on circuit, as distinguished 
from pdhidum (uncooked provi- 
sions) q.v., 51, 72, 97. 

adu kula, low castes, 170, 171. 

adultery, 145. 

aduttu déval, appurtenance to a field 
comprising high land, gardens, hén 

(q.v.) ete., 41, 48, 

Aggrabodhi VII (reg. A.D. 781), 189. 
ailépola, Adhikarama of last king. 
13, 13n; dismissal from office, 22; 
50, 65, 107n, 1538n, 156, 159n, 173, 
206. 


ahura, fistful; measure of surface, 91. 
 Aiyana, a deity, 247, 262. 
aja, low caste title, 177. 
_ akka, elder sister, female parallel 
cousin older than speaker, 214, 
_ dla, water-course, stream, canal, 41. 
dlapata (pl.dlapat), two strips at 
| either end of a pota or tract of 
paddy land, next to the kurulupdlu 
(q.v.), being the property of the 
leadman or gamarala (q.v.). Hence 
_thala (upper) and pahala (lower) 
alapat. 238, 238n, 246. 
id, V. vita 
( » channels leading water to 
paddy field, 246, 


Glatti, offering of lights to a deity; 
lights waved before or over the 
of an important person as a marl 
of blessing; incantation offered by 
maidens preliminary to a king's 
movements; oblation. dlatiammd, 
Woman who performs dlatti service, 
76; dlatti service 96, 

Alavatugoda Dévale, 161. 

alienation of land, 97. 

allegiance, 124, 

alut-asviidduma=asviiddum ypota v. 
pota, 

alut avurudda, New Year, 75, 113, 
117n, 121, 

aut bata, lit.new rice; first fruits, 244, 

alut baten kiri itiri, ceremony of 
cooking new rice, 247, 

Alutgama village, 21, 

alut gamkéra péruva, new land- 
holding regiment (of maduve contin- 
gent) 96, 105, 121, 

Alutnuvara Dévile, 20, 161. 

Aluvihare Mahatmayé, 159, 

Aluvihare Vanisékera Mudiyansé 
family, 15n. 

dl-vi, Vv. vi. 

Ambiikke Dévale, 161. 

ambalama, a rest-house; venue of 
gamsabhava or village council q.v., 
149. 

Ambanvala Riila, 12n, 62. 

ambattayé (pl.), caste of barbers, 186, 
191. 


ambuva, wife, 216n. 

am keliya, 78. 

amma, mother (ammandi, a term of 
endearment), 214. kud@ amma or 
podi amma=mother’s younger sis- 
ter father’s younger brother’s wife; 
loku ammdé=mother’s elder sister, 
father’s elder brother’s wife, 214, 
214n, 

Ampitiya, 3n, 20. 

amu, a kind of millet (paspalum sero- 
biculatum); the weight of the amu 
seed was a unit of weight, 86; as 
measure of capacity, 89. 

amuna, (i) a measure of capacity, 
equal to 4 pdla, q.v. (ii) a measure 
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of area equivalent to the sowing- 
extent of one amunam of seed 89, 
90, 91. 
ada, share, usually one-half; pro 
prietor’s portion (karw-ardé—one- 
quarter; aidé—one-third), 45, 45n, 
51, 56, 60n, 71, 105, 117, 124. 
andakarayd, cultivator or tenant of 
. afda land, 97, 98, 124, 125n. 
anda-mutiettuva, proprietor’s 
cultivated in atida, 62. 
atdina dima, ceremony of giving 
wearing apparel to bride by bride- 
groom, 199. 
Andrews, Robert, 1103n, 110, 110n, 
233n, 
Augammana Adhikarama, 159. 
aiguia, lineal measure equal to a 
finger’s breadth, 89, 
anilabadda, class of tenants with un- 
fixed or indefinite service; chief of, 
31. anilakdraya, individual of such 
a class, 66n. 
aniyam daha bamba, ‘‘unfixed ten 
fathoms” at bottom of paddy field 
(DZ). 238n. 
aniyam viita, v. vita. 
anumitirdla, astrologer, 262. 
Anurédhapura, 3n, 234, 236n, 242, 
250n, 258. 
appa, (alt.appocei, appacci), father; 
bdlappa (bappa), kuda appa, 
father’s younger brother, father’s 
male parallel cousin younger than 
father, mother’s younger sister’s 
husband; lokw appa, mahappa, 
father’s elder brother, father’s male 
parallel cousin older than father, 
mother’s elder sister’s husband, 212 
appu, appuhami, terms of respect 
added to men’s names; gentlemen- 
in-waiting, 15, 53, 172, 177. 
“appurtenance” of mud-land or field 
(Sinh.aduttu, q.v.), 41, 48, 49n. 
Gracei, (alt.dracct rdla, abbr. to 
Graccila), officer appointed over a 
village or group of villages, in rank 
below a kordla, g.v.; of atapattu, 
q.v., 101, 181; judicial powers, 154, 
155; 173; 216. 
@acci vasam, land held by Gracci, 117. 
@rak-gala, charmed stone placed on 
threshing-floor as protection against 
evil, 81, 84. 
aramudala, y. maha aramudala. 
arava, a newly opened field, 121n. 
areka-nut, 42, 113, 183, 197, 247, 262; 
areka-nut cutters (Sinh. gira-kéiti), 
121. 


land 


Aristotle, 229. 
army, 52, 103, 103n, 107. 
artillerymen, ‘16, 103, 105. 
Aryans, 4, 5, 5n, 
Asgiriya Vihara, 3n, 78, 137. 
aspamtiya muhandiram nilamé, 
master of the stables, 17, 31. 
astrologer (Sinh. ndkatrala), 139, 191, 
197, 226. 
asvidduma (alt.dalupata), land newly 
brought into cultivation as a paddy 
field by an asvaddumkdraya. Hence, 
anglicised verb, ‘‘to asvaddumize,” 
44, 45, 69. 
dsvaha, lit, eye-poison; evil eye: evil 
or injury supposed to be caused by 
evil eye, 80. 
atalossa, a measure of. capacity; a 
handful, with fingers slightly bent 
inwards, 91. 
atapattu, the messenger staff of the 
disdva q.v., 24, 31; 71, 101, 116, 
116n, 117, 118, 181; privileges of, 
58, 59, 153. atapattu. service, 61, 97, 
aapattu villages, 60. 
at-dariduvava a forest with trees the 
stems of which are of the size of a 
forearm, 47n. 
atmaya, self, 227n. 
dita (alt, deci), grandmother, 212, 
attam karanava, to perform agri- 
cultural services for another, 81. 
Attaragama Nilamé, 156. 
attikarama, premium on money-loan 
paid by borrower, 111. 
dtulkattals rajakarikarana-tya, * per- 
formers of service at the inner I 
shrine,’ being officials of the Temple — 
of the Tooth (dalada méligdva), 76. 
dul vahala, inner gate, of palace, 185. 
atuva, bin or garner for storing paddy, — 
granary 65, $4, 236; afuva-keeper 
of royal fields, 53. 
at-viradi, improper gestures punish. 
able at district councils or rata 
sabhas, g.v. (DZ), 256. 3 
Audience Hall, 153n; as venue of 
Great Court (maha naduva), 157. 
avadana maduva, royal bury 
ground, 28. 
dvdssa, near in relationship, a 
relationship, 216, dvédssa 
male cross-cousin, 198. 
avupata, sun-leaf, palm-leaf umbi 
54, 
avurudda, year, 92; avurudda pan 
ru, New Year tribute in cash, 1! 
ayttt, belonging to, 96. 


aristocracy of farmers, 171, 216. 


ayiyd, elder brother, male 
cousin older than speaker, 21) 


badahédlaya, potter, man of that caste, 
31, 99, 121, 173n, 191. badahdla- 
badda, potter’s department, 184. 
bada iritigu, a species of maize, 86. 
badallu, gold and silver smiths, sub- 
caste of navandannd, q.v., 182. 
badavadilla, land granted by govern- 
ment to individuals in considera- 
tion of offices held or services 
rendered (pl. badavddili,) 14, 96. 
badda, (i) rent or tax, (ii) a body of 
payers of such tax, e.g., a caste 
organised as a department, such as 
badahila-badda, (iii) the territory 
occupied by such tax payers; 99 
181, 187. 
badderdla, officer who collected taxes 
and fines, 251, 255, 256, 257. 
Baden-Powell, B.H., 245, 
Badulla District, 47n. 
baga, divisions of a tract (pota) of a 
paddy field into three protions 
called thala-bage, méda-bage, paha- 
la-bdge, 238, 238n. 260. 
Baldeus, Phillip, 204n. 
Balfour, J.A., 242n. 
bali, propitiation, offering or sacri- 
fice to planets; effigy of planet-god, 
174, 186, 227, 227n. 
bamba, fathom (about 6 feet); 
distance between extended arms, 
89. banddra bamba, the king’s 
measure, 89. 
bamunu, priestly (caste), 171n; bamu- 
nagama, ‘brahmin village,’ 170n. 
tdnd, sister’s son, son-in-law, 215, 
218. 
bandara, lord; bandara bim, lord’s 
land, 62n; bandara goda bim, appur- 
tenances of lord’s demesne, 50; 
bandara mudippuva, chief’s share 
of fine collected at district council 
(rata sabhdva), usually one-fourth 
part. This is tied into a knot in a 
cloth which is entrusted to the 
leading mohotidla (q.v.) to be taken 
to the chief (mudippuva=knot), 
256, 257. 
banishment; in royal village, 144; 
across the river, 145n, 179. 
barber, 184n, 191, 192. 
barter, 110. 
_ Basham, A.L., 5n. 
nayaka nilamé, principal lay in- 
cumbent of dévdle (q.v.), 31; of 
Maha Dévaile, 74; 75: 75n; 99; of 
Dalada Miligava, 122; of Nata 
Bevale, 136; of Alutgoda Dévale, 
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by low-caste persons (padu), 117, 
121; baigam caste, 56, 105. 


batkavana mamgalla, rice-feeding 
ceremony, 220. 
batkavapuda-nama (alt. bat-nama), 


name given to child on the occasion 
of his first feed of rice, usually at 
seven months, 172, 226. 

bat-pidi _madrukirima, exchange of 
rice-balls between bride and bride- 
groom at weddings, 199. 

batu, brinjal, fruit used for curry, 244, 

Batugedara village, 50, 

batvadana vannaku nilamé, king’s 
aterer, 17. 

bat véradi, offences in connection with 
the preparation and service of 
meals in district councils (rata 
sabhas, q.v.) (DZ), 256. 

beards, prohibition of, 177. 

bedagana, separately, divided, 246, 

Beligal Koralé, 13, 61n. 

Bell, H.C.P., 14n, 25n, 49n, 51n, 65, 
65n, 78n, 81n, 82n, 120n, 218n, 267. 

beravayd (pl.) caste of drummers; 
beravabadda (alt. mahdbadda) 
drummer’s department; chief of 
31; 100, 137, 176, 179, 186, 191. 
Hence badde minihd, respectful 
term for drummer. 

Bertolacci, Anthony, 44n, 111n. 

Berwick, T. 63n, 69n, 195n, 208n. 

bét, medicine, 17. bét-gé, the royal 
dispensary, 15, 116, 153; bétge 
muhandiram nilamé, chief physician 
to the king. 17. bét-tel, medicinal 
oil, 15. 

betel leaf (Sinh. bulat), 41, 68, 75, 79, 
96, 117, 118, 132, 197, 198, 199, 
216, 248, 257n, 262. 

betma, division of a field on account 
of shortage of water, each share 
being a betma-pamguva, (DZ), 239, 
251. 

Bhuvenaika Bahu I (reg. A.D. 1271- 
1283), 235; Bhuvenaika Bahu ITV 
of Gampola (reg. A.D. 1344-5), 3; 
Bhuvanaika Bahu V (reg. A.D. 
1372-3—1405-6), 49, 1l4n, 251 
251n, 258; Bhuvenaika Bahu VI 
(reg. c. A.D. 1469), 8, 12, 114n, 
233n. 

binara, one of the Sinhalese months 
(mase, q.v.), 244. 

binna, matrilocal marriage, 203-204, 
204n, 222. 

binndgima, first ploughing, 79. 

Binténna, 19, 23. 


_ batgama, lit. * rice-village,’ inhabited 


birinda, wife, 216n. 
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bisdgama, a queen’s village (pl. bisd- 
gam), 44, 50, 

bisdkofuva, (pl. bisdkotu), a square 
shaft or well sunk through the bund 
of a tank to the bottom of a sluice 
leading from the inside of the tank 
to the fields, 242, 

bittara vadanand, ceremony of plant- 
ing small portion in middle of a 
paddy field before sowing the 
whole, 246, 

Boake, W.J.S., 261n. 

bola, béla atta, a bundle of leaves, 
generally of gurulla, set up ata 
field to show that it has been 
appropriated by the party setting 
it up, and that none had a right to 
enter and cultivate it, 51, 59, 159, 
159n, 

66, a tree scared to Buddhists (ficus 
religiosia), 81, 173, 250. 

Coals, enclosure around 6 tree, 

n. 

bondikhula lékam, chief of the depart- 
ment instituted by tho last king 
for the royal iron cannon, 16, 

Bovatta royal village, 51n. 

Boyd, Hugh, 9n. 

bows and arrows, 107, 108, 108n, 181. 

boycott (Sinh, tahanama) (DZ), 253. 

boys employed in the royal store- 
house (maha gabaddva), 52. 

brahmin, 171n. brahmin village 
(Sinh, bamunugama), 170, 170n. 

bribes, 118, 155, 156n. 

brick fortifications, 108. 

British, 3, 108n; spies of, 106; 
parainistration of Nuvarakalaviya, 


Brodie, Alexander Oswald, 78n, 80n, 
238n, 239, 240n, 245n, 248n. 

Brohier, R.L., 242n. 

Buckland, W, 148n. 

Buddha, 216, 260; Buddha Era, 49n, 
92; tooth relic of, 76; sacred feot of, 
82, 227. 

Buddhism, 170n, 4; 
followed by kings, 12. 

buffaloes, 41, 79, 124, 125n. 

bulat atta, bundle of (forty) betel 
leaves, 79, 82, $4. 

Bulatgama village, 19. 

bulaisurulla, (lit. a bundle of betel 
leaves) fee to judge or chief; 51, 56, 
58, 77, 98, 101, 110, 118, 122, 155, 
250n. 

iy > pip ae ee 


precepts of, 
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Cameron, ©. H., 154n. 

capacity, measures of, 89-90, 

carpenters, 181-182, 185, 191. 

caste, 59, 69n, 85, 98, 99, 186, 234, 
236, 236n; ceremonial castes, 244; 
252-258, 254, 255, 256, 257; secu- 
larization of, 180-187;  *‘ caste 
system,”’ 100, 169-179; caste con- 
troversies of 19th, century, 176n; 
caste disputes (Sinh. kula vitti), 
250; caste endogamy, 177; sub- 
castes, 100n, 

cattle-stealing, 144, 

charisma, ‘* gift of grace,” 10; routi- 
nization of charisma, 11, 12, 

chunam boxes, 182. 

chunam burner (caste), 
hunibadda. ‘a 

cinnamon department, 100, 187. in. 

classificatory kinship, 208n, 215, 220, , 

cocoanuts (Sinh. pol), 41, 76, 79, 114, iM 


64, v. also 


115, 116, 121, 132, 197, 200. cocoa. if 
nut scraper (Sinh. hiramana), 182. ta 
Colombo market, 183. opal’ 


Codrington, H. W., 3n, 4n, 22n, 40, a 
40n, 46, 48n, 61n, 66n, 96n, 103n, 4 
11in, 112n, 115n, 126n, 150, 150n, 
18In, 187n, 238n, 242n, 260, 260n, 3 
261n, 267. , f 

Colebrooke Commission, 115n, 117n. J x 

commensality, rules of, 177, 

Sf gommunal ” cultivation, 245, 247- i 

48. b 

commutation of grain-tax for money, f 


concubinage, 177, 
197, 226. 

confiscation of property, 104; for 
crimes, 44, 50, 144, 

songiehng judicial decisions, 156, 


177n, 178, 179, 


connubium, 202. ’ 
conscription, 106. i) 
Convention, Kandyan, 1815, 172n. 
cooks, caste (vahumpura, q.v.), 174, 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda K, 5, 78n._ 
coronation, 11, 27-29. 5 
corporal punishment; by Adi ¥ 
rama, 22, 144, 152; by disavas; 
Crawford, M. 8., 57n, 58n, 87n. 
cross-cousin, 198, 215, 218, L 
cross-cousin marriage, 198, 
216. 
crown forest, 47, 47n. 


d 
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dada, fine, 110, 144, 

Diidigama, 13. 

ddkuma, lit. ‘‘ seeing;” presents to 
chief (pl. déikum); paid by Adhika- 
vamas to royal treasury, 17; by 
disdva, 23, 132; 60, 101, 113, 117; 
paid to Disiva of Sabaragamuya, 
128-131; 134, 250. dakum mamgalla, 
festival at which dékum is paid, 
61, 118. 

diikum (special sense of term in rela- 
tion to kat-hal rajakdriya, q.v.), 114. 

Dalada Maligiva (fr. daladd, tooth- 
relic of the Buddha; maligava, 
palace), Temple of the Tooth, 28, 
31, 75n, 76; registers of, 119; 122, 
124, 132, 135, 139, 153, 174, 

dalumura, betel, 17. 

dalupata, newly opened land, the 
metaphor being from ‘ growing 
out ” (dulu-bud) (pl. dalupat), 48. 
v. also asutidduma. 

Dambadeniya, 235. 

Dambakaduva royal forest, 46n. 

Dambulla river, 242, 

Dambulla Temple, 73, 161. 

dancing at temple, lands held by 
woman for, 96. dancing, in pera- 
hdra, 136; at festivals, 186; at 
funerals, 229; at chief’s houses, 
235. 

darava, wife, 216n. 

Daru Naguna Kavi, 223n. 

Daryll-Forde, C, 5n. 

dasagam, a group of ten villages, 
being an ancient unit of local 
government, 234, 

dasaya, (alt. vala), slave, bondman. 
antojato, slave born within master’s 
house; dhanakkito, purchased 
slaves; karamardnito, slaves by 
capture, degradation; sdman dasa- 
viyOpagato, slaves of their own 
accord, 188. 

dati, frill of adhikarama’s state hat, 
22. 

ditigoyiya, rake, 82, 84. 

davasa, day (including night), 92. 

Davy, John, 11, 12n, 14n, 16, (quoted. 
on varnaku nilamés of treasury), 
18n, 20n, 25n, 27-29 (quoted on 
coronation), 46 (on land tenure), 
46n, 52n, 65n, 73 (quoted on temple 
lands), 73n, 78n, 87n, 99n, 100n, 
11In, 112n, 113n, 139 (on katt? and 
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191 (list of castes), 195n, 197n, 201, 
207n, 208n, 225n, 226n, 227n-228 
(quoted on funeral ceremonies), 
228n, 268, 268n. 

de Alwis, James, 174n. 

death, inquiry into, 151. 

death duties, 113. 

death penalty, 145. 

debt, 160n; principal and surety, 
148, 

decadence, 258. 

degidiydna, type of forest, 47n. 

degradation, 145, 

degraded villages (gattara), 180, 249n. 

Dehigama Udagabada Nilamé, 156n, 
159n. 

Dehigama Disiiva, 58n. 

dehiya=démadavuma, q.v. 

delicts, 144-147, 

delkodiya, official flag (dela=office, 
employment) (pl. delkodi), 23, 101, 
102. 


de-madavuma, second harrowing of 
paddy swamp, 79, 246. 

Demala Hatpattu, 47, 116, 250. 

democracy, 176. 

Denham E, B., 172n, 177n, 205 
(quoted on polyandry), 205n, 220n. 

De Wirt, Sebald, 112. 

deniya, a valley, often marshy, sui- 
table for paddy cultivation (pl. 
deni), 40. 

departments or guilds, 50, 69, 99, 
100, 101, 103 (maduwve), 105-106 
(lékam), 181, 181-183 (kottalbadda), 
184-185 (radabadda), 185 (handa- 


badda), 185 (kiruve), 185-186 
(hunubadda) 186 (beravabadda), 186 
(kinnarabadda). 


de Silva, W. A., 269n. 

dévakdraya, service of the gods, 247. 

dévale, abode of the gods, temple, 74, 
75, 75n, 76; privileges of officiating 
priests (kapurdlas), 153; oaths in, 
157, 160, 161, 162. dévdlagama, 
village attached to dévdle (pl. déva- 
lagam), 74, 74n. dévale people, 
exempt from disdva’s jurisdiction, 
24, 


deviyad=dévayd, deity (pl. deviyd), 
84. deviyanné danaya, almsgiving 
in honour of gods, 81. 

Dharma Parakrama Bahu (reg. A.D. 
1509-1528), 205. 
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Dickson, Sir J. F., 63n, 64 (quoted 
on service tenures), 64n, 229-230 
(quoted on godane ceremonies), 
236n, 241n, 242n, 245n, 267. 

diga, patrtilocal marriage, 201, 208n, 
204, 204n, 219, 228n, 224, 225, 
diga dila, bride given away in diga, 
223. 

disa lékam mitiya, provincial Land 
Rolls, 121. 

disdva, governor of a province or 
disdvané (q.v.), 20, 28, 24, 25, 51, 
54, 56, 60, 71, 72, 75, 98, 101, 102, 
106, 107, 118, 116, 117, 118, 121n, 
181, 182, 184, 185, 227, 233, 
234, 249, 250, 250n, 251; judicial 
powers, 153; ignorance of law, 154; 
authority to order oath (diviya), 
160. disave gabadagam, royal lands 
in provinces at disposal of disdva 
51; disdva mohottdla, official of 
71, 251, disdve rdjakariya, services 
claimed by disdva, 101, 117. 

Disfiva of Vellassa, quoted on the 
Kandy Perahiira, 250. 

disdvané (disavanaya, disdva), pro- 
vince or territory controlled by 
eee, Qv., 22, 23, 101, 107, 233, 

4, 

disherison of heirs-at-law, 148, 224, 

divel, service lands (10th. century), 
95. 


diviya, oath (pl. divi), 159-163. 

divi-sittuva, v.sittuva. 

divorce, 197, 200-201, 200n, 225, 
225n, 

diya, water; diya-bedum, water-shares 
41, 4in; diya-hunduva, diya-laha, 
diya-miliya, diya-pata (liquid mea- 
sures), 90. 

diyavadana nilamé (alt.divi-nilamé), 
chief of the King’s Bath, also 
principal lay officer of the Temple 
of the Tooth (dalada méaligava), 14, 
15, 27, 31,,76, 77. 

dodankema, charm for averting worm- 
pest, 247, 

Dodanvela Dévale, 161. 

Dolosbiige, 31. 

Dolosviilla Disiva, 62n. 

Downing, John, Judicial Commis- 
sioner, 189 (quoted on slavery), 
189n, 

dowry, 201, 224. 


SINHALESE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


D’Oyly, Sir John, 13n, 14n, 22n, 24, 
25, 25n, 30, 39n. 43n. 45n. 46n_ 


107 (quoted on preparations for 

war in Kandy), 107n, 110n, 111 

(quoted on interest), 1lIn, 114n, 

115, 115n, 116n, 117n, 118n, 119n, 

(quoted on lékam miti), 120n, 121n, 

125 (quoted on otw tenures), 125n, 

127, 146n, 152n, 154, 154n, 155n, 

156n, 157n, 159n, 162n, 168n, 177n, 

18In, 188n, 185 (quoted on handa- 

badda), 185n, 186n, 189n (on 

slavery) 190n, 20In, 204 (quoted 

on binna marriage), 204n, 206n, 

225n, 243n, 249n, 250, 250n, 268, 

268n, 

Dravidians, 45. 

dress, of adhikaramas, 22; regulation 
according to caste, 176-177; of 
navandannd, 182; of washers, 184; 
of kinnaru, 186. 

drowning of women, 145n. 

drummers, 174, 191; drummer-ags- 
trologer, 85. 

Dry Zone, 3, 4, 41, 57, 157, 241, 241n, 
258, 259, 260n, 261. 

dues (to lord), 63. 

duggannardla, personal attendant of 
the king, selected from the class of 
chiefs known as dugganna peéruva, 
15, lin, 16, 50, 121, 152. 

Dumbara, 19, 24, 31, 51n, 107n, 111, 
185. 

Dumbara hi lékam mitiya, (Saka 
1731), 115, 121. 

dunukdra lékama, originally chief of 

the archers, later head of the 

turmeric department, 18; dunu- 

kara people, 25, 101; dunukara 

vasam (lands), 121, 

Dunuvilla Disiva, 114; Dunuvilla 
estate, 58n. 

durdva (duré) caste, 64. 

duraya, headman of low caste, esp. 

padu, 21, 76, 77, 106, 121, 185; 

duray& people, 25, 250; duraya 

holdings, 62. 

durutu, one of the Sinhalese months 
(mdse), 244, 

Dutch, 3, 4, 235; Dutch blocade 176; 
Dutch territory, 176; Dutch Wars, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 181, 265. 


duva, daughter, man’s brother’ 
daughter, woman’s sister’s 
ter, 215. 

SsAamndan niente au dean lle 


elephants, 23, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
145n, 186, 243. elephant people, 
184n, 185, 191, 

elivenava, dawn, 91. 

Ellapola, D.B., 87n. 

emancipation of slaves, 190, 

endogamy, 252n. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica, 9n, 13n, 40n, 
4in, 43n, 48n, 49n, 57n, 58n, 74n, 
95n, 170n, 172n, 233n, 234n. 

espionage, 96n. 

etand, female honorific, 177, 190. 

evidence of absent witnesses, 157. 

evil eye, v.ds-vaha; evil tongue, v. 
kata-vaha. 

extrovert-introvert typology, 259n. 


family, 195, 224-228. 

fanam, v.panama. 

farming of revenues, 116-118. 

** father-right,”’ 222, 223. 

fees, by adhikdramas to king, 19; by 
basnayake nilamés on appointment, 
75, 76n; to astrologer, 79; mura 
ridi, in lieu of watch-duty, 101; 
118; borrowing to pay, 110; by 
successful party in lawsuit to 
disdva, 154. 

Fernando, C. M., 9n. 

Ferguson, D. W., 11n, 222n, 

Fernando, P. E. E., 4n, 

ferries, 21. 

festivals, 22, 75, 121 (festival of lights 
121n (the four festivals), 185, 186. 

fine, (Sinh. dada, q.v.) 145; 249n; 
collective, 143, 151; as perquisites 
of office, 151; imposed by gam- 
sabhdvas, 149; by uda rata chiefs, 
155. 

firearms, 108, 

fish, dried (v.karavala). 

flogging through the four streets of 
Kandy, 145. 

Forbes, J., 1ln, 40n, 150n. 

forest, 46-49n, 243-244 (DZ). 

Four Koralés, (Sinh. Satara Koralé), 
13, 13n, 23, 25, 32, 51n, 53, 60n, 
Gin, 65, 66n, 69, 99, 101, 105, 113, 
114, 116, 116n, 117, 117n, 135, 184, 
185. 

fragmentation of land, 224. 

funerals, 66, 67, 68; funeral rites, 
226-230. 


Fustel de Coulanges, 245n. 
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50-55, 56, 60, 62; 106, 113, 121, 
124, 125, 182, 183. 
gabada nilamé, chief of royal store- 
house, 16, 51 (provisioning of), 52, 
139. 
gabada people, exempt from disava’s 
jurisdiction, 24. 
gabadava, royal storehouse in charge 
of gabada nilamé, 15, 45n, 50n, 51, 
52, 53, 56, 115, 118, 124, 206n; 
maha vahala gabadawa, the principal 
storehouse, 22, 50, 51, 52, 72, 114, 
116, 119, 188, 184; palle vahala 
gabaddava, the queens’ storehouse, 50, 
51, 185; uda gabadéva, the king’s 
private storehouse, 50, 51n, 52. 
gahalagambadayé (alt.gahalayo), exec- 
utioners and scavengers, sub-caste 
of pannayd, 187. 
gahé galé kotala ahak karanava, to 
cast out person permanently from 
kin-group (variga) on account of 
serious offences by symbolically 
chopping a tree or rock, 253. 
Gaja Bahu (reg. A.D. 113), 10, 258n. 
gajandyaka nilamé, chief of the ele- 
phant department, 14, 135. 
Galagoda Adhikarama, 61n, 249. 
Galboda Koralé (Four Koralés), 25; 
Galboda Pattuva, 25, 121. 
galgdnno, lapidary, stone-polisher (a 
division of the navandanné caste), 
182. 
galladu, of elephant department, in 
charge of decoy elephants, 185. 
gallat-gam (alt.gamlat-gam), villages 
in Three KGoralés held on the tenure 
that the grantee had no other right 
than that of having the proprietor’s 
field (muttetiwva) cultivated for 
himself by the tenants who had to 
pay dues and render services to 
the crown, 61n. 
galvaduvé, stone-cutters, division of 
navandanné caste, 182. 
gama, village (pl.gam) [in the Kand- 
yan Country also applied to a single 
estate or field] 48n, 50n, 54, 61n, 
236, 241; gam batidima, founding a 
new village, 260; gam mudala, 
village revenues, 49; gam séliisma, 
lay-out of village, 48n. 
gamardla, (alt.gamaya, gammdéhé), 
village headman, 39, 52, 150, 183 
(of madigé villages), 234, 236, 236n, 


i svamiya, recipient and lord 
of the village, 61, 

gamkdra péruva, v.maduve. 

gamkidrayo, holders of land, ‘‘ land- 

lord,” vis-a-vis andakdrayd, 124, 
125, 125n. 

gam mudal, village revenues, 

gamladdd, recipient or proprietor of a 
village, one who enjoyed its reve- 
nues and services, 60, 61, 61n, 62, 
62n, 63, 65, 66, 68, 122; gamladda 
pamguva =muttettuva, q.v. 

gamladdo, (alt.galladé), first rank of 
navandannd caste, 182, 

gammihé=gamarala, village 
man, 122, 188, 184. 

gam navan minissu, village smiths, 
182 


head- 


Gampola, 8, 8n, 31, 51n, (royal 
villages in), 52, 251, 258, Gampola 
water course, 121. 

gamsabhava (alt.gam sabé), village 
tribunal or council, 149-150, 225, 
264, 

gamvasama (alt.gannilé, pl. gam- 
vasam), land held by gamvasam- 
karayo (alt.patabdrds), *‘ in prac- 
tice all those not attached to 
another department” (Codring- 
ton), and considered next in ranlx 
to the atapattu people, 52, 68, 71, 
75, 97, 121, 122; land held by a 
gamardla, esp.DZ., 236, 238, 238n, 
244, 251, 254; gamvasam kanuva= 
mullite, q.v.; gamvasam tullu, the 
gamardala’s share of the fish caught 
in the DZ tank, 254, 

gamvasamkdrayd, holders of gam- 
vasam lands, in practice those not 
attached to another department 
(alt.patabiéindi), 25, 72, 101, 106, 
116, 181, 

gamvasiys, ‘‘village inhabitants,” vis- 
a-vis kudin, the mass of cultivators, 
39, 40. 

Ganésa, a deity, 200n. 

gani, female, woman, wife, 216. 

gannilé, i.c., gam-nilaya, office or 
service of village headman (gama- 
rala), 121 (lands held in considera- 
tion of). 

Gonnoruva, river at, 137. 

gara yaka dancing ,78, 80. 
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_ Giitambe, river at, 137. i 
gattara, a low caste said to be descen- 

dants of captives, or degraded by 

kings, 180, 191, 192. 

gavva, & measure of distance about 4 
miles (pl.gav), 87, 89. 

Gay, James, Judicial Commissioner, 
14n, 30, 225n. 

gé, house, 178n, 252n, 

gebanardla, officers of storehouses, 
treasuries, and arms-houses, 52, 

74n, 153 (privileges of). 

gedara ¢itta, mistress of the house, 
house-wife, 216. 

gédara, house, 173, 178n. gedaravatia 
(alt.ge-vatu), lit.house-garden, 42, 


Geiger, Wilhelm, 4n, 5n, 9n, 108n, 
108n 181n, 229n. 

genealogies, 58, 58n. 

gevapota=hdrenapota, v.pota. 

gift of land, revocability of, 43n, 

ginjalls, 106, 135, 137, 139, 186, 

giniyam, hot, ‘* heating,” 40n. 

kéiti, aveka cutters, 121. 

gladiators, 16. 

goda bim, high land, 41, 48, 49. 

Godamunne, Albert, 71n. 

goddne ceremony, (last rites), 227, 
229-230. 

godavalpit hEN, G.V. 

gold coins, 112. 

goldsmith, possession of slaves by, 
190; villages of 172n. 

Goloubew, V., 76n. 

gonbadda, (cattle department) of Uva, 
chief of 32. 

goni, gunny bag, 183. 

govikama, threshing, 82. 

govitin, agriculture, 78. 

goviyd, cultivator, 84, 

goyigama (goyivamsé), caste of ; 
farmers, 74, 67, 69, 71, 76, 100, a 

100n, 103, 103n, 153, 171, 171n, 

172, 173, 174, 176, 177n, 180 181, — 

182, 190, 191, 202. 

grain-tax, 4, 62n, (under British), 
113, 115, 116, 180. , 

grants of land by king, 57-59; forma-— 
lities, 57; verbal (temporary), 104 

Great Court=maha naduva, q.v- 

Great Dynasty (mahdvamsa), 259n.— 

Greeving’s Dairy, 107n. 

Griffiths Mss., 78n. 

guerilla warfare, 107. 


‘hakur6 (alt.haitgarammu, kandé minis- 


su, vahumpura), caste of jaggery 
makers, 77, 146, 176, 178, 186, 191, 
192, 197. 

halagama (alt. salagama, héli), caste 
of cinnamon workers, 100, 100n, 
177n, 180, 186, 191. 

Haloluva, 20, 31. 

haluapullana hénayad, washerman, 
121, 


haluvadana nilamé, officer in charge of 
the royal robes and dressing-room 
halu mandapé), 15, 27, 185. 

Hambantota district, 29n. 

hdmi, male honorific, 177. 

haminé, wife, housewife, 216. 

hdmuduru (alt. hamuduruvd, handuru, 
vocative hdnduruvané), lord or 
reverend, 171n, 172, 172n, 176, 191. 

handabadda, department of car- 
penters and weavers, 185, 

Handessa Vihara, 73n. 

handi, a caste ‘* few in number, were 
required to furnish the royal stores 
with baskets and winnows ” (Davy) 
185, 191. 

handuru=hdmuduru, q.v. 

hatigarammu=hakuré, q.v. 

hangidiya, head smith, 25, 65, 182. 

hannali, caste of tailors, 186, 191, 
192. 

Hantiina, 44, 46, 

Hanviilla river, 242. 

Hardy, Rev. R. Spence, 74n. 

hirenapota, v. pota. 

Harispattuva, 19, 24, 31, 107n, 125, 
185. 

Hartshorne, Bertram Fulke, 82n, 
87n (quoted on Sinhalese measures) 
89, 89n, 90n, 159n, 206 (quoted on 
infanticide in Uva), 206n, 222n. 

hiitékma, lit. ‘‘ resting,” a Sinhalese 
mile, 87, 89. 

hati arinda, pause for breath; distance 
a@ man carrying a pingo could 
travel without pausing for breath 
=a Sinhalese mile, 87. 


_ hat mutu paramparava, seven-gene- 


ration patrilineage, 218n. 

havulé kumburu vida kirtma, com- 
munal assistance for agricultural 
operations, 248. 

Hayley, F. A., 150, 150n, 152, 152n, 
198n, 202, 202n, 203n, 208n, 218n, 
220n, 266, 266n, 267. 

MenHinan olCnnidan list .f-9n 92. 
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47n, 48, 48n, 51, 86, 125, 243, 248n, 
244, 261. hén kanu gahanava, 
marking circumference of héna 
with pegs, 244. hén taxes, 244. 
mulkite héna, civeular pattern, 244; 
éravilli héna, square, 244, 

hénayd, washer, 184, 185 (at palace). 

hereditary offices, 64, 76 (in Temple 
of the Tooth). 

Herport, Albert, 222n. 

hévannahé, militia, 222n, 

Hévahiita, 19, 24, 31, 103, 107n, 125, 
185. 

hévd-duraya, head of low-caste conti- 
gent, 21. 

hévd-unnihé, soldier of high birth, 
105; 

hévd-vasama, land belonging to mili- 
tary class, 25, 71, 101, 103. 

hévayd, soldier, 105. 

hévist bali tovil korana ciyd, member 
of ceremonial castes, 224, 

Heydt, J. W., 65n. 

‘high crimes,” 143, 145, 

hi lékam mitiya, register of ploughed 
lands, 119, 119n, 122. 

hina, dream, 260. 

Hinayana Buddhism, 4, 259. 

Hindu caste, 170, 171. 

hiragé (alt. hiragedara), jail; hiragé 
kankdnams, officers of prison, 19, 
21; maha hiragé, the Great Jail, 
Kandy, 21, 145, 153. 

hiramana, cocoanut-grater, 182. 

hiraya, wife, 216n, 

hiyara hén, type of forest felled for 
menéri and kurakkan crops, 47. 

Hocart, A. M., 10n, 11, 1ln, 76n, 
158n, 170n, 171n, 172n, 174, 174n, 
175, 175n, 180n, 212, 214n, 226n, 
227n, 258n. 

honey, 48, 245. 

honorifics, 177. 

horoscopes, 198, 201. 

horses, 23. 

horovva, sluice, 242. 

“house,” family group or kin-unit, 
178. (Sinhalese gé, gedara). 

houses, 42. 

house-gardens, 49. 

hulanbadda, migratory branch of 
madigé or transport department, 
183-184, 

hulu-atta, torch of dried cocoanut 
a 


witchcraft, enchantment: by spells” 
and incantations, 144, 255, 255n. 


huniibadda, lime-burner's depart- 
ment, a caste, 185-186, 191; chief 
of, 31, 185, hunugannd, plasterers 
and whitewashers, 185. 

hiird, a male cousin, 214n. 

hypergamy and hypogamy, 177-179. 


Tevers, R. W., 3n, 82n, 84, 86 
(quoted on hén), 86n, 204n, 211n, 
236n, 238n, 239n, 240n, 248n, 
aad eee 250n, 251n, 255n, 

uoted on mutti mamgalaya), 
262n, 207, “ eee) 
thatodta, v. vita. 


Il, one of the Sinhalese months, 244. | 


ilamgam maduva, Dancing Hall of 
palace, 132. 

ilavva, calamity, fig. funeral. 252; 
ilav-magul, funeral and marriage 
ceremonies; ilav-magul tahanam 
karanva, to prohibit members of a 
kin-group (variga) from admitting 
banned person to funeral and 
marriage ceremonies, 253. 

pargront tribes from India, 100, 

impaling of criminals, 145n. 

imprisonment, 145. 

incost, 198, 216, 216-219, 

Indian castes marrying Sinhalese, 
202, 

indirect rule, 234, 

infanticide, 188, 206, 206n, 207. 

inflation, 112, 127. 

inheritance, 200, 202, 224. 

Inseriptions: Alutnuvara Slab, 233n: 
Badulla Pillar, A.D. 942, 172n; 
Diidigama Slab, 12, 114n, 233n; 
Daladage (Mahinda IV), 40n, 48n; 
Gadalaideniya, 114n; Galapata 
Vihara, 74n; Madavala Rock, 48n; 
Malagané Pillar, 57n; Rock Inseri- 
ption of Bhati Abhaya, 57n ; 
Vévilkatiya Slab, 234, 

sete on capital (Sinh. poli), 110- 

gE LUEIriBg between castes, 100n, 


travilla v.héna. 
ironworks, 108, 108n. 


issara (alt. kdla, pl. issaraval), a 
portion of land reaching from one 
side to the other of a paddy field 
containing several liydddi or small 
apes 238, 239, 239n, 243, 245, 

t-vaduvd (pl.), lacquerers of arrow 
and spear shafts, fan handles &c, 
branch of navandanné caste, 181, 


Jafina, 235, 235n, 249, 250. 

jaggery, 116, 132, 188. 

Jama, pie seh te eight periods into 
whic © day and ni; 
divided, 16. Y See 

James, B; O., 10n. 

Janavamsa, 171n, 174n, 181. 

Javanese comb, 67. 

Jennings, Sir Ivor, 3n, 9n, 103n, 267n. 

jivaya, life, 227n. 

Johnston, Sir Alexander, 5n, 100n, 
180n, 267n. 

Joinville, J., 40n, 80n. 

justice, even, 145. 


kada, pingo (pl. kat); kada rajakariya, 
v. kat-hal rajakariya; yelada hada 
pingo-load presented to bride’s 
relatives, 197-198. 

hada-im pota (fr. kadaima, boundary, 
frontier), Boundary Book, 119, 269. 

kadavara, species of demon, 143, 

kadavata, (pl. kadavat), barrier, boun- 
dary, 154, 233, 249. 

Kadgannava Pass, forest at, 46. 

kadulu-bulat, bundle of betel leaves 
offered to bridegroom by cross- 
ae (avissa massind) of bride, 

kaduru (combretum ovalifolium), 
grove, 81. 

Kaffirs in army, 103. 

Kagalla District, 47, 65. 

kakiri, cucumber, 86. 

kala, one-fourth (of a pingo), 114. 

kalanda, a jeweller’s weight=40 
grains, 89, 166, 

Kalanitissa (reg. c, B.C. 200), 204. 

Kala Oya, river, 242. 

Kalaviiva, tank, 242. 


kalbedima=usatabedima, division of — 


of a field lengthwise among heirs, 
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kalpa, a period said to be equal to a 
day of Brahma; 4,320,000,000 solar 
years, 92, 166, 169. 

kamata, threshing-floor, 81 84, 247. 

kammatama, smithy, forge, 106. 

kavidakapabedima, division of a field 
crosswise among heirs, 239. 

kanda uda, kanda uda kattuva, ‘‘ the 
country above the mountains,” 
8n, 233. 

Kandy, 2, 2n (derivation of name), 
15, 19, (police of), 22, 52, 53, 54, 
60, 61, 72, 75n, 76, 97, 98, 103n, 
(military preparations in), 106, 107, 
110, 112, 116, 121n, 149, 176, 183, 
184, 185, 235, 249n, 250n. 

Kandyan Marriage Ordinances ; 
(1859), 211; (1952), 220. 

kankanama,, petty headman, over- 
seer, officer below the rank of 
Gracei (q.v.) 15, 26 ; 53 (of royal 
stores) ; 76 (ofmdligava village); 121. 

kapa, logs used in perahiira ceremoy, 
135, 137. 

Képpitipola family, 3n, 198n, 216n. 

kapurdla (alt. kapuvd), demon priest 
74n, 75; 135, 137 (role in perahdra); 

139; 147; 161 (fees to, for admini- 
stering oath). kapu service, 96. 

Kapuruhami, K. A., 258n, 254, 254n, 

karamdru, lit. ‘“‘change of shoulders,” 
‘a portion of a mulpamguva or 
whole farm, the holder of which, 
according to its relative extent, 
performs in his turn a due portion 
of the duty ” (D’Oyly), 95, 98. 

karavala, dried fish, 176, 188, 197. 

karavé, fisher caste, 171n, 173n, 176, 
176n, 183, 191. 

kariya karanno, term used for minor 
officers (DZ), ie., mohottala, lé- 
kama, badderala; also minor head- 
men such as kordla and dracci 
(Kapuruhami), 251. kariya karanna 
rala, officer of dalada mdligdva, q.v., 
153. 

karma, deeds, acts, 170. 

kasakara people, whipcrakers of the 
adhikaramas, 116n; kasakara lékam, 
officer of, 21. 

kastana (from Portuguese), sabre, 
sword, 54. 

kat (pl.), pingo, q.v., 197; kat-hdl, 
pingo-dues, 15 (remission of), 62, 
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kita sakkiya, 57, 59, 148. 

katdva, post planted as centre-point 
of circular héna (q.v.), 244n. 

katavaha, evil tongue, 80. 

katavdradi, oral offence, 256. 

kédtta, 260. 

kattdadiya (alt. kattadirala), sorcerer, 
demon-priest, exorcist, 80. 

kattakaduvela=asvdddumpota, v.pota. 

katti mamgalla, a Kandyan festival 
in honour of the gods, generally 
celebrated on the night of the full 
moon in the month of kartika 
(December) [in Knox’s vocabulary, 
any festival, e.g., alut sal kattt 
mamgalla, avurudda kdatti mam- 
galla}, 121. 189, 

katubulla (alt, katupulla, katupurulla) 
thorn-staff of official; one who 
carries it, i,e,, messenger and police 
officer of adhikdrama, q.v. 20-21, 
58, 152 (imprisonment in katubulla 
village), 153. 

Katugastota ferry, 28.. 

Kautiliya’s Arthasastra, 257n, 

kavikara maduvé muhandiram nilamé, 
director of king’s singers, 17. 

Kavyashékharaya, by Totagamuvé 
Sri Rahula, 145n, 223n. 

cooperative or 

/ work, 247, 248, 

kema (pl. Kem), charm, 80, 247 
Kemvara, worship of demons, ete, 
146. 

Kenny, C. S., 143 n, 

keravala, half (of a pingo), 114 

keta, paddy fields, esp. royal fields 
(pl. ket) 44, 249, 

kevilpettiya, basket of sweetmeats, 75. 

kidahakeli, lass, wench, 177. 

kidiyd (alt. kidayd), basket-maker, 


reciprocal 


191. 
kiligé, (alt. kilipdla), hut or out- 
house for menstruating woman 


(lit. ‘‘ impurity-house,”’), 226, 

King, 60, 96, 99, 100, 102, 104, 106, 
113 (money income of), 117, 118, 
144 (judicial appeals to), 156, 157, 
176, 184, 185, 233, 249n; king’s 
Bath (ulpéngé), 16; king’s horses, 
17; king’s retinue, 14-18; king’s 
store, 116, 139. v. also under king- 
ship. 

King, Aelian, District Judge Badulla, 
A %n. 954n_ - 


banner, flag, 54 umbura”(pl.kumburu), — paday- 


S im ic e, | 
on) Koralé (Four Koralés), 117, 


tivtma, ceremony of boiling milk, 


A.D. 1747-1782), 57, 
105, 113, 136, 159, 


Kitulpe village, 76-77, 
kitul gaha, tree, 186. 

Knox, Robert, lin, 
26, 26n, 40n, 41, 41 
(quoted on hén), 
land grants), 
quoted), 78n, 
stitions), 78n, 


an plough, 79. 
ba gh, 


kola, shrubs, 49, 


hola vadanava, toss: 


Kirti Sri (reg. ing and mixing 


‘58n, 73, 103, 
peeve konde, hair worn in kn 
ha, large pan, 198, 
kordla, chief of territo! 

as koralé, 24-25, 7 

134, 151, 152, 153 


‘ot, 176, 177. 


rial unit mown | = kurulupalu, a small strip of a field 
1, 105, 107, 120, } 
(judicial powers), 


12n, 20n, 25, 
n, 42, 42n, 47n 
60-61 (quoted on 

65n, 67 (proverb 
78 (quoted on super- 
quoted on agri- 
quoted on types 
quoted on agri- 
» 89 (quoted on 
91 (quoted on 
95 (quoted on 


inistration, 24.95, 
horalé aecila, 21 
tubulla, q. v.), 26 
village, 24, 
people, 25, 


39, 101, 153, 154, 
(headman of fea; 


culture),79n480,81( 
of rice), 8In, 82 ( 
culture), 82n, 87n 


25. kéralé minissu or 


measures), 89n, 90n, 
time), 9In, 92n, 
revenue farming), 95n, 
(quoted on milit: 
107, 108 (quoted on 
108n, 109n, 110 (quoted 
of money), 110n, 
quoted on silver coin), 
didn, 116, 115n, 
(quoted on searcit; 
124n, 144n, 154, 1 
on Sinhalese tem; 
171n, 172, 17: 
175-176 (quo 
smiths), 175n. 


kotahaluva, short-cloth worn b; 
at first menses; 
the short-cloth 
washerman; 17£ 

Kotahalupota, book on 
rites, 175n, 226n, 

kotata ekatu karanava, 
sheafs on threshing floo: 

24, 41n, 121n, 

kottalbadda, the artificer’. 
ment, 31 (chief of), 


kotahaluvé, ‘he of 
awaaae for t (exempt from disdva’s jurisdiction), 


puberty- 


112, 112n, 113 heaping of 
ll6n, 118, 124 
iy of mud-land), 
54n, 170 (quoted 
perament), 170n, 
2n, 178n, 174, 174n, 
ted on potters and 
» 176n, 177, 177n, 178 
quoted on hypergamy), 178n, 180 
jurisdiction of smiths), 
184 (quoted on dress 
» 184n, 186 (quoted on 
in, 189 (quoted on 
(list of castes), 


8 depart- ane (quoted on palm-leaf writings), 
121, 153, 181. 


ple dedicated to Hindu 
al enclosure to capture elephants, ~ 


kshatriya, Indian caste of warriors, 


slavery), 189n, 
small (alt.podi). kudammé, 
idappd, v.amma, appa. 
kudin, v.gamvii 5 
kukkan maduva, royal kennel estab 
lishment, 101, 103. 
hula, caste, 25: 
castes; hula sir 
tices peculiar to a caste, 252; ki 
vitti, caste dispute, 250, > 
kula muhandiram vasama, land 


polyandry), 204n, 
quoted on infanticide), 
222, (quoted on incest), 2 
228 (quoted on funeral cere. 
228n, 233n, 234, 234n, 
240n, 244n, 267-268. 


206 (quoted on 


53; adu hula, low 
and prac- 


fired for disdva). 
 kodituvalku 

153 (privileges 
tuvakku-mohottdla, 2 


Hence officer: 


kuli, hired labour, 247. 
kulla, winnowing-basket. 84. 


kama h female title, form of 
address, 177. 


swamp, 40,,49. 
kiimam maduva, royal palanquin 
establishment, 17 121, 153n (offi- 
cials of); 171n (personnel of); 116 
(service of). 

Kundasale, alias Naredra Simha, 


qv. 
kurahan (alt.kurakkan), millet (eleu- 
sine coracana), 40n, 86, 91, 244. 


at the top and bottom of a range 
of fields given to the adjoining 
cultivator (invariably the gama- 
rala, q.v.) as allowance for ‘ damage 
by birds,’ 238, 238n. 

Kurunagoda (Four Koralés), 121. 
kuruniya, measure of capacity and 

surface, 89, 90, 90n, 91, 154. 

elephant establishment, 
é lékam, headman of, 
personnel of, 24 


girl 


24, 1777, 185, 191. 
kutta leékam, chief of persons who 
furnished oil-cakes, 32. 


all _ Lacombe, Jean de, 3n, 119-120 


120n. 
laha, measure of capacity, 89, 90, 
90n, 91. 
Lak-vidhiya, 119 (quoted on registers 
of land), 
Lake, Kandy, 8n, 44, 
lama-etand, female honorific, 177. 
Lamka, Ceylon, 9. 
land; alienation of, 59; compensation 
for improvements to, 44, 50n; 
confiscation by king, and com- 
pensation, 43n, 44, 50n; litigation 
over, 157; registers of, 20, 52, 59, 
60, 66-67, 69, 102, 119-123; royal 
grants of, 44n, 57-59; symbolic 
transfer of, 57,59, 59n, 148; tax on, 
i 114; tenure of, 5, 5n, 43-45, 57. 
| Janda, high ground covered with low 
4 : jungle, 47n. 
_ Lanerolle, Julius de, 15n, 43n, 48n, 
i 108n, 119n, 
_ Jarin, a coin, 112. 
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Sr re SS att a ie ie a 


96n, 108n, 104n, 110n, 220n, 145n, 


150n, 156n, 159n, 163n, 189n, 190n, 
266n. 


Leach, E. R., 199n, 235n, 
lekama, 16 (of treasury), 52, 53 (of 


royal stores), 96n, 151, 158 (pri- 
vileges of), 154 (judical powers of), 
250, 251, 255, 256, 


lckam department, 50, 103, 105; 


15, 31 (chief of, lékam mahatmaya) ; 
14 (subordinate officer of, lécam 
muhandiram) ; 121 (service of, lékam 
rajakariya). 


lékam mitiya (pl. lékam mitt), Land 


Rolls, cadastral registers, 15, 24, 
52, 59, 60, 67, 96n, 102, 119-123, 
121 (disa lékam miti). v. also hi 
lekam mitiya, kat-hal lékam mitiya. 


lei (alt. yehili), daughter-in-law; 


niece. 


Le Mesurier, C. J. R., 78n, 80n. 
lé-ndy6, blood relations [i.e., father, 


mother, (classificatory ?) brothers 
and sisters, their children, one’s 
own children], 252. 


Levke valavva, manor house of 


Levke family, 65. 


Lewis, J. P., 78n. 

Lewis, R. E., 78n, 79, 79n, 80n. 
lineal measures, 87-89. 

Uit-lakunu (pl.), numeral-signs, 87 


121n. 


Littoral, 3, 176, 183, 258. 
liyédda, bed, or division of paddy 


field, (pl.liyiidd2), 45, 75, 246, 


liyana Gracei (alt. liyana rala, liyan- 


nd), writer, clerk, scribe, 116, 155, 
249n, 251, 255. 


liyana vaduvd, turner, wood-turner; 


branch of navandanné caste, 181. 


loans, 110-111. 

local descent group, 173, 178n. 
local govenrment, 234. 

lokuruvé (pl.), brass-founders, branch 


of navandanndé caste, 182. 

Lowie, R. H., 207n. 

linu badda, onion-department, 32 
(chief of), 100. 


mada bim, mud-land, 48, 49. 

méida-midula, centre courtyard, 64. 

madappurdla, culinary assistant to 
king’s caterer, 17. 
PLAN he GRR a4 
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madigé, the pack-bullock or transport 
department of the Kings of Kandy, 
121, 176, 183-184; chiefs of, 118 
(vidana), 183 (disdva); personnel 
of, 2, 24 (sometimes exempt from 
disava’s jurisdiction), 32, 100 (as 
quasi-caste). 
Maat, one of the Sinhalese months, 
madinno, toddy-drawers, 173. 
maduva, an open shed, 65, 236. 
maduva, a military force reconstruct- 
ed from the personnel of the royal 
kennels (kukkan maduva, q.v.), 96, 
103, 107 (companies of), 104-105 
(eight classes of), 181. maduve 
lékam, commander of, 16, 103 3 
maduve rdjakariya, service of, 104, 
maduve lands, 59, 97, 98n (extine- 
tion of title), 104. v. also alut gam- 
kara pérwoa. 
magic (in paddy cultivation), 78, 78n. 
magul maduva, ceremonial shed, esp, 
for weddings, 137, 198. 
magul poruva, platform on which 
bride and bridegroom stand whilst 
their fingers are tied, 199, 199n. 
maha, the great harvest, season for 
paddy cultivation, 244, 
maha aramudala, the royal treasury, 
58, 159 (trading with money from); 
maha aramudala vannaku nilamé, 
king’s grand treasurer, 16. 
Maha Dévalé, v. Vishnu Dévalé. 
maha gabaddva, v. gabaddva. maha 
gabon nilamé, chief of royal store, 
maha hiitapenageyi muhandiram 
nilamé, officer in charge of royal 
Peau omen oS yaening, (appuhamis) 


maha hiragé, the Great Jail, Kandy, 
145, 153. 
maha kodiya (pl. kodi), flag of disdva, 


maha lékama (alt. maha léekam mahat- 
maya), chief scribe, 14, 120, 120n. 
pox), 228, 

maha leda, the Great Plague (small- 
pox), 228, 

mahamma, v. amma. 

maha naduva, the Great Court of 
Justice, 156, 157, 220, 233. 

maha nilamé, the chief adhikarama 
or minister, 56, 227. 


Manusmrti, 170, 170n. 
Mapitigam Korala, 205n, At 
Marakkalay6, Moors, 100n, 178n, q 


mardala, 113, 118n, 114, 114n, 115n. 


Mahasén (reg. c. A.D, 277), 43, 250. 
eae es master, gentleman, Sir, 
Mahavili Ganga, the Great River, 28. 
Mahavamsa, the Great Dynasty (Pali 
saroniole oe 10n, 12, 43n, 58n, 
» in, 5 h 2 
ene in, I45n, 170n, 234n, 
Mahavamsa Tika, 9, 9n, 10n, 11n, 
mahd vasala, lit. the Great Gate, 
the palace, the king; 52, 150. 
mahavihara land, 43, 48n. 
Maheyank Buddhism, 4 (heresies of), 
Maheyiveye, 3n. 
ahinda TV (reg. A.D. - 
eee (reg. 975-991), 40n, 
Maine, Sir Henry, 143, 143n, 144n, 
Malabars, 111, 111n; Malabars in 
army, 108n, 106, 107. 
Malays, in army, 108n. 
ealeug, v. malli, 
mal-gaha, flower plant (o: 
adhikarama’s nae 22, (of sola 
mal-pila, bunch of flowers planted 
by serf signifying his leaving the 
service of his lord, 63. 
maligdva, v. dalada mdligdva, 
Malinowski, B., 169n. 
malli (alt. malayi) younger brother, 
male parallel-cousin older than 
speaker, 214, 
maluva, enclosure (of dévale), 75. 
Malvatta Vihara, 44, 73. 
mama, maternal uncle, father’ssister’s 
husband, father-in-law, 212, 215. 
mananna (fr. maninava, to measure), 
low-caste man employed to measure 
paddy, 26, 53, 76, 77, 114, 249n, 


fig. 


weight, 89; of surface, 91. 
onae =mada, q.v. 

andaérampuva Puvata, war-poem, 

107, 107m, 108. ee 
mandemétirima, charm to avert pest iq 
of flies, 247. a 
mamgalla asta, hymn of thanks and 
praise recited at end of Perahdra, 
q.v., 137. 


183, 249n. 


maha nuvara, th i 
aha nu e Great City (Kandy) 


Marambe, A.J. W., 14n, 18n. 


mandva, measure of capacity and i 


Marshall, Henry, 11n, 13n. 
maruvaliye muhandiram nilamé, chief 
of a class of gladiators, 16. 
maruvena, temporary, changing 
(tenure of land) as opposed to 
pravéni, q.v. 53, n, 63. mdruvena 
pamguva, a temporary holding, 
mase, a month; either sirya mdse, 
solar month, or canda mase, lunar 
month, (religious festivals were 
reckoned in former, secular dates 
according to the latter), 92. 
massa, platform, scaffold, 247. 
massa=masuran, q.V. 
massind, male cross-cousin, brother- 
in-law, 214, 214n, 216. 
masuran, an ancient gold coin (alt. 
massa), 163, 258. 
Matalé, 4, 19, 23, 59n, 60n, 99, 121, 
135, 150, 150n, 172n, 184, 185, 241n, 
Matalé Disive Kada-im Pota, 59n. 
matrilineal societies, 221. 
mav, mother, 214. 
mayim, boundaries, 244, 
Measures, Sinhalese, 87, 92. 
Mendis, G. C., 170n. 
Mendis Gunasekera, A., 87n. 
menéri, 41, 84, 244. 
Menezes, Joao Rodrigo de Saa, 108. 
menial services, 63, 67, 69, 98, 174, 
186, 187. 
mercenaries, 12. 
mi-dita, great-grandmother, 212n. 
Migastiinne Adhikarama, 20, 104 
(signature of), 156 (legal decision 
by), 156n, 173, 179. 
Mihintalé Vihara, 74. 
military resources, 107. 
military service, 106. 
militia, 25, 103-109, 134. 
Millava family, 58n. 
mi-mutia, great-grandfather, 212n. 
minibirt, grand-daughter, 215. 
miris, chilly, 244, 
mita, handful, 91. 
Mitford, Lord, 63n (quoted on 
serfdom), 
Modder, F., 87n, 89n, 91n. 
mohotiala=mohottirala (alt. mohotti- 
yar), scribe, clerk, secretary, 25, 
118, 120, 146; 152; 153, 154 (judi- 
cial powers of), 160, 250, 251. 
disave mohotidla, 23, 251, 255, 256, 
257. 
mélgaha, pestle (for pounding rice 
ENN) Re 
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Moors (Sinh. marakkalayo) 111, 111ns 
Moormen of Madigé Department, 
32, 100, 183; Moormen in army 
103; Kandyan Moors, 100n; Coast 
Moors (Sinh. hanbankarayo), 111n. 

Morgan, Lewis H., 216n, 220n. 

Morris, R, Government Agent, Kuru- 
nagala, 254n. 

mortality, infant, 225n. 

mortgage (Sinh. ukas), 45, 110, 110n. 

mother-right, 221. 

mudali =mudiyansé, class of people of 
goyigama caste, 64, 121, 172, 172n. 

muhandirama, title of rank, chief 
revenue officer of kordla, q.v., 31, 
52 (of royal stores), 106 (of madwve), 
182 (of silversmiths). 

Muhurtta Chintaémani, 82n. 

mukha vadan bandinava, to cover 
mouth with strip of white cloth to 
prevent pollution of food &c., 9, 
16. 

mukkdla (fr. Tam,), three-fourths (of 
a pingo), 114. 

Mukkuva descent of certain Vanni- 
yars of Demala Hatpattu, 253n. 

mukulana, high forest, 47, 234, 244n. 

mulacariyd, master-craftsman, chief 
of navandanné caste, 152 (privilege 
of), 182, 183. 

mulgedara, ancestral home, 42, 207, 
211, 228, 224. i 

mulkiité, centre-point of circular 
clearing in jungle for hén culti- 
vation, 244, 

Mullegama Disaiva, 156n. 

Muller, E., 74, 74n. 

mulpamguea, original share of land, 
42, 73, 97, 98n. mulpamgukaraya, 
original or chief land-holder, 66n. 

mulputuva, chief seat, seat of chair- 
man of assembly, 198. 

muiltiingé (alt. mulutingé), the King’s 
kitchen (multtéin=food offered to 
god or king), 101, 116. 
mum, green gram (phaseolus mungo, 
legum.), 86, 244. 

munubura (alt. munupurd), grand- 
son, 215. : 

mura, watch, sentry, guard; turn of 
duty, 14, 65, 116. murapala, sentry- 
post, 16, 71. murapéruva, duty of 
watching fields, 239, 247. mura 
ridi, fee in lieu of guard-duty, 65, 
101 
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muttettuva (pl. muttettu), “A field 
which is sown on account of the 
king or other proprietor, temporary 
grantee, or chief of a village, as 
distinguished from the fields of the 
other inhabitants of the village who 
are liable to perform service or 
render dues,” (D’Oyly), 25, 50, 
53 (of royal villages), 54, 55, 56, 
61n, 62n, 63, 71, 74-75 (of temple), 
105, 117. muttetiu héna, 50n, 

mutti mamgalaya, pot-ceremony G) 
god Aiyana, 303, i ue 

mutukudé, umbrella 
hdra), 75. 

Mylius, Baron, 261, 261n. 

myths of origin, 169-170, 


(used in pera- 


nagd=namgi, q.v. 

nikata, asterism, auspicious time, 79, 
81, 139, 172, 200. nikati minissu, 
polite term for drummer, 174, 
nikatrala, astrologer, 79. nikatiya 
(astrologer’s) holding of land, 62. 
niikat vattoruva, document stating 
auspicious time (for celebration of 
festival), 139. ndkatata val allanava, 
taking possession of the jungle at 
an auspicious moment, 260. 

nalapata, old plate placed on fore- 
head of king, 29, 

ndliya, measure of capacity and 
surface, 89, 90n. bandara néiliya, 
the legal measure, 89, 90, 91, © 

nama gama, name and estate, 39n, 98. 

namgi (alt, naga), younger sister, 
female parallel cousin younger than 
speaker, 215, 

ndnd, female cousin, viz. father’s 
sister’s daughter, mother’s bro- 
ther’s daughter; wife’s sister, 214, 

ndnayakkdra lékam, chief of the royal 
emissaries or spies, 18, 31, 136. 

niindé, aunt, ie., father’s sister, 
mother’s brother’s wife (alt. 
ecard) 212, 214n, 215, 216, 


Naramvita, village in Udapalata, 113. 

Naramvita Mannalagé people, 113. 

Naramvita Vihara, 74, 

Naramvita water-course, 121nn. 

Narendra Simha (alias Kundasile, 
reg. A.D. 1709-1739), 74, 144n. 

Nata Dévile, 29, 31 (basnayaka 
nilamé of), 44n, 75 (in Pasgama), 
76n, 99, 135, 136, 139, 156n. 

ndtun ilamgamé muhandiram nilamé, 
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navadili hén, young forest, 47, 244, 
Aevezomuve village (Rambukkana), 


navandanna, 
of artificers 
182. 

navatinhiré, hospitality accorded to 
guests at one’s house, 178n, 

Nayanasara, 217n. 

nayidé (fr. Telugu), a title added to 
names of respectable persons among 
certain low castes, especially gold- 
smiths; ‘‘ the five nayidé castes * 


(pl. navandann6), caste 
(smiths &e.), 176, 181, 


ninda muttettuva, lord’s portion o 


Were deari (smiths), badahéla (pot- 
ters), kardva (fishers), madinne 
(toddy drawers), marakkalayo, 
(Moormen), 173n, 182, 218n. 
Nevill, Hugh, 78 (quoted on rice. 
growing), 78n, 81n, 82, 84, 176n 
197, 197n, 200n, 226n. 
New Year=alut avurudda, q.v. 
Nicholas, C. W., 234n, 258n. 
nikini, one of the Sinhalese months, 
249n, x 
nilagam, temple villages, royal vil- 
lages, and nindagam (q.v.), as 
opposed, to kéralégam, 71n. 
nilakaraya, possessor of nila amguea, 
25, 54, 55, 62, 63, 66, Gon, OF. OTM i 
68, 69, 70, 71n, 98, 122. A 
nilamakkarayd (alt. patti), caste of , 
shepherds, 177n, 191, 
nilamé, high official, chief, 16, 
nilapamguva (fr.Tam. verb nil= 
stand, stop, remain, become fixed), 
*“is the land possessed on condi. 
tionof cultivating|the muttetty (q.v.), 
or performing other menial Service, 
or both, for the proprietor, grantee, 
or chief of the village. The possessor 
of such land is called nilakaraya, 
In some instances he is the pro- 
prietor and cannot be displaced so 
long as he performs the service; 
in others, a tenant-at-will, and 
removeable at pleasure ” (D’Oyly), 
53, 54, 63, 66, 71, 73. 
nindagama (fr. ninda, exclusive 
session; gama, village), ‘* A vi lage 
which, for the time being, is the 
entire property of the grantee, or 
temporary chief; if definitely 
granted by the king, with sannasa. 
(q.v.), it becomes praveni (q.v.)™ 
(D’Oyly). 25, 48, 50, 55, 60-70, 7 
7ln, 72, 74, 119, 121, 122, 12 
190, 250, 251, 


chief of the royal dancers, 17. 


nindagam lands, 62, 66n. 
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nirvana, the ultimate reward of a 
holy life, 166, 170. 

Nissanka Malla (reg. A.D. 1187-1196), 
9, 58n, 73, 112n, 115, 170n. 

Niti-nighanduva, 9, 43n, 171n, 172n, 
188, 188n, 190n, 197n, 202, 203n, 
208n, 211, 218, 219n, 266, 266n, 

nitiya, law, 143, 

Nivitivala village, 62n. 

niyara, ridges or banks of paddy 
fields, 79, 125n, 246, 

North, Sir Frederick, Governor, 111 
dispatch, on absence of commerce, 
quoted), 1l1n. 

North Central Province, 173n, 235n, 
236n, 241, 245n, 249, 258. 

nucleated village (DZ), 236-240. 

numerals, 53n, 

Nuvarakalaviya District, 19, 23, 44, 
47, 111, 150, 150n, 160, 233-262. 


oaths y. diviya. 

occupational differentation as factor 
in caste system 171, 186-187. 

office tenures, 71-72. 

oil (Sinh, tel), 116, 121, 132, 139. 

ohoriya (pl. ohori), part of women’s 
cloth thrown over shoulder, 177, 
182. 

ola (Tam.), palm-leaf, 164. 

olagama, 39. 

oli, caste of dancers, 136, 186, 191, 
192, 

ordeal, trial by, 160-163. 

Oruvala Sannasa (A.D. 1546), 49. 

otu, tithe; one-tenth of produce, 45, 
45n, 56, 60n, 61n, 62n, 71, 74, 105, 
124, 125, 243. 

ovita (pl. oviti), meadows, 49. 

ownerless land, 43, 48n. 


pa v. piiya, 

pack-bullocks, 84. 

paddy, 40; 80, 80n (varieties of); 91; 
111 (loans of); 114; 115; 139; 246. 
paddy cultivation cycle, 78-85. 

padikdraya (pl. padikaray6), one who 
receives wages, stipendiary, 105, 
124. padikara nilamé, officer in 
charge of royal stipendiaries, 18, 
31, 124, padikara péruva, stipendi- 
aries of maduva, 105. padikdra, 
hévapanné, 103. 

paduva, caste of palanquin-bearers 
(pl. paduv6), 24, 56, 105, 146, 176, 
177, 178, 191, 192. 

pagoda, Indian coin of gold, 112, 132, 
164, 
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pahatwiita v. vita, 

pihidum, uncooked provisions sup- 
plied to officer travelling on duty, 
51, 72, 75, 182. 

pdla, watch huts, 246. 

pala, a measure of capacity=10 
kuruni (q.v.), 42. 89, 90, 91. 

palace, 3n, 28, 58, 65, 99, 105, 132, 
134, 157, 182-183 (gold and silver 
smiths attached to), 265. palace 
officials, hypertrophy of, 14. 

palam (fr,'Tam.), a weight=12 
kalarida (q.v.), 89. 

Palangomuvavatita, royal garden near 
Ruvanvalla, 120. 

palanquin, 23 (of disdva), 27, 28, 56, 
64, 68, 136 (in perahdra), palanquin- 
bearers, 121, 136, 138. 

pali, veyenge, retaliation, atonement; 
fine exacted from person deno- 
unced by suicide, 146. 

Pali, 4n; chronicles, 4, 9, 10, 17n, 
204n. 

palit, caste of washermen for castes 
below potters, 174, 184n, 186, 191, 
192. 

paliha, umbrella, 75. 

pilkdrayd, a sub-tenant, The mul- 
pamgukaraya (original or chief 
tenant) frequently gets a person 
to settle on the lands of his pam- 
guva or holding in order to have a 
portion of the services due by him 
performed by the persons so 
brought in, called the pélkdraya, 
lit. cotter (S7'C), 66n. 

pallaru caste, 191, 192. 

pallegampahé adhikdram mahatmaya, 
name of chief minister, 20, palle- 
gampahé villages of katubulla and 
kasakdra people, 21. 

palle vahala gabada nilamé, 16. 

palle vahala ulpiingé, Queen’s Bath, 
96. 

palm-leaf documents, 58n, 119-120. 

pamgukarayd, holder of a pamguva 
or share (this term is confined to 
pravéni holders) (pl. pamgukdrayd, 
53, 54 (services of, in royal villages), 
55, 66, 66n, 67n, 99, 122. pamgu- 
kdraya (DZ) share-holder, 236, 
238, 239, 240, 244, 245, 245n, 246, 
247, 

pamguva, share of an estate (pl. 
pamgu), 39, 53, 66, 239. (DZ) share 
of villager comprising his portion 
of the field, the tank, and the 
jungle, 239, 239n, 244, 246, 260. 

pamunugam, ‘‘ what is obtained or 
acquired,” 96. 
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Panabokke  Muhandiram 
maduve dracci, 105n. 

‘panama, a coin, 112, 166, 262. 

pandam, torch, 68; pandamkéraya, 
Mea sah 75n, 152 (privileges 

panduru mila, money-offerin, fe 
72, 117, 117n, 184. Powe 

panivida, message, errand, 52. payi- 
vidakarayd (pl.), messengers com- 
manded by a panivida karuna 
nilame, 14, 

pannaya, caste of grass-cutters (pl. 
meee), 185, 186, 187 (gahala 
gamba 0 = 2 
ae a Hue sub-caste), 191, 192, 

pannikalé, people of elephant depart- 
ment (kiriivé) who assisted in 
driving elephants into kraal, 185. 

pansala, 73. 

Paraékrama Bahu the Great (re, 
A.D. 1153-1186), 12, 103n, Oe 
244n, 258, 259, : 

Parakrama Bahu ID (reg. A.D, 1234- 
1269), 57. phere 

Parakrama Samudra, ‘‘ the Sea of 
Parakrama,” 242, 

parallel cousin, 215, 220, 224, 

paramgi, a chronic disease endemic 
in Ceylon, similar to yaws, 261 
261n. ; 

paranagamkara —— péruva original 
ended class of maduve (eohinieanes 

Paranavitana, §., 4n, 5n, 
74n, 221n, 234n, 259n. 

paraveni=pravéni, q.v. 

Park, J. H.W., 260n. 

Park, R. E., 178n. 

Parker, H., 3: 
aan ae in, 173n, 196n, 

paskulu-badu, collection of five Spices; 
Hae badu malla, bag for these, 

passports issued in wartime, 108. 

pasture, 42, 

pata=hunduva, qv. 

patabanda, the principal hereditary 
tenants in royal villages; holders of 
gamvasam villages in Sabaraga- 
muva (pl. patabdindé), 69; dé 
bandi lands, 63,71,” 8 Pa 

patabindi (lit. frontlet-tied 
Hotton ied) names, 

Pata Bulatgama, 24. 

paterfamilias, 222, 223, 224, 

patriarchal systems, 224, 229n. 

patrilineage, 219, 

patrilineal systems, 218, 219. 


Appu, 


lin, 57n, 


199n, 
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patial hataré, four workshops of 
| smiths attached to palace, 182-188 
patti, wife, 216n. te 
patti people, shepherds, milk 
buttermen, 17, 82, 121, 191, 5 
Pattini, a deity, 74, Pattini Dévale 
31, 76n, 135, 136, 161n, 162,” 
pathirippuva, palace, dais; octo, 
of the Temple of the Tooth, 8 
pattisdna, javelin, 54, 
bias (pl. pattu), division of a 
ar ay ddl ant : 
Spain) unit of administration, 
Paulusz, J. H. O., 12n. 
pavada, white cloth Spread on th 
ground by washerman for disting- 
uished persons to walk on, 2565, 
pavada massa, coin dropped on 
cloth at weddings, 198. 
pavula, family, 216. 
paya, the Sinhalese “ hour ” =24 
minutes (pl. pd), 79, 82, 92. 
payindakarays (abbr. of panivida- 
karayo), lit. ‘maker of errands,” 
messenger, 51. 52, 123, ‘ 
pedige, washerman’s title, 177, 184n, 
pediyO, washermen, 184, 
penicillin, 261n. 
penuma, lit. ‘* appearance ”: 
ieee Gs to superior, 68, 117. eo 
éradeniya, 20, 46, 51n, Par, i 
royal gardens, 124, igi 
perahira, procession, pageant, +] 
most important of rial is tie 
Kandy Asala Perahiira, 65, 75, 
75n, 102, 120n, 135-138, 139, 250n. 
peralapota=hirenapota, qv. 
Percival, R., 11n. 
Perera, L. S., 41n, 43n, 57, 87n 
258n. ‘ 
Perera, Rev. S. G., 66n. 
personal names, 173. 
Pertold, Otaker, 5n, 78n, 80n, 227n, 
petia, internode of plant, 80, 
Phear, Sir J. B., 53, 54n, 115n, 236n, 
241n, 
philotes (Aristotle), 221. 
pidavilla, land dedicated by indivi- 
duals to temples; private endow- 
ee 73. Hence pidavilla pamguva, 
Pieris, P. E. & Fitzler, M. A. Hy 
108n, 114n. 
Pieris, Ralph, 45n, 57n, 59n, 98n, 
100n, 110n, 16In, 180n, 222n, 
224n, 227n. 


patrilocal marriage, y. diga. 


Bihana sie) assistants at king’s table, 
7. 


r 
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Pilima Talavve, Adhikarama, 22, 50, 
96, 101, 103, 105n, 106, 194, 1738. 
Pilima Talavve family, 29. 

pilima vahanse, statute, image, 73n. 

pilluma (alt. pillumak-dura), a mea- 
sure of distance, approximately a 
mile, 87n. 

pimkama, an almsgiving, 224, 229. 

pingo (Sinh. kada), a load suspended 
from the two ends of a pliant pole 
about five feet in length, carried on 
the shoulder, 68, 114, 121, 161. 

pissu vificca, possessed, mad, 146. 

pita viyaduma viddna, collector of 
government dues for the store- 
house, 52-53. 

Pitt-Rivers, G. H. L. F., 207n. 

piyd, father, 212n. 

piyanda karana nilamé, officer who 
prepared betel for the king, 17. 

piyara (abbr. of piyavara), footprint, 
91. 


planetary ceremonies (bali), 174, 227. 

Pliny, 11n. 

plough =kokunagula, q.v. 

podisst, little girl, woman of lowest 
condition, 177. 

podu, communal, ‘‘ common,” 245, 
246, 


Pohath-Kehelpannala, T. B., 17n. 

poli, interest on capital, 110-111. 

police of Kandy, 17, 25. 

‘Pollock and Maitland, 160n. 

Polonnaruva, 3, 258. 

polyandry, 98n, 204n, 205, 205n, 
207-211, 218n, 220, 223. 

polygyny, 204n. 

population; (1820), 206; 
of, 258-260. 

porokarayd, woodcutters, 171n. 

Portuguese, 3, 3n (intermarriage with 
Sinhalese), 107, 109. Portuguese 


decline 


Kingdom (of Kotte), 114n. Portu- | 


guese Period, 204. Portuguese 
Wars, 105, 106, 107, 111n. 

porunakara muhandiram, 
woodcutters, 32. 

pota (alt. vela) (DZ), a tract of a field, 
divided into mulpota (alt. purdna- 
pota, wpayapota,), harenapota (alt. 
gevapota, peralapota), asviddum- 


chief of 


pota (alt. kotuvela, kottangala, alut- | 


asvidduma), 238, 238n. 
potter (Sinh. badahdlaya), 60, 64, 99, 
100, 136 (role in perahédra), 178n, 
174, 176, 184 (potter’s department), 
185, 186, 191, 192, 255. 
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pradakshina, reverential salutation, 
84. 
pranaya, breath, 227n. 
pravéni, (alt. paravéni), hereditary, 
patrimonial (property), 44, 53, 
58n, 55, 57n (maduva lands), 58, 
63, 66, 69, 70, 96, 98n, 99, 104, 
202, 224. 
praveni nilakaraya, holder of a here- 
ditable pamguva or share in a 
nindagama (q.v.), who could not be 
displaced by the proprietor so long 
as he performed the service in 
consideration of which he held the 
land, 54. pravéni nindagama, grant 
of estate as hereditary property, 
50. 
precious stones, right of crown to, 
113. 
presents from chiefs to king, 113. 
Pridham, Charles, 150n. 
principal and surety, 148. 
prisoners of war, treatment of, 109. 
procedure, judicial, 158-163. 
** proprietor,” 62n. 
proverbs, 95, 176n, 
225, 
provincial autonomy, 233-235. 
Ptolemy’s map of Ceylon, 258. 
puberty rites, 226. 
public opinion, 146. 
Pajavaliya, 78n, 80n. 
Puleyar, a deity, 244. 
punishments, 144-145. 
pura, city, town, 258. 
purdnapota=mulpota, v. pota. 
purappadu, land vacant or without 
an owner through failure of heirs, 
abandonment, or forfeiture, 43, 
45, 52, 96, 104, 105, 116. parap- 
paduvasam, vacant lands, 98. 
puruka=gita, q.v. 
purushayd, male, husband, 216. 
puta (alt. putrayd), son, man’s bro- 
ther’s son, woman’s sister’s son, 
215. 
Pyrard, F., 108n. 


219-220, 223, 


Queyroz, Fernao de, 107, 107n, 


108n, 109n, 177n. 


radala, pertaining to chiefs or nobles, 
aristocratic. radalavaru, radalakam- 
péruva, the aristocracy or ruling- 
class, 172, 172n, 249n. 

radavd, washerman, man of that 
caste, 100, 174, 191. radavd badda, 


poya maluva, enclosure for religious 
observances, 44n. 


washer’s department, 31, 184-185. 


Youtd (ela! 
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Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., 145n, 146n, 
215n, 219, 219n, 221n, 222n. 

radolan, voyal officers (10th. century), 
172n, 

rihiya, heap of corn on threshing 
floor, 84. 

vahu badda, a group of families, 
constituting a department, who 
danced at festivals, 100, 

raja (royal) caste, 171n. 

raja-dhiniya, capital city, 4. 

Rajadhirajasimha, (reg., A.D, 1782- 
1798), 96, 105, 250n. 

rdjakariya, lit. king’s duty, extended 
to any service to the king, a lord, 
or a temple, 44, 45, 46, 59, 61, 73, 
74, 75, Ton, 95-102, 116, 119n, 122, 
124, 181n, 207. 

Rajaraja I (reg., A.D. 987-1012), 
112n, 


Rajaratnakaraya, 11n. 

rajasantaka, (land) belonging to the 
crown, 44, 46, 47, 73n, 

Rajasimha IT (reg., A.D. 1629-1697), 
4 (fratricide), 11, 12, 15 (rebellion 
against), 19, 23n, 103, 107, 116, 
222. 

Rajavaliya, 8n, 10n, 204, 205n, 259n, 

nikavala, (pl. rékavalu), guard at 
prison, 21. 

Rambukpota Disiiva, 47, 243n. 

Ramon-y-cajal, Santiago, 5, 5n. 

randyudha maduva, the Golden Arms 
House in the palace in charge of 
ayudhagé vannaku nilamé, 15. 

randolt, golden palanquin carried in 
perahira procession, 75n, 136, 137. 

ranhivige (alt. ransivigé), palanquin. 
ornamented in gold, 135, 138. 

ran kiri, “ gold milk,” milk rubbed 
with a gold ring, fed to infant, 226, 

ran tambili, king-cocoanut, 81, 

Rasanayagam, Mudaliyar C., 4n, 

rata, district, province, 23, 24, 28, 
121. rata aracci vasam in Udapalata, 
121n, rata kéralé gam, type of 
village, 71n. rata sabhdva, district 
council or assembly of principal 
citizens, 150, 251, 253, 254-257. 
rata karanava=disdva mohottala, 
q.v. rata vasam, lands subject to a 
raté mahatmayG (q.v.), 15, 121. 

rate Gatto (alt. raté minissu), persons 
of the goyigama or farmer caste, 
24, 69, 71, 100n, 171, 172, 172n, 
180, 185, 250n. 

raté mahatmayéa (alt. raté rala), chief 
of rata, 23, 24 (powers of), 24n, 
154 (judicial powers of). 
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raté mohofiala, secretary and repre- 
sentative of disdva (q.v.), 106. 
ratthavasika senava, ** the army dwel- 
ling in the country ” (Mhv.), 103n 
Ratvatte Disava, 106, 148, 
rebellions, 12, 12n, 13, 13n, 127, 233n. 
Reimers, E., 173n. 
rent, 124, 
Hepore of the Archaeological Survey, 
n. 
revenue, 110-118; revenue farming. 
116-118, ah 
Rhys Davids, T. W., 48, 48n, 87n, 
89n, 236n, 239n, 248n, 26In, 267, 
268 (quoted on Knox), 268n. 
Ribeiro, Joao, 108n, 204n, 205 
_ (quoted on polyandry). 
Tice, 41, 113, 114, 115, 116, 121, 185 
186, 197. f 
ridi, a silver coin, 112, 112n, 113, 
113n, 151, 154, 256n. 
rikta, unlucky time, 84, 
Rivers, W. H. R., 207, 207n, 291 
229n, : 
riyana, cubit, about 18 inches; vady 
.Tyyana, carpenter’s measure, 89, 
rix-dollars, Dutch currency, 132, 
133n. 
robbery, 145, 149. 
rodiyd, outcaste, having their own 
headmen (hilavaliya), 64, 176, 177, 
186, 191, 204; 292n; degradation 
ot peta to rank of rodiya, 145, 
royal bath (Sinh. wlpéngé), 121. 
royal gardens, 113, 120 (at Ruvan- 
villa), 124 (at Péradeniya), 
royal store (Sinh. gabaddva), 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 249n. 
royal villages (Sinh. gabadagam, q.v.). 
Ruvanvilla, 120, 183. 


Saar, Johann Jacob, 204n. 
Sabaragamuva, 13, 19, 22, 23, 23n, 
15, 33-36 (inferior officers in), 48n, 
50 (royal villages in), 51, 56, 60, 
60n, 66n, 96, 105106, 113, 125, 127, 
135, 161, 220 (marriage customs 
in), 206n. 
Sabaragamuva Dévale, 129. 
Sabaragamuva hi lékam mitiya, 121. 
sabha, tribunal, assembly, 255, 256. 
sabhd mandapé, place where a district 
council (rata sabhdva) is convened, 
usually a maduva or shed prepared 
by laying white cloths; a council 
chamber, 255, 
Saddharmaratnavaliya, 78n, 


sahodaraya (fem. sahédarz), lit. one 
of the same womb. used also for 
classificatory brother or sister, 214. 

Saka, a term applied to a king from 
the beginning of whose reign the 
years are reckoned; saka varshaya 
is the era reckoned from the reign 
of a South Indian prince Saliva- 
nana, commencing in the 79th. 
year of the Christian Era and to 
beconverted to the latter by adding 
78 years, 49n, 92. 

sakki balanda, court of inquiry, 151. 

salagama=haldgama, q.v. 

salliya (fr.Tam., pl. salli), a coin, 
112, 118n. 

salt, 121, 176, 183. 

Samaranayaka, G., 87n, 92n. 

samgha, the associated brotherhood 
of Buddhist monks, 4, 259. 

Safgarajarata, 114. 

sanghika, land dedicated to priest- 
hood, 74. 

sankranta, unfavourable 
constellation, 246. 

sannasa (pl. sannas), a royal grant, 
usually inscribed on copper plate, 
49, 49n, 58, 58n, 104, 258n. 

sanniya, illness, 227. 

Sanskrit, 87. 

s@ramaru, temporary or changing 
tenure of land, 50, 63, 96, 116. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 11n. 

Satara Koralé Maha Lékam Mitiya, 
114n, 121, 184n. 

satiya, week, 92, 

sattambi, monitor (officer of the royal 
bath &c.), 14, 96, 152 (privileges of). 

Sawers, Simon, Judicial Commis- 
sioner, 62n, 68, 68n, 69, 69n, 149n, 
190 (quoted on slavery), 190n, 198 
(quoted on cross-cousin marriage), 
198n, 203 (quoted on consent for 
marriage), 216n, 223n, 265, 266, 
266n. 

Schweitzer, C., 3n. 

Seligman, C. G., 259n. 

Seligman C. G. & B. Z., 214n, 252n. 

Selkirk, James, 78n. 

Sénerat (reg. A.D. 1829-1687), 4. 

Séna Sammata Vikrama Bahu, 233. 

Senhadhagala, capital of the king- 
dom, 3n. 

sepoys in army, 103. 

sequestration of crops, 158. 

séruva (fr. Tam.), a measure of capa- 
city, 89. 

Service (Sinh. rdjakdriya), 44, 61, 
6In, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 70, 73, 95, | 
98n, 116, 122. | 


planetary 
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service lands, 14, 68, 69, 70, 95, 97, 
110, 112, 121, 125, 183, 

sésaih, banner, 66. 

Seven Koralés (Sinh. sat k6ralé), 
19, 22, 23, 47, 52, 60n, 99, 107, 111, 
115, 125, 161, 196, 225n, 234, 235, 
249n, 250, 250n. 

sex ratio, 206. 

Shahidullah, M., 5n. 

Shakespeare, W., 118n, 

Sharpe, W. E. T., 53n, 54, 54n, 66, 
66n. 

Siamese priests, 136. 

Sidat-sangarava, classical grammar, 


4, 

Siddhartha, Rey, Rambukviilla, 5n. 

Sigiriya, 243n. 

silver coin, 113. 

simhakkara muhandiram nilamé, 
chief of the drummers, 188. simhak- 
karay6, drummers, 117. 

simhala samge, Sinhalese rebellion, 
13, 238n. 

Simhala Sirit Sangaraiva (SSS), 61n, 


125n, 236n, 238n, 240n, 248n, 
244n, 246n, 247n, 248n, 249n, 
251n, 252n, 258n, 254n, 255n, 
257n. 


Sinhalese, low country, 3n. 

Sinhalese in army, 108, 107. 

Sinhalese language, 5n. 

sittaru, painters, sub-division of 
navandanné caste, 182. 

sittuva, document, order written on 
palm-leaf (pl. sifjw), 19, 22, 24, 
51n, 58n, 104, 154, 155, 157 (signed 
by adhikdrama), 161, 250. divi 
sittwea, an order for swearing, 19, 
22, 152, 158, 154, 250, 

Sjoberg, Gideon, 225n. 

slavery, 52, 68, 74 (in temple villages), 
144, 188-190, 202 (right of slaves 
to inherit). 

small-pox (Sinh. maha leda), 228. 

smiths, 15, 60, 64, 65, 85, 173n, 180, 
181-183, 184n, 191, 192, 

social contract theory (of origin of 
caste), 169n. 

solider’s lands, exempt from pingo- 
duty if killed in service, 114; 
solider’s uniforms, 106-107. 

sorcery, 159n, (v. also hiiniyam). 

soul, conception of, in Sinhalese 
religion, 193, 193n. 

Spengler, Oswald, 10n. 

Sri, King’s seal, 58, 58n. 

Sri Rahula, v. Kavyshékharaya, 

Sri Vikrama Rajasimha (reg., A.D. 
1798-1815), 3, 105n, 118, 190. 
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sirt, woman; wife (colloq. hanndhé, 
Knox’s vocab.), 216. 

stiipa, tope, 258. 

stuvier, Dutch coin (Sinh. tuttu), 112. 

Subha, 43. 

subha vélavata val allanavad, taking 
possession of the jungle at the 
auspicious moment, 244, 

succession, 222. 

sudaliyé muhandiram nilamé, chief 
of a class of gladiators, 16. 

stidra, 170, 171. 

sudu harak pamtiyé muhandiram, 
chief of white cattle, 32. 

suicide, 143, 146, 151. 

sumgam, ancient tax levied on all 
cultivated lands, except radala 
lands, 249n. 3 

surface (area), measures of, 90-91. 

purpevemee Nuvaraviva family, 
‘50. 

svapnaya, dream, omen, 260. 

Svarna Kalyana Vidiya, street in 
capital of Kandy, 19. 


tahanama, prohibition, interdiction, 
ban; denial to person of privileges 
in dealing with members of his 
kin-group (variga), 253. tahanam 
denava, to ban; tahanam arinava, 
to remove ban, 253; tahanam 
vattiya, ‘‘ prohibition tray” used 
by seeking removal of ban, 257. 

tahansi kdlé, prohibited forest, 48. 

tailors, 184n, 

tala, sesame. tala-dita, sesame seed 
used as weight, 89, 90, 244. 

talapata, palm-leaf, 69, 108, 204. 

talapat vadannakarayd, bearer of 
king’s palm-leaf sunshade, 59, 97 
oe held by), 100, 152 (privileges 
or). 

Beomtys village (Four Koralés), 

mn. 

Tamankaduva, 19, 23, 44, 249, 250n. 

tamboru purampettukarayd, drum- 
mers and trumpeters, 121. 

tamboru purampettukdra muhandi- 
ram nilamé, chief of royal drum- 
mers and trumpeters, 18. 

tamgama, a coin, 112. 

Tamils, 3, 4, 57, 258. Tamil seript, 
4, dn, 

Tamil Vanni District, 251. 

tampala, vegetable (nothoserua bra- 
chiata, Amarant.), 86. 


tamusé, tamuséla, tamunnihé, tamun- 
ndnsé, second person pronoun 177, | 
177n. : 


tandyama, a resting-place or halting 
stage used by disdvas when on 
circuit, 23, 26. 
tanks, 3, 47, 234, 236, 238, 239, 241- 
244, 245, 246, 251, 260, 261. 
taitd—appa, q.v. 
tattumaru, land cultivated by co- 
parceners (tattumdru pamgukarayo) 
in turns. Thus, if a field belongs to 
three joint-owners, each cultivates 
the whole every third year, 53-54, 
224, 
tavalama, caravan, a team of pack- 
bullocks, 47, 249n. 
tdvalu, tank bed, 240, 
telkdra muhandirama, chief of people 
who prepared oil for temples and 
royal villages, 52. 
temples, 22, 28; land registers of, 
119; land conferred on, 44n, 58n; 
lands dedicated to, 57n, 71, 73-77, 
124, 186; abandoned temples, 73; 
principals of, 24, 154 (judicial 
powers); temple villages, 25, 121, 
249n, 
Temple of the Tooth, Kandy, vy. 
dalada maligava. 
comple Lands Commission (7ZC), 
20. 
tenants, 55, 61, 62, 62n, 63, 65, 66, 
68, 69, 69n, 73n, 74, 75 (in dévales). 
Tennent, Sir J. E., 268. 
Thomas, BE, J., 216n. 
Three Koralés (Tun Koralé), 13n, 
19, 46n, 60n, 106, 113, 120. 
Tillakaratna Mohotti, R. K., of 
Kahatagasdigiliya, 251n, 255n, 
timba, a measure of capacity=4 
kuruni (q.v.), and larger than a 
laha (q.v.), 89, 91. 
time, 91-92. 
Tisaviiva tank, 242. 
tiyambara, a measure of capacity, 86. 
to, you, 177. 
Todas, Indian tribe, 206, 207. 
toddy drawers, 178n, 184n. 
Tombo, Portuguese, of Two Koralés, 
66n. 
topi, you, 177. 
torana, ornamental arch, 134, 255. 
torture, 147, 251, 257, 257n. 
treason, 144. 
treasury, v. maha aramudala. 
Trincomali (Sinh. Tirukunamalé), 
107. 
tudapata, lit. ‘* mouth-leaf,” 58, 269. 
tulana, administrative division, 
N.C. P., 254, 255n. 
Tumpané, 19, 24, 31, 107n. 
Turner, L. J. B., 266n. 
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Turnour, George, 60n, 61n, 62n, 67° 
67n, 74n, 75n, 78n, 115n, 117 | 
(quoted on service tenures), 117n, 
118n, 124n, 206n, 267. 

tuttuva (pl. tuttu), unit of currency =4 
of a panama (q.v.), 112. 


Uda Bulatgama, 24. 

udagabada nilamé, chief of the king’s 
private store, 16. 

Udagampahé adhikarama, 21. 

udilla, hoe, mamotie, 79, 81, 85. 

Udapalata, 19, 23, 107n, 113, 12In, 
135. 

Udapola Koralé, 106. 

uda vata, the highland kingdom, 40, 
51, 51n, 56, 57, 71, 99, 107, 150n, 
152, 154, 184, 204, 233, 234, 241n, 
245, 249, 252n, 254. 

Udavattakilé, 3n, 44, 46. 

Udaya IIT (reg. ¢ A.D. 942-952), 234, 

Udunuvara, 19, 24, 31, 107n, 114. 

uduviyan bardinavd, to hang canopy 
of white cloth for reception of 
distinguished persons, 255. 

ukas, pledge, pawn; mortgage, q.v. 

uwlasu, hereditary lands held by low 
caste persons in consideration of 
service (DZ), 251. 

iliyakkaraya, one who performs 
menial service (aiyam), especially 
palanquin-bearer, 88. 

iliyam, (Tam.), service due to 
superior, menial service, 100n, 111. 
aliyam lands, 121. 

ulpingé, the King’s Bath, 14, 76, 
116, 121. 

umba (alt. numba, oba), umbala, you, 
177, 177n. 

undiyd, collector of royal revenues 
{fr. undiya, lump (Knox)], 26, 155, 
251, 255. 

upayapota=mulpota, v. pota. 

usatabedima (alt. kalbedima,) division 
of strip of field lengthwise among 
heirs, 239. 

uterine nephew, 220. 

Uva, 4, 19, 23, 28n, 47, 55 (royal 
villages), 60n, 99, 101, 107, 135, 
184, 206, 206n, 234, 243n. 


vidakdrayo, servants, 54. 

vadana talapata, ornamented palm- 
leaf; umbrella used by king when 
travelling, 54. 

vadara (or vaddla) panatin sittuva, a 
document issued by order of the 


king or a chief, 58. 


vddavasam, ‘‘holdings for work,” 
service-tenures, 96n. 

Viidda, archer; one of the Vidda 
tribe of hunters, supposed to be 
the aborigines of Ceylon (Pali : 
vyadhas), 181, 181n, 191, 214n, 
222n, 252n. 

vaduna tuvakkukdra lékam, chief of 
gunners, 31. 

vaduvd (pl. vaduv6), carpenter, sub- 
division of navandanno caste, 181, 
182. 

vagala, path set aside for leading 
buffaloes into field, 246. 

vahala ilamgamé muhandiram nilamé, 
royal magicians and acrobats, 18, 
121. (washers for), 132. 

vahala kada rajakdriya, pingo-dues 
paid to the king, 117. 

vahumpuré caste (v. also hakuru), 64, 
77, 177. 

vaisya, 170, 191. 

Vaitulyan heresy, 43n. 

vak, one of the [Sinhalese months, 
244, 

vakkada (pl. vakkadaval), opening or 
outlet of dam in paddy field, 79. 

Vakoya, 59, 59n. 

val (alt. kalé), 48n. 

Valapané, 19, 23, 51ln, 107n, 135, 
185, 206n. 

valavva, manor-house, dwelling of 
chief, 15, 20, 64-65, 67, 68, 69, 101, 
106, 220n. disdva’s valavva as court- 
house, 153. Ratvatte valawva, 148. 
Vattegama valavva, 188, 190. 
valavva kada, 72, 95n, 117. valavva 
lékam mitiya, 119. valavva mohot- 
tala, private secretary of disdva, 
24, 106. 

Valentia, Lord, 3n. 

Vilivita Copper Plate (A.D, 1789), 
49, 


Vallipuram, 58n. 

valli yakun, demon ceremony, 137. 

vana-kanda ekatukaranavd, arranging 
sheafs of paddy in semi-circle on 
threshing-floor, 82. 

vanata, clearing in jungle on either 
side of paddy field, 238, 243. 

vandiya, recompense, indemnity, re- 
paration (fr. Tam, ‘‘ that which co- 
mes thorugh external compulsion,’’) 
144, 

vannaku nilamé of Arm’s House, 31; 
of maha dévdle, 74n; of treasury, 
159. 

Vanniyar, ruler of Northern pro- 
vinees (alt. vanni unniihé, vanni 
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bandara, vanni rajavaru), 153, 160 
(authority to allow oaths), 235, 
244, 249, 249n, 250, 250n, 251, 
“251n, 254, 255, 256, 257. 

vdradi, incorrect, 218. 

variga (fr. varga), ‘‘kind;” an 
affinal, endogamous kin-group, 252- 
253. variga sabha, caste court, 256n, 
255. 

Variyagam Nilamé, 60. 

varupalla, the paddy remaining at 
the bottom (palla) of the heap 
(varuva) gathered after threshing 
and given to the cultivator. The 
heap itself is taken by the pro- 
prietor of the land [Modder, in 
Ferguson, 1896], 82, 85. 

vasagama, family name, 172. 

vasama, land held in consideration 
of office or service; department, 
39, 39n, 52, 106. 

vita, hedge, fence; dlapatvita, fences 
at top and bottom of a field built 
by the headman: ihatvéta, pahat- 
vita, fences at top and bottom of 
shareholder’s portion of field; 239, 
246. vita kadanava, to break down 
fences enclosing a field, 81. 

vatia (pl. vatu), 41, 49, 236. 

vattaka, pumpkin (cureubita mo- 
chata), 86. 

Vattegama valavva, 188, 190. 

vattiru-rala, of maligdva, 153 (privi- 
leges of). 

vattoruva, list, catalogue, inventory 
(pl. vattoru), 24, 51n, 154. 

vatukdrayd, pl. vatukdrayé, posses- 
sors of gardens, who pay a certain 
portion of the produce yearly to 
the proprietor and are generally 
liable to be called on to assist the 
proprietor being paid by him or 
fed for their labour (D’Oyly), 69. 

vatura baidinard, to stop flow of 
water, 79, 247. 

Vaux, W. 8. W., 113n. 

viva, lake, ‘‘ tank,” 243. 

Vaviniya, 238n. 

vedarala, physician, 227. 

vedibét maduva, gunpowder maga- 
zine, 106. 

vedikkdra lékam, chief of artillery- 
men, 18, 31. 

velaida, merchant caste, 171n. 


pe a nen eae ae 


vi, paddy, rice in the husk; vi-dta, 
seed of paddy used as measure,' 89; 
dl-vi, hill-paddy, 40, 86. vi-badda, 
paddy tax, 115. 

vidana, village official with consta- 
bulary duties, 25, 52, 53, 55, 36, 
68, 76, 77, 118, 121, 151, 155 
(judicial powers of), 177, 182, 184 
(viddna of madigé), 185, 249. vidana 
durayd, chief of padu caste, 177. 
vidana hénayd, chief of washermen, 
177, 184. vidanagam, villages con- 
soled by viddna, 25, 56, 117, 121, 

32, 

Vellassa, 19, 23, 70, 161. 

Vellassa Disava of, 58n. His account 
of the perahdra, quoted, 135-138. 
vihara, a Buddhist temple, 73, 228, 
229. vihdra people, 24. vihara 

villages, 74, 74n. 

Vijaya, Prince, 5n. 

Vijayabahu I (reg., A.D. 1056-1111), 
4, 57, 112. 

village (Sinh. gama), 39, 47, 64. 
esi headman (Sinh. gamaréla, 
q.v.). 

villi-durayi, class of pannayd caste 
persons in the N.C.P., 191, 250, 

Vimala Dharma Sirya I (reg., 
A.D, 1591-1604), 11, 108. 

vinaya, religious obedience, 74. 

Vishnu, a god, 49, 74. Maha Vishnu 
Dévale, Kandy, 29, 74n, 75, 76n, 
107, 117n, 122, 135, 136, 161n; 
basndyake nilamé of, 31. 

Vitaranagé family, 75. 

vitaranna vidana, officer in charge of 
women employed in royal store, 52. 

‘Wie pet, Books of Incidents, 39, 
269. 

Vittipatraya, cited, 218n. 

vitti-vattoruva, written statement of 
case by litigant, 157. 

viyagaha, yoke-pole for oxen, 226. 

viya kuli, yoke-hire, 125n. 


wage-labour, 124, 

Warnasuriya, W. M. A., 44n. 

washermen, 31, 60, 85, 117, 122 
(holding lands of blacksmiths), 136 
(role in perahdra), 173n, 174, 184- 
185, 191, 192, 199 (role in wed- 
dings), 226 (role at childbirth), 
258, 255, 25 


tee 


‘Weber, Max 10n, 11, 158n. 
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weight, measures of, 89-90. 

Weir, Alex, 261n. 

Wet Zone, 3, 4, 41, 258, 259, 261. 

whip-crackers of adhikadramas, 21. 

White, H., 87n. 

Wickremasinghe, A. A., 43n. 

Wickremasinghe, D. M. de Z., 269n. 

Wijésimha, Mudaliyar, of Matara, 96. 

Williams, H., 268n. 

Wirtz, Paul, 80n, 227n. 

women, employed in royal store, 52. 

Woolf, Leonard, 259n. 

Wright, Herbert, 24n, 45n, 50n, 5In, 
538n, 55n, 56n, 71n, 105n, 118, 124n, 
125, 125n, 127-133 (quoted on 
emoluments of disdva of Sabara- 
gamuva), 127n, 267. 


yahana, platform, 262. 

waka, (Skt. yaksha). ‘‘ The Yakshas 
in Ceylon writings are a class of 
superhuman beings devoted to the 
arts of music and dancing but, 
unfortunately, with a malevolent 


disposition towards men. The 


is that, in order to make the island 
safe for human beings, the yakshas 
were dispelled by the Buddha, as 
narrated in... Mahavamsa. But 
large numbers of yakshas remained 
to be dealt with by Vijaya . . who, 
in his turn, has left not a few for 
the benefit of the practitioners of 
demonology.” (Paranavitana), 84. 
yakshayo karana leda, diseases 
caused by demons, 227. 
Yakkun-nattanava, 174n. 
yala, the lesser harvest, 244. 
yala, measure of surface=12 amu- 
nams, q.Vv. 
ydnkaranavd, to heap up paddy for 
germination, 80. 
yatikdva, address to gods, prayer, 
246, 262. 
Yatinuvara, 19, 24, 31, 51n, 107n, 
114, 185. 
yehili=léli, q.v. 
yeladakada, v. kada. 
yodha-dla, canal, 242. 4 
yoduna (Skt. yojana), a measure of 
distance =4 gav (q.v.), or about 16 
miles, 87. 


belief among the Ceylon Buddhists | Yogirnavaya, 87n, 89n. 
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